hed Monthl 


Our latest type of Skein Mer + Machin 
Our Skein Machine has been in use ares many years by ahd best 
concerns. It surpasses all others in production, quality of work and 
economy of operation. 
Write for Catalog No. 3 


SMITH, DRUM & CoO. 


“BUILDERS OF THE BEST” 
- Mercerizing Dyeing Singeing and Finishing Machinery 


Southern Agent Allegheny Ave., below 5th St. 
H. G. Mayer, Charlotte, N. C. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Over 140000 se 
MacColl Patent Spooler Guides e 


in use up to 


November 1 1916 


Adapted to both 
Cotton and Worsted Yarns 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


HOPEDALE MASSACHUSETTS 


J.D. CLOUDMAN Southern Agent 
188 South Forsyth Street Atlanta Georgia 


a Copyright 1916 by Draper Company 
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THE HIGHER THE WAGES 


AND 


THE SCARCER OR 


MORE INEXPERIENCED THE WEAVERS 
THE GREATER 


ARE 
THE PROPORTIONAL ADVANTAGES 
OF 


NORTHROP AUTOMATIC LOOMS 


TRADE-MARK REGISTERED 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


HOPEDALE MASSACHUSETTS 


ike J. D. CLOUDMAN Southern Agent 
iid 188 So. Forsyth St. ATLANTA GEORGIA 


*. = of 
_ C. 
* 


opyright 1916 by Draper Company 
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W TE’RE not going to tell you the ad- 


vantages of white walls and ceilings 
in your mill—you already know that is a 
necessity to secure the maximum light and 
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You may have to pay a little more for it, 
but if you accept a cheap brand of mill white 
you would be only fooling yourself. 


Your walls and ceilings coated with 


cleanliness, and make for the utmost effici- 


ency among your operatives. 


**Dixielite’’ will have a lasting, glossy snow 
white, light reflecting surface that can be 
secured with no other brand of mill white. 


Your choice of a mill white depends upon 


your certainty beyond a doubt that it’s all 
that is claimed for it—that it has the stay- 


there quality—that it will 


with age without cracking or 


peeling. 


In offering you ‘‘ Dixielite”’ 
we haven’t imitated anyone 
—WE HAVE PERFECTED 
a mill white that has behind 
it a guarantee of entire satis- 
faction. 


Time doesn’t change it. It won’t yellow 


with age. It won't crack nor peel. It is 
remain white washable and sanitary. Only one coat is 
needed. 


IXIELIT 


ONE COAT 
ENAMEL 


The Perfect Mill White 


Let us tell you all about 
‘*Dixielite.’’ Ask us to send * 
you full information today. 
A post ecard will bring it. 


Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 


Incorporated sterol 
139-141 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
Makers ef Bay State Brick and Cement ial 
Coating 
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Service for 
Textile Mills 


from the 


jag Makers of 
aa XLL TRUCK 


. 
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| 2-3/2-5TON 


spending his entire time co-operating with executives who 
are after efficiency in the moving of material and supplies. 





_ 
Are you up in the air on the transportation problem’? Are 
you undecided as to what your haulage costs really ought 





to be—and whether or not you can sewer them ! W Il You Accept this Co-operation ? 
Ti A Transportation Engineor 7 a a ride ia 
imken Worki With T il " Excl ivel Will you take advantage of this opportunity to bring into 
orking t extile Mills Exclusively your own situation the outside viewpoint of a recognized 
Axles In order to assist Textile Mill owners who are making expert without the least obligation or expense? ’ 
an effort to solve their haulage difficulties the manufacturers While the object in retaining such a man is the ultimate 
e of the ‘‘Hall’’ truck now place at your disposal a thor- increase of the ‘‘Hall’’ business in the Textile field, his 
Continental oughly trained Transportation Engineer. time will be freely available to any mill—and_ his recom- 
This man—seasoned by years of experience in the Textile mendations will be absolutely without prejudice. 
Motor field—will travel constantly among the various mills— For complete information, address 








The Lewis Hall Iron Works /} Detroit, Mich., U. S. A. 
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More Than A Saving in Power 


An absolute saving of 30 to 40 per 
cent of your Spinning Power is only 
one of the advantages of using the 


Chapman 
Ball-Bearing 
Spindle 


In addition to cutting down your 
power cost, you will get a more uni- 
form yarn—a stronger yarn—run with 
lighter belts,—and save ends down. 


1 And you can drive Chapman Ball- 
| Bearing Spindles at 15,000, 20,000 or 
| i 25,000 revolutions per minute—tests 
| have thoroughly demonstrated that 
i the Chapman Spindle will run at con- 
i siderably higher speeds than are pos- 
| | sible on your spinning frames. 


| Without any obligation upon your 
| part, we'd like to talk it over with you. 


Chapman Manufacturing Company 


A TE em 


185 Devonshire St. Boston, Mass. 


ee tel ee wh Ob Be ee 
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There’s No Better Proof 
of the worth of Spartan Belting 
than the work it is doing on diffi- 
cult quarter-turn drives. 


The pliability of Spartan 
Leather enables the belting to 
operate successfully on short cen- 
ters and to hug the pulleys tightly 
when taking sharp turns over 
small, high-speed pulleys, thereby 
insuring maximum power from the 
hardest quarter-turn drives. 


The quarter-turn shown 
herewith was designed by our 
own engineers, and to insure high- 
est efficiency it was, of course, 
Spartan-equipt. These engineers 
are at your service too. 
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| Chapman Ball Bearings | 


Designed for Shafting 


will fit any standard hanger frame, and 
are interchangeable with self oiling 
boxes of the same shaft size. 

You can obtain more uniform pro- 
duct and eliminate oil-spoiled goods at 


a decreased cost for power by using 





Style A 


Save Reduce 
75% 95% 
Friction Lubrication 





CHAPMAN BALL BEARINGS 


for 
Shafting Counter Shafting 
Loose Pulleys Friction Clutches 
Mule Stands Guide Pulleys 
Power Tables, etc. 
BRANCH OFFICES 
- New York Philadelphia 
Room 101, Bourse Building 
No. 30 Church St. 








TRANSMISSION BALL BEARING CO.. Inc. 
32 Wells Street Buffalo, N. Y. 


Chapman Double Ball Bearing Co., Ltd., 339-351 Sorauren Ave., Toronto, Ont. 
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COTTON 


CHOOSE A DRIVE IN 
YOUR COTTON MILL 


at 


Will save you 40c on the dollar 


Does the increased cost of leather worry 


you? 
eal solution: 


We claim—and s4i0w— 
that Pinnacle Rubber Belt 
operates every bit as well 
as leather on 80% of Cot- 
ton Mill Drives; that there- 
fore it will save you, in 
original cost, 40c on the 
dollar over leather belt 
cost. 


But we want to prove 
it in your own mill. Pick 
out a drive—main, counter 
shaft, opener, breaker, 
card, spooler, warper, slash- 
er, or heavy loom—any 


Here’s our proposition—a real, practi- 


one where frequent shift- 
ing is mot necessary. Equip 
the drive with ‘‘Pinnacle”’ 
Rubber Belt and ‘‘see’’— 
keep the record — that 
“‘Pinnacle’’ operates just 
as well and long as a 
leather belt. 


Remember—we do not 
recommend Pinnacle for 
drives with automatic 
shifters and the like. But 
on the others, isn’t 40c 
on every dollar worth 
saving ? 


Isn’t it worth one trial at least? 


The B. F. Goodrich Company 


Makers of the Celebrated Goodrich Automobile Tires— ‘Best in the Long Ran’’— 
and Everything That’s Best in Rubber Goods 


Branches Everywhere 


Factories: Akron, Ohio 
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COTTON 


PREPAREDNESS 


66s¢VNONDITIONS affecting industry are undergoing 

great changes. Competitive and market con- 
ditions are being altered, tariffs are being revised, 
new machinery and processes are being invented, 
the national and state governments are taking an 
active interest in industrial conditions.’’ 








‘‘The foresighted business man realizes that it is 
incumbent upon him to provide and equip for a flex- 
ible operation of his business that will most efficient- 
ly meet changing conditions. Purchased power 
accommodates itself with equal efficiency to either a 
program of retrenchment or of expansion. It re- 
lieves you for all time of a power problem, and 
enables you to devote your entire energies to the 
manufacture and marketing of your product.”’ 


ARE YOU PREPARED? 
IF NOT ADDRESS: 


SALES DEPT., 


Central Georgia Power Co. 


Macon, Ga. 
Power Available in: 
Macon Griffin Jackson 
Forsyth Thomaston Jonesboro 
Barnesville Hampton Monticello 
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Row ef Westinghouse Type CS four frame drive vena Loom Motors driving worsted Worsted spinning frames, individually driven 
Spinning motors at Flint Manufacturing Co. looms, Princeton Worsted Millis, by Westinghouse Type CS motors, Uxbridge 
Gastonia, N. C. Trenton, N. J. Worsted Co., Woonsocket, R. I. 












Westinghouse Loom Motors driving webbing Westinghouse Ty Westingh T: cs 
pe CS Motor d Pick estinghouse Type motor driving group of 
4ooms, Hope Webbing Company, Pawtucket, R. 14 Revolution C ‘otton Mills, y rdhaens tad N. ¢ Cc cards, Naumkeag Steam Cotton Company, 
- ¢ Salem, Mass. 








Westinghouse 
Motor Drive for Textile Mills 


If your mill drives have not kept up with the 
demand for increased production it will pay 
you to investigate Westinghouse Motor 

















Drives. 


Westinghouse Service is based on* 15 years 
experience in the design, building and testing 


aA is omens 


of electrical equipment for textile mills. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WestinghouSe 
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Type 669_999 Ball-Bearing 
Motors 


For Cotton Mills 








Effi : electrically and mzchanically, Ball- 
icient bearings practically eliminate friction. 


C] because there is no oil to drip or 
Call throw from bearings. 


because upkeep 


Economical is low—lubrica- 


tion is necessary only once in three to 







six months. 
Note these features of © 
the Type “H” Motor Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
Feet cast solid . 
with | frame— Atlanta Baltimore New York 






No joints. 






Solid metal rotor 
winding — without 
joints. 


(1490—9W) 






The Heart of an 


ECONOMY 


renewable cartridge 


FUS 


is the “Drop Out’’ Renewal Link. It 
is the only thing you have to replace in 
order to renew a blown ECONOMY 
FUSE. The expense is trifling, com- 
pared to the utter extravagance of dis- 
earding an entire fuse after it has 
operated. 

Use Economy Fuses in your plant and 
by their use cut yearly fuse mainte- 
nance bills a full 80 per cent. 

Write for free Samples. Test them. Let 
the results speak for the economy and 


Allis-Chalmers : safety vin yt he sure to 
Textile Motors | 2 Neeeeresss 


At Leading Jobbers. 


Rugged in Construction 
Reliable in Operation 


They mzet every requirement 
For Group or Individual Drive 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Offices in All Principal Cities 
Canadian Representatives : 
Canadian Allis-Chalmers, Ltd., Toronto, Ont 
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The Slasher Man 
Must Have Good 
Light 


The correct illumination of the slashers is essen- 


tial. Here, as in other processes of the textile mill, 
the best results cannot be secured without plenty Lz 
of light of the right kind. 0 - dj dd 


A poorly lighted slasher room makes efficient sizing 
almost impossible. The warp must be seen plainly to 
enable the operator to detect broken or tangled yarn. 

The operator may be able and accurate, but if the light 
over the slashers is poor, he cannot be expected to always 
obtain the correct, even thickness of sizing and see that 
the warp is properly dried. 

If you will investigate this carefully you will find that 
with a good light it is possible to obtain mueh greater 
production, a better grade of product, and a smaller loss 
of material through defects and breakages. 

A scientifically arranged installation of Westinghouse 
Mazda Lamps would be a mighty profitable investment NGH 
for you. Our engineers have studied textile mill lighting wEST! O US 
and their services are at your disposal without obligation E 


on your part. MA } DA 
We can help you. Write us today. 


The Lamp for Industrial Lighting 


Guaranteed by the Name 


Westinghouse Lamp Company 


Atlanta Denver Pittsburgh 
Baltimore Detroit Portland 
Boston Kansas City St. Louis 
Chicago Los Angeles Salt Lake City 
Cincinnati Milwaukee San Francisco 
Cleveland New Orleans Seattle 
*Dallas New York Syracuse 


Philadelphia 
Export Sales Dept., 165 Broadway, N. Y. C. 
For Canada—Canadian Westinghouse Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 


2412 
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KEEP OUT 


Those “Keep Out” signs on your wooden fences mean 





nothing to the man whom you most wish to keep out. 


The only way to make such signs effective is to make 
them unnecessary—make trespassing impossible. Equip 
your grounds with the silent guardian of steel 


STEWART FACTORY FENCE 


It makes a beautiful surrounding for your factory, 
leaves your grounds open to public view, yet forms an 





impregnable barrier against trespassing. 


Stewart Factory Fence is permanent protection for 
your plant. It is made in various styles and heights. 
You pay no more for Stewart Fence than you do for 
ordinary iron fence. Let us tell you why you should 
select Stewart Fence. 


Write today for full information. 


The Stewart Iron Works Co. 


525 Stewart Block, CINCINNATI, O. 
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From Your Equipment 


Better Results 


| OU may have been doing your work week after week in the same 
| way, believing that you were getting the best possible results. But | 
this is a mighty swift age and new methods of doing things are being in- | 
| vented day after day—methods which help you get better results from | 
i your boiler, your engine, your entire equipment. | 


These are methods you should know about—they are always adver- | 
| tised and in such a way that it’s a rare advertising page that will not yield 
} one good suggestion to you. 


| | Suppose you read the advertising pages of this issue thoroughly and 
i | see how many methods suggest themselves to you by which you could | 
| | make a much better showing, by which you could save time and expense 
Bie | —then act. 
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SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 


| INCLUDING | 
SPECIAL EQUIPMENT FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF WASTE INTO YARNS & CLOTH | 
| : 


| IMPROVED METHODS 





we ee | 


LAP-WINDER 
AND 
FOUR COILER 
FINISHER CARDS 


COMPLETE SYSTEMS 


HANDLING 
COTTON WASTE 


SIMPLE EFFICIENT 











Four Coiler Waste Finisher Card. 


| 


| ; SHOPS 

! 

| BIDDEFORD, ME. LOWELL, MASS. NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS | 
| EXECUTIVE OFFICES 

| BOSTON, MASS. 


| | ROGERS W. DAVIS, Southern Agent, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 





il 











CROMPTON & KNOWLES 
LOOM WORKS 


LOOMS 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Alexander & Garsed, Charlotte, N. C., Southern Representatives. 
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Reduce Weaving Costs 50 to 60% 



















1915 Model Plain Goods Loom 


A Few Points of Superiority 


Incontestable superiority in quality and fabrics. 


Wide scope and ease with which these looms cin be changed from 
one class of fabric to another. 


Either cop or bobbin filling can be used intercha igeably. 
Freedom from excessive breakage and repairs. 

No special supplies, bobbins or shuttles require d. 
Weavers run from 20 to 30 looms. 


And remember that while saving 50 to 60% in weaving costs for 
you the—° 


Weavers Can Earn 40 to 50% More Wages 


The Stafford Company 


Readville, Mass. 


Fred H. White, Southern Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Patented and manufactured by 


THE |. E. PALMER COMPANY 


Middletown, 












palit 


53 State Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


————— 

= Woolen Cards = 

= Waste Cards = 

2 Ring Spinning = 

= Frames = 

= System: G. Josephy’s Erben = 

= Asbestos and Flax Machinery a = 

For Ring Spinning and Twisting Frames = Specialty = 
Easily adjusted. = = 

= Write for prices and particulars direct = 

Extreme accuracy and permanence of setting. = to the manufacturers. = 
itis eer on = Lehnert Textile 2 

Mail guide-block for free sample. = Machinery Company = 


- — —< HAO 
| SMITH & FURBUSH MACHINE CO., Philadelphia | 


|| Specialists in machinery for working all kinds of waste products. Machinery for coarse waste yarns, mop 
| yarns, rope; for shoddies, for wiping waste; for re-woven jute bagging, etc. 


FELTING OUTFIT 


for making batts or felts for mattresses or | 
comfortables. 

We build complete outfits of machinery 
for all kinds of felts. 


Send for Catalogue S--15 



























Cloth Roon Room Machinery 


For all varieties of cotton fabrics 


Machines for Inspecting, Trimming, Sewing, 
Brushing, Shearing, Singeing, Measuring, 
Folding, Doubling, Rolling, Winding, Trade- 


marking, etc., etc. 


~ Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


Also successors to Joseph J. Schofield, of Providence, R. I. 





~- - 


COTTON BRUSHING MACHINE 
With Calender Rolling Machine 
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on TRADE - MARK 
REGISTERED 


Warehouse Cars 
Improved construction throughout. Extra 
heavy ‘‘Hereules’’ vuleanized fibre. Steel 
eovered top moulding. Self-oiling wheels. 








KEYSTONE FIBRE CO. 


YORKLYN, DEL. 


| Peerless Seamless Keystone 
Roving Cans. Gill Cans. 



























No. 100. 








With or without hinged ‘cover. 


Catalog No. 19, describing complete line of 
**Hereules’’ receptacles, sent on request. 


Fibre Specialty es. Co. 


Kennett Square, Pa. 








FIBRE RECEPTACLES 

for 

| COTTON, WOOL, SILK AND JUTE MILLS 
Write for Catalogue D. 











Roving Cans, Trucks 
Cony LE Doffing Cars, Mill Boxes 
an Barrels, Baskets, Etc. 


SOLD BY THE LEADING 
SUPPLY HOUSES OF THE SOUTH 


LEATHEROID SALES CO. 
1024 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Selling Agents for the Leatheroid Co. 











‘Schofield : Patent Auteanunie | 
Opener and Duster. 


For opening and dusting Wool, Cotton, Linters, Hair and 
kindred fibrous substances. 












“Schofield” intermediate feeds for Cards, Wool, Rag, 
Waste, Hair and Lumper Pickers, Automatic, Cone and 
Oldham Willows, Rag and Extract Dusters, Waste 
Pullers, Blamaine Lap Feeds, Curled Hair Pickers, Needle 
Leoms, etc. 


WILLIAM SCHOFIELD COMPANY 


Iron Founders, Textile Machinery Builders. 
Krams Ave., Manayunk, Philadelphia, Pa. | 











Painted Galvanized Bright No.4 Acme U Buckle. 
Mfrs. of Steel Box Strapping and Steel Door Mats 


ACME STEEL GOODS CO., Mfrs. 


Stocks carried in ecactnanvah tse Atlanta, Ga 
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Necessaries for the Mill and Shipping Department. 
CARY’S EVERLASTING CARY’S BALE BAND AND BUCKLE 
FLEXIBLE STEEL MAT THOSE WHO HAVE TRIED THEM SAY THEY ARE THE BEST 

Has a Scraping Surface in Every Direction - 2 : = 
Practically Indestructible. 
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THE ASBUVE sHUWS A BALA UF - COTTON SECURELY 7asTaNED 
BY OUR BALE TIES AND BUCKLES 
NOTE ITS NEAT AND COMPACT APPEARANCE 
The — can be applied with the Locking or Hook part next to the Bale, 


that there is no possibility of its getting caught in other 
Bales when piled together 


throaghou at the VU. Also Manufacturers of 
TWELVE REGULAR STOCK SIZES. TWISTED AND FLAT WIRE BOX STRAPS and a 
SPECIAL SIZES TO ORDER FULL LINE OF SHIPPERS’ SPECIALTIES. 


: Manh Bridge Pi 
Cary Manufacturing Company, BROOKLYN coeues 





Our new Self-Tightening Twisted Wire Strap. Nails can be driven anywhere. 


‘“STANDARD” 
MILL EQUIPMENT 


Superior Products 


That Last Longer 
-@E“STANDARD” COMBINATION DOFFING CARS 


“STANDARD” TAPERED FIBRE BASKETSI™ 


ROVING CANS—TRUCKS—BARRELS 
DOFFING CARS—BASKETS—BOXES 


Write today for catalog. 


STANDARD FIBRE COMPANY 


Miller Street, Somerville, Mass. 





Have You Figured Out the Saving | 
Satisfaction and Convenience of using | 


“Sonoco” Spiral-Wound Straw Board Tubes 


for winding your cloth—particularly 
if it is to be shipped to the bleachers? 





Send us your specifications and we shall be pleased to quote: 


| Southern Novelty Co., Hartsville, S. C. 








if 
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COTTON STORAGE 


350,000 —— BALES 
HANDLED DURING SEASON OF 1915-16 AT AMERICAN DOCK TERMINAL 
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CITY AND PORT OF NEW YORK 


Lowest insurance and storage rates in the City and Port of New York obtained in modern concrete warehouses. 
Fully protected by Automatic Sprinklers. New York Cotton Exchange license. Bonded employees. Forty years’ 


experience in Cotton Storage Business. Direct rail connection with all Trunk Lines. Illustrated booklet and rates 
| on application to AMERICAN DOCK COMPANY 


Executive Office: 17 State Street, New York 
“If you are not a patron of the American Dock Terminal, you should 6, .’’ 


What About Your Mill Office? 





| Is your office just a plain ‘‘cotton factory’’ office with worn-out furniture and inefficient filing 
. systems, etc.? 
Or is it a modern ‘‘Textile Mill’’ office, with up-to-date office furniture and ‘‘easy of access’’ filing 
| 4 systems—an office that has a brisk, business-like look to it? 

i . Let us make your office up-to-date. We carry everything for the mill office,—desks, chairs, tables, 


Globe-Wernicke filing cabinets,—everything that is used in an office. 
| Our prices are right—our service is prompt. 


i | Baylis Office Equipment Company 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Makes Stencils fp half a minute, 
each 


Don’t WRITE the same wording over and over 
at reduced cost of 1-10c 


: Write for catalogue ‘ ufacturer ] again— 
Stencil 


Machine Ene Use a Rubber Stamp 


Bradley Ball Stencil Pot uses Liquid ! Your order will be filled 
Ink for marking and stenciling. Price ! l Promptly and Properly. 


30c or $3.00 per doz. Manufacturers 
of Oil Stencil Papers. 


Write for Prices and Samples. | DIXIE SEAL r.7 STAMP co. 
A. J. BRADLEY MFG. CO., | ae) ATLANTA, GA. 


| METAL CHECKS | 


NEW YORK 
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Ask us to show you how 


NATIONAL 
COUNTING 
MACHINES 


are saving money on counting in 
the Hosiery Mills. Also- how they 
are doing the counting in well 
known mills manufacturing hand- 
kerchiefs, cottons, threads, silks, 
underwear, garters and a long line 
of other textile products. These 
mills are now saving money on 
their counting. Perhaps you can 
do the same Isn't it worth in- 
vestigating at any rate? 
Catalog On Request. 
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LABOR IS SCARCE---WAGES 
ARE HIGH---WHY 
SEN THE LABOR and LOWER 
THE COST OF TRUCKING? 
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Yj; Yi “‘The Duty These 
« Counters Perform 
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OU can do it by adopting the National-Chapman system 
of trucking, whereby loads are transported on cheap 
wooden platforms—the truck itself being always free—always 


, working—never delayed to wait for unloading. 


The National-Chapman Elevating Truck for textiles, with 
platforms, costs less to install than the number of old- 
fashioned trucks necessary to accomplish the same amount 
of work. In operation, it saves from one to three men’s 
labor—a considerable amount when figured in dollars at the 
end of the year. 


Isn’t it worth while to know about the National-Chapman 
Elevating Truck for textiles—to consider it as a possible 


money-saver in your business? 
and Illustrated Catalog C. 


NATIONAL SCALE COMPANY 
12 Bank Street Chicopee, Falls, Mass. 
All Trucks Equipped with Hyatt Reller Bearings 


Ask for complete information 





is Enormous.’’ 
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‘extile Counters 


are enabling manufacturers to cut costs, tell where the leaks are and give the exact 
performance of all the machines and operators. 


Loom Pick Counter Speed Counter 


a 
Ned oss 


For taking the speed of Mule, 
PRODUCTS Ring Frame or Throstle and 


ul THINGS THAT Roving Spindles. 


COUNT 









are Automatic, Economical Auditors that tell the truth and never throw up their 
jobs. Our Free Booklet has shown many textile manufacturers how to count their 
costs and cut them. We will send it to you with pleasure upon request. 


THE VEEDER MANUFACTURING CO. 


| Lr ede 6 Sargeant St, HARTFORD, CONN,U.8.4. 11.01 Counters 
: Lineal Measuring Cyclometers for Bicycles ond ee for Automo- Thread Measuring 


Counters biles and Horse Drawn Vehicles, Tachometers, Tachodometers. Counters 


Adjustable Rocker HUBBARD BALL BOXES 
Shaft Bearings BEARING 
Hubbard Ball Bearing Boxes were first applied 
to shoddy pickers early in 1912, and today the 








original boxes are in constant service, proving the 


F practicability of ball bearings for textile ma- 
i r chinery. 

| Heavy main eylinders of Cotton, Woolen or 
i\ Worsted Cards also offer an excellent opportunity 
ih for ball bearings to reduce friction and eliminate 
| : wear and care of the journals. 

3 


No. 1 A. Patented Oct. 26, 1915. 


THs is just a common sense attachment that has not failed to 
satisfy a single mill. ; 
: | Your rocker-shaft troubles will be over when you equ'p your 
: looms with Day Adjustable Bearings. They will save you the cost 
: of a new rocker shaft for all time, reduce seconds and thin places, 
} save in supplies, break-outs, and in many other ways. 
1 / As one Georgia mill superintendent wrote us, 


t 
: 
| 
; 
i 
: “Any practical mill man who will test these bearings, will find at least 
: twenty different ways in which they will keep the loom in better shape and 
| increase production I would advise any mill man to try these bearings 
| : 
4 





and be convinced of the merit of it, like I have been,’ 
This man equipped his 1820 looms with Day Adjustable 





elk Bearings. | , , : 
i : : : . : Hubbard M linder Card Box D bled 
Hi i | | mR RR By mills using them will tell you about their a dae ae SY Ball — e 
si} f Let us send you a pair for trial. State kind of loom. Write | . t 3 } 
i today. | For further information and prices write— 
Haat | . 
iar Textile Specialty Company | | rrenu warre, HUBBARD MACHINE CO. 
; (Formerly Day Adjustable Bearing Company) ] Southern Agent, Worcester, 
i| GREENWOOD, S. Cc. Charlotte, N. C. Mass. 
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“Steady 


Improvement 
For 20 Years 


Twenty years ago, the first 
AMERICAN Steel Split Pulley 
was the best belt pulley on the 
market—because it was stee/. In 
those 20 years it has proved that 
it wears longer, delivers more 
power and consumes less energy. 
because it fans a minimum amount 
of air as it revolves and allows 
only a minimum belt slip. 


But the steel pulley that we make 
now differs from that of 20 years 
ago. With each year improve- 
ments were made—nothing radi- 
cal—but improvements neverthe- 
less. 


Today the three million AMERI- 
CAN Steel Split Pulleys that have 
been marketed are the best evi- 
dence of unassailable pulley qual- 
ity. 


Addressing us direct, or. com- 
municating with the nearest 
AMERICAN Pulley dealer, will 
bring you pulley facts vital to 
your business. 


AMERICAN 


STEEL SPLIT PULLEY 


Over 60,000 pulleys 
—3 in. to 120 in. in 
diameter — stocked 
at centers named be- 
low, and additional 
thousands stocked by 
over 200 dealers. 


AMERICAN 
PULLEY CoO. 


226-60 Wissahickon Ave. 
Philadelphia, U. 8. A. 
New York—33-35 Greene 
St. Boston—165 Pearl 
St. Chicago—114-116 8. 
Clinton St. Seattle— 
534 First Ave., South. 
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Th Is piiture shows one of themany Kron scales in use in the varstous 
mills of the American Thread Company. 


Increased Weighing 
Efficiency Assured 


The Kron performs automatically 
the whole weighing operation, 
weighing the material as fast as it 
can be handled. There's no chance 
for guessing—no false motions— 
no time wasted. 


*‘Load and Look’’ 


KronScales 


AUTOMATIC 


American Kron Scale 


SPRINGLESS 
All Metal Construction 

are proving a great time and labor saver in 

hundreds of textile mills and industrial plants 

of every description and are saving thousands 

of dollars yearly to the users. 

You, too, can secure 100% efficiency in your 

weighing by installing a Kron. 


Write for catalog and complete information. 


Co. 


422 East 53rd St., New York. 


CHICAGO—58 East 11th Street BOSTON—141 Milk Street. 
PHILADELPHIA—5O06 Fravklin Bank B dg. PITTSBURGH—Business Men's Exchange 
CLEVELAND—610 Union Bidg. LOUISVILLE —405 Urban Bidg. 
PROVIDENCE—125 Washington St. SAN FRANC! ‘CO—156 Fourth St. 

Wi. SON. H. C.—Oppesite Chamber of Commerce 
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Should They Cost Double the Money”? 


O SAYS 8S. 8. Miller, hosiery manufacturer, Reading, Pa., writing about his ex- 

perience with Link-Belt Silent Chain in driving the machinery in his hosiery mill. 
Before installing Silent Chain Drives every known power transmission was considered, 
and ‘‘quite a few of them tried.”’ 


Link-Belt Silent Chain Drives solve the power transmission problems of the modern textile mill. 
They afford positive drives on long and short centers, and are over 98% efficient. 


drive will convince you that it is the ideal transmission for power. 


t 


how to select them and to determine prices. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


MLL LMM TTT 


It will be worth your while to investigate Link-Belt Silent Chain Drives for your work. A single = 


Write for Data Book No. 125, our 112-page price list. It explains Silent Chain Drives, and shows = 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS 
New York 299 Broadway Detroit.......... 732 Dime Bank Bldg. Los Angeles, 161 N. Los Angeles St. Knorxville................. Empire Bldg. 
= Boston. . ....+.49 Federal St. Wilkes-Barre..... 2nd Nat'l Bank Bldg. Denver, Lindrooth, Shubart & Co., Birmingham, D. T. Blakey, 309 Am. 
= Pittsburgh............ 1501 Park Bidg. Minneapolis........... 413 S. Third St. Boston Bldg. Trust Bidg. = 
= St. Louis....Central Nat'l Bank Bidg. Louisville Ky...F. Wehle, Starks Bldg. San Francisco....... 461 Market Street Charlotte, N. C., J. S. Cothran, Com- = 
= Buffalo... 698 Ellicott Square Seattle............. 580 First Ave., 8S. New Orleans, Whitney Supply Co., 418 mercial Bank Bldg. = 
= Cleveland 1304 Rockefeller Bldg. Portland, Ore......14th & Lovejoy Sts. So. Peters St. Toronto, Canadian Link-Belt Co., Ltd. = 





Where 





You Lose 






Power 







Whenever or Wher- 
ever Your Belt Slips 
You Are Losing 






For Efficiency anil Economy 


Use NIGRUM Bearings 


You'll never have to stop your machine, due 
to the neglect of someone to properly oil it, 
providing you use NIGRUM Bearings. 

NIGRUM Bearings run smoothly and evenly 
without oil, grease or attention. They will save 
you money by saving you oil, and eliminate 
much of the wear and tear upon the working 
parts of the machine. 


Write for Interesting Booklet, ‘‘Oil-less Bearings.’’ 


BOUND BROOK OIL-LESS BEARING CO. 


10 Church St.,. BOUND BROOK, N. J. 


All Genuine Graphited ‘‘Oil-less Bearings’’ have always been made 
at Bound Brook, N. J., in the United States of America. 







Power. 





substance to make them run properly. Crown your pul- 
leys with serap leather, or even common cotton cloth 
placed in layers until you gain the desired effect. 








AMENT’S .i3 

GLUE 
will hold almost any substance to any surface for any 
reasonable length of time. 


S@8"Send for Free Sample Today. 


H. B. AMENT 
8 Camp St., 










You don’t need to paint your belts with any sticky 









Louisville, Ky 
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longer than I 


Also too noisy 








PART VI—=> 


One year was the longest time any of 
the gears or chains lasted. The belt 
drives with Cork Insert Pulleys on mo- 
tors and machines have been running 
without trouble of any sort since 1912 
andtoday are inas good working order 
as ever. The superintendent, Mr. F. 
M. Bills, will give you any desired 
details. This is just one of many hundred 
cases covering all lines of manufac- 
turing where Cork Inserts get results 
impossible with 


They meet all conditsons— 


hat were ordinary 


equipment. 
heavy loads, high speeds, small arc of 
contact, dampness, dust, oil—they are 
he one type of pulley that guarantees 
the delivery of all the power the belt wil] 


corry—1 H. P. or 1000 H. P. it makes 
no difference. 
Send for catalog showing the different uses and 


economies of Cork Insert Pulleys and how others 
have cashed in on them by stopping the wastes. 





THE COUPLING SYSTEM 
OF ROPE DRIVING 
This coupling is for use on the English system 


rope drive and controls all stretch of the indi- 
vidual ropes in this system. 





Hunt Coupling ready for use. 


You can shorten these ropes at any time by 
simply twisting the coupling. This is done with 
the rope in position on the pulleys. 

If you are considering the installation of a 
rope drive or are now operating such a drive let 
us show you the advantages of the Hunt Coupling 
System. 


Ask us for Catalogue W-15-1 treating generally of 
rope driving and describing our coupling system. 


Cc. W. HUNT CO., Inc., 


WEST NEW BRIGHTON, N. Y., U. S.A. 


61 Broadway, N. Y. City. Fisher Bidg., Chicago. 
Munsey Bidg., Washington. 


Here’s the Story in Six Parts 


I " Hl ad aot PINION 
CUT GEARS eer ess er A CHAIN DRIVE against Cut Gear 
Were cut quickly Lasted little Quieter—but did No better than Ps AF toe 


not last long 
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of the efforts of the Blackstone Mfg. Co., Blackstone, Mass. 
to make their spinning frames run properly. 









































lasted one year 
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AFTER ALL OTHERS FA/LED 
THEY USED CORK INSERT 


THE CORK INSERT CO., 162 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 








The Excelsior Wood Split Pulley Company wishes to 


ANNOUNCE Mac 


To the supply trade that their Company was com- 
pletely reorganized about April 1 of this year 
and now has NEW OFFICERS, NEW DIRECT- 
ORS, NEW CAPITAL and is under entirely new 
management. 

We have installed new machinery, new power 
and greatly increased our production. 

It will be our aim in the future to make one of 
the best wood pulleys on the market, and we will 
carry a large, complete stock at all times. 


Dealers write for catalogs and discounts. We 
want one in your town. Write us. 
EXCELSIOR PULLEY CO., Inc., CUBA, N. Y. 


M. A. Howell, Pres. & Gen’l. Mgr. 
E. Z. Howell, V. Pres. & Treas. C. F. Zietlow, Secy. 


PSPEpPEhnh*ERESal~Ea=EBn\_SSES=|p5p5pp]pEHEpnnEHEHNnH™EH"BB]S————! 
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Machine Tools—Mill Supplies 


Foundry Equipment 


We represent the following companies : 


Whiting Foundry Equipment Co. Skinner Lathes and Drill Chucks 





Landis Bolt Cutters | Cincinnati Millers and Grinders 
Gould & Eberhardt Shapers and Gear Cutter’ Cincinnati Planers and Boring Mills 
Lodge & Shipley Lathes _ Bullard Boring Mills and Vertical Turret 
Cincinnati Bickford Upright and Radial Tathes 
Drills Cleveland Open Side Planers 
Acme Turret Lathes _ Williams White Punches and Shears 
Blanchard Surface Grinders Stoever Pipe Cutting Machines 
South Bend Lathes Baker Bros. Drills and Keyseaters 
High Class Line of When in the market for apparatus manufactured by the 
— above concerns, we guarantee you prompt service and 
Packing absolute satisfaction. Let’s get acquainted. 
Pipe 
Valves : See list of stock on hand on page 184. 
Fittings 


Elevating Machinery 


Conveying Machinery SEEGER-WALRAVEN co. 


Power Transmission Machinery 
Pumps 

Air Compressors 28 West Alabama St., Atlanta, Ga. 
Gas and Oil Engines 


Economy is Buying Wisely—Not Cheaply 


0 


AAA cs 





| wn NH 










Full Automatic, BEY SSE and 
Hand Operated 









Especially adapted for use in Cotton Mills. 
Hundreds now in use. Send for Special 
Circulars. 


The D. E. Whiton Machine Co., 


NEW LONDON, CONN. 


G ANTI- CORROSIVE- 
YLINDER Oe 
TRY A BARREL FOR 60 DAYS 


If it does not come up to your standard of what a goad 
lubricating oil should be, and you consider that it is not 
worth our price—put your own value on it and remit on 
that basis. Isn't that a fair proposition? “A. C. C." will 
pare down your oil and cylinder repair 
bills—save your piston packing, too. It 
has been doing this for forty years, it will OE 
effect such a saving now—just give / 
“A. C. C.” a chance. 

May we go into the subject with you? 


,H. KELLOGG « co. \ 















Your Oil 
REDUCE OIL BILLS 


Flota Mica is a scientifically pre- 
pared dry compound, that is mi.ed 
with oil, the oil being used simply 
to carry the compound to the bearing. 

Flota Mica will absolutely reduce 
friction, cool any hot bearing, and fill 
up scored marks. It will not cake or 
harden, nor will it stop up the finest 
oil groove. 

A much cheaper oil can be used 
when Flota Mica is mixed with it. 












thus you can cut your oil bill in half. 
Sold on the basis that if not fully satisfactory, the unused " weamees may be 


ou 6 cae charge oy gage 
ite today for 


THE FLOTA MICA SALES COMPANY 
214 Moffat Bidg. Detroit, Mich 


AGENTS :—A. H. Carriers, Security Bldg., St. Louis, Mo.; V. A. ore, 1504 
mite. cane Ga. H. W. Nickel, 1265 Broadway, Reem 411, 













Mix It With ae 
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THE PROOF OF THE PUDDING 


When such mills as these install and 
endorse B. W. welding apparatus, it 
means that they are convinced that weld- 
ing when properly adapted, means an 
actual saving in time and money. 









Mass. Mills In Ga. 
Proximity Mfg. Co. 
Springstein Mills 
Laneaster Mills 
Thomaston Cn Mills 
Pell City Mills 
West Point Mfg. Co. 
Pelzer Mfg. Co. 
Anchor Duck Mills 
Shawmut Mills 


Bibb Mfg. Co. 
Erlanger Cn Mills 
Manehester Mills 
Lawrence-Holt Mills 
Lanett Cotton Mills 
Erwin Cotton Mills 
Floyd Cotton Mills 
Social Cirele Cn Mills 
Covington Cn Mills 
Trion Cotton Mills 







And over two hundred others. 


A Demonstration is a Revelation. 


BIRD-WILCOX CO., Inc. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. Savannah, Ga. Atlanta, Ga. 


HERE IS IRREFUTABLE PROOF 


The three highest buildings 
in the world—Metropolitan 
Life Bldg., Woolworth Bldg., 
and Singer Bidg.—have in- 
stalled 


BLACKMAN 
VENTILATORS 


Could any stronger proof of 
their superiority be given than 
selection by the most promi- 
nent Architects? Send for 
our catalog, giving names of 
hundreds of other promi- 
nent buildings equipped with 
Blackman Ventilators. 


HOWARD & MORSE, 
45 Fulten St., New York. 














WEST 


Cotton Mill Castings 


LOOM AND SECTION BEAMS 
MANHOLE FRAMES AND COVERS 
GRATE BARS 


Write Us. 


West Point, Ga. 
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Oxy-Acetylene Welding and Cutting 























Broken Crank Shaft Made 
Good as New at Cost of 50c 
by Oxy-Acetylene Welding 


A broken erank shaft in ygyr mill would cost you much 


more than 50c, in time lost alone. 


By having oxy-acetylene welding equipment on hand, 
you can make immediate repairs to broken or worn ma- 
chine parts and tools right in your own shop, thereby 
avoiding expensive delays and replacements. 

Oxy-acetylene welding has great possibilities for de- 
cided savings in every textile mill. It makes possible 


better repairs at less cost. 





PROCESS 


Employs both gases (acetylene and oxygen) in portable cylin- 
ders. Prest-O-Lite Dissolved Acetylene (ready-made carbide 
gas) is backed by Prest-O-Lite Service, which provides dry, 
purified gas, insuring better welds, quicker work, and lower 
cost, and also avoids the large initial outlay and heavy de- 
preciation incurred in making crude acetylene in a carbide 
generator. 


Necessary equipment is not expensive. We furnish high-grade welding ap- 
paratus for $60 (Canada $75); acetylene service at additional cost. Adaptable 
for oxy-acetylene cutting by the addition of special cutting blow-pipe. Thorough 
instructions are furnished free to every user of Prest-O-Lite Dissolved Acety- 
lene—any average workman who understands metals can learn the process 
quickly and easily. 

If you are interested in developing extra profits in your 
mill—in repair or construction work—investigate oxy- 
acetylene welding. Fully illustrated literature sent on 


request. 


The Prest-O-Lite Company, Inc. 
The World’s Largest Makers of Dissolved Acetylene 
U. S. Main Office and Factory: 

836 Speedway, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Canadian Office and Factory, Merritton, Ontario. 
53 Branches and Charging Plants 
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TOWERS and TANKS 
That are Built Right 


Boilers, 


Structural 
Steel Work 


Sheet Steel 
and Plate Work 


Boiler Tubes, 
Castings, 
Etc. 

Tell us what you 
want and let us 

quote prices. 


The Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co, 


Chaitanooga, Tenn. 





This is simple, common sense economy. 
MOREHEAD MANUFACTURING CO., Cotton Mill Dept., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
1 A 
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MAXIMUM EFFICIENCY 
FROM STEAM HEATED 
TEXTILE MACHINERY 


LUGGISH circulation in the 

steam coils of your heated 
machines is impossible if you in- 
stall the 


The saving and use of all hot returns as boiler feed is like ‘‘eating your cake 
and having it.’’ The steam’ has done its appointed work, but has not yet given up 
all its initial heat. By returning the condensation direct, under pressure, to the 
boiler very little of this heat is wasted. 


Get all the facts—ask for catalog. 


RMA 





| J. S. SCHOFIELD’S SONS CO., 


Macon, Georgia 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


High Pressure Return Tubular Boilers, High 


Grade Stationary Steam Engines, Tanks, 
Stacks, Stand Pipes. 


| Heavy Castings and Wrought Iron 
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Seri-Vane Blowers 
For Mechanical Draft 


These well known fan blowers are extensively used 
by power plants throughout the country for producing 
forced draft. The U. 8. S. ‘‘Minnesota’’ has one of our 
mechanical draft outfits. 























Seri-Vane Blowers are substantially built with cast 
iron shell of finished design and first-class workmanship 
to stand rough usage. The side plates of the shell are 
made interchangeable so that the hanger may be placed 
on either side, or it may be rotated 180 degrees and the 
fan secured to ceiling. 














We have a corps of engineers with extensive experience who will gladly solve your problems in connec- 
tion with the motion of air. 

Our fans and air washers have set a standard for cooling, heating, and ventilating. 
Catalogs Nos. 65 and 67 show the complete line. Write for them today. 


The New York Blower Co. 


Main Office: Archer Ave., and Canal St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Works: BUCYRUS, OHIO. 
508 Erie Bldg. 502 Plymouth Bldg. 12 Railroad Place 
Cleveland, O. Minneapolis, Minn. East Orange, N. J. 
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Should You Use It? 


Because it is the simplest and most eco- 
nomical means of cooling water. 
Because the initial installation of the ‘‘Spraco’’ System is less than 
a cooling tower system, the operation and maintenance is less ex- 
pensive, and the general efficiency is greater. 
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Throughout the entire year an average vacuum of 28” can be maintained by means of 
the Spraco Cooling System. 

Because with the Spraco Cooling System there is less evaporating loss and less make-up 
water required. 

Because the yearly saving effected by the Spraco Cooling System will generally pay a 
big return on its cost. 

Because the design of the ‘‘Spraco’’ nozzle insures a reduction in power. 

Because it is readily accessible and is a mighty handy adjunct in case of fire. 

Another special advantage of the ‘‘Spraco’’ System; in cool weather the cost of operat- 
ing may be cut in half. 

We are engineers as well as manufacturers, and our system is installed to suit your 
particular needs after a careful study of your indivilual problem. 

The service of our engineering staff is at your disposal at all times. Our booklet shows 
many installations both on the ground and on roofs, when ground space is limited. 
Write for it today. 


SPRAY ENGINEERING CO., 93 Federal St., BOSTON, MASS. 





Atlanta, Ga., - - Earl F. Scott, 707 Candler Bldg. New Orleans, La., A. M. Lockett & Co., Ltd., 533 Baronne St. 
Birmingham, Ala., - - McClary-Jemison Mchry. Co. Houston, Tex., Tenant-Lovegrove Co., Union Nat. Bank Bldg. 
Charlotte, N. C., J. 8. Cothran, 200 Commercial Bank Bld. Dallas, Tex., Smith & Whitney, Southwestern Life Bldg. 





DIAMANT 





HINK of the loss if your plant were to 
eatch fire and burn down 
Even if it were covered completely by in- 
e, think of the lost profits on unfilled 
orders, the lost files of data, account books, 
and you will resolve to protect your 
against fire 


out before protecting your plant! An ounce 
yrevention is worth a pound of cure. If 


prepared to quench it before it gains head- 


ient protection is with the aid of 


FIRE EXTINGUISHERS 


They pay for themselves by reducing the cost 

of fire insurance, as.insurance companies re- 

their value and will reduce your 

if you install them \sk your in- 
agent 


surance 


are big enough to extinguish a good 





don't wait until you're burned 


was to start in your mill, are you 


If not, then the sheopent and most 


ACME 


sized fire, yet small enough to be quickly 
and easily handled. 

They are examined, tested and labeled under 
the direction of the Underwriters’ Labora- 


tories, Inc 


\sk us todav to send you prices of an 
installation of Acmes in your mill 


Missouri Lamp & Mfg. Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 











YOU WOULD GET 


Amazing Teamwork 


Between Your Pump and a 
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Wolf’s Elastine Lacquer 


A Super- Varnish 


used exclusively 
in the 


Union 
Central 
Bldg. 


Cincinnati! 


—the largest sky- 
scraper west of New 
York. 

Why? Because it 
is guaranteed to 
outwear any varnish 
on the market to- 
day. Will _~=inot 
seratch, check or 
break. 


Send for free 
sample. 


Leon L. Wolf 


Paint Co. 


304 Liaceln Inn Court 
Cincinnati, - O. 


“Reliability Their Main Feature” Hj) Shafts, » ait BOILERS Re Mills and a 
Hangers, Belting, ag a 


Packing, 


Refer Chadwick, Hoskins, Woodside, Chiquola, Sib- 


FOSTER PISTON ACTUATED ]| ley, King, Enterprise, Langley, Piedmont and Pelzer Mills. 


PUMP GOVERNOR 


There has never been any doubt 
as to the Supremacy of this Foster 
device over all other pump govern- 
ors—once it is properly installed. 
In fact we guarantee it to give closer 
and longer continuous service than 
any other similar valve on the 
market. 


Its service is sure, positive and 
reliable. It maintains perfectly tight 
seats and never leaks. Made 
throughout of best steam metal com- 
position in sizes 14” to 2” and with 
iron bodies and composition seats 
for larger sizes. 


Illustrated data on this and other 
Foster Specialties for the regulation 
and control of pressure,—steam, air, 
water or gas,—yours for the asking. 


Foster Engineering Co. 
NEWARK, N. J. 


180 No. Dearborn St., - Chicago, Ill. 
161 Summer 8t., - Boston, Mass. 
404 Arrott Bldg. - Pittsburgh, Pa. 


712 Harrison Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 








High Pressure Boilers built to Insurance Specifica- 
tions. Rivet Holes Punched or Drilled. Pumps, Injec- 


tors, Pipe Mill Supplies; Castings: 


LOMBARD *°"""..2'semiy sere, 
AUGUSTA, GEORGIA 





















| PERFORATED METALS 
FOR ALL PURPOSES 


Such as Cotton Seed Off Mills, Cotton Gins, 
Phosphate Sereens, Coal Sereens, Ventilation, 
Electrical Devices, Sugar Mills, Surfacing for 


Sand Rolls. 
Send for Metal Sample Plate and Circular. 


ERDLE PERFORATING CO. 


167 YORK ST., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Soil pollution and disease originate Patents Pending. Wo, 2 ‘‘SANISEP’’ System with partition, for two 
here, houses. 


WHICH IS YOUR MILL VILLAGE EQUIPPED WITH? 
CEMENT PRODUCTS COMPANY, Wilmington, N.C. Manufacturers of ‘‘SANISEP”’ Tanks. 


| ABSORBENT COTTON | 
“SALCO”. “PALMETTO” | 
“ HOSPITAL” 


Manufactured 
by 


SOUTHERN 

















































5 Quarter of a Million giving satisfac- 
tion. Save Water; Require No Pit; 


Simple in the extreme. The most 









ee durable water closet made. In service 
INC winter and summer. 






Columbia, S. C. 









rim bowls. 
Heavy brass valves. 













Enameled roll flushing 


S ANIT ‘ARY | Strong hardwood seat. 
| Galvanized tank. 

P AP ER CUSP ID ORS ! dapaien a castings 
Nothing to Wash. Nothing to Clean. will not break. 





Simply fill with wet or dry saw dust, when dirty burn them up. 





pressure before leav- 






ing factory. 






Tested under hydraulic 





SOLD BY JOBBERS 
EVERYWHERE. 


| 
| 
JOSEPH A. VOGEL CO. | 





WILMINGTON 
DELAWARE 








a 
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is installed for Fire and 
Breakage Protection, Light 
Diffusion and Minimizing 
Cost of Maintenance. 


Let us mail you samples 
and literature which will 
give valuable information. 


Postex Cotton Mill, Post, Texas 


MississiPpP! Wire GLAass Co. 


217 5th Ave. 


NEW YORK. 
7 W. Madison 8t., 4070 N. Main 8t., 


Chicago, Tl. St. Louis, Mo. 


A NEW INDUSTRIAL FIRST AID OUTFIT. 


Designed by the surgeon in charge of-one of the largest Industrial plants in the country, and comes complete with everything 
needed for First Aid work. 

Let us quote you manufacturer’s prices on our New First Aid equipment or on a special cutfi that better meets your 
requirements. Send for booklet describing First Aid or Emergency equipments. 


FRANK S. BETZ CO. - . 7 
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Year after year G-E Apparatus is 
selected by mills and manufacturers 


For the big mill additions and extensions as well as the small ones G-E 
apparatus has almost universally been selected. This has been true year 
after year for a long time until today 75% of all electric power used in the 
textile industry passes through G-E motors. 

A large majority of the textile machinery manufacturers at the big 
textile shows consistently select G-E motors to drive their exhibits. Where 
certainty of power and excellence of performance are demanded G-E mo- 
tors are considered indispensable. 

The verdict of this highly qualified electorate merits your mature con- 
sideration. 

Remember the last word in motor design for each and every moving 
machine used in the textile industry can be obtained from our engineer 
salesmen who, if requested, will study your local conditions before pre- 
scribing. 


General Electric Company 


General Office: Schenectady, N. Y. 


District Offices in: 
Boston, Mass. New York, N. Y. Cincinnati, Ohio Chicago, Ill. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Atlanta, Ga. Denver, Colo. San Francisco, Cal. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Sales Offices in all Large Cities. 
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“SMASH” 





This disorganizing and costly smash is ever so i 
rare where Shambow Shuttles areused. That’s 
why Shambow Shuttles are profitable to use. 

Straight Floor Sweep Its costly for you to do without them. 


FLOOR | 
SWEEPS| 


are made to last. Your broom expense will be i 
i 


QUALITY CLOTH AND 
EFFICIENCY. USE 


HAMBOW 


EQUIP THE LOOM FOR I 


practically eliminated, for Feleo Sweeps outwear 
a dozen brooms. 


send you a trial broom? 


D. D. Felton Brush Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
S. A. Felton & Son Co., Manchester, N. H. 


Manuacturers and Repairers of all Kinds of Brushes. 


YOU’LL FIND THEM YOUR MOST 
WILLING HELPERS IN STRIVING 
FOR 100 PER CENT PRODUCTION 


Shambow i 
Shuttle Company 


WOONSOCKET, RHODE SLAND | 


S 
Made in any width for any purpose. | 
weitere” |i SHUTTLES 


Products of Quality 


CALICO PRINTERS BLEACHERS 


Lappings, Endless Blankets, Doctors, Doctor Wheat, Corn and Potato Starches, Tapioca 
and Sago Flours, Soluble Starches, Finish- 


Stones, Finger Stones, Files, Steaming , ; 
Blankets, English Blue Stone, Water of Ayr oe ee 


Stones, Gravers, Color Shop Gums, Finish- 

ing Gums, White and Colored, Soluble COTTON MILLS 

Starches, Wheat, Corn and Potato Corn, Wheat and Potato Starches, Tapioca 

Starches, Tapioca and Sago Flours, Dex- and Sago Flours, Warp Sizing Gone, Sie 
’ ing Compounds. 


trines & Gums from Corn and Potato 

Siskin tne Wade an Mee WOOLEN and WORSTED MILLS 
Flours, Soluble Oils, Alizarine Assistants, Warp Sizing Gums. 
Softeners, Acetate of Chrome. TEXTILE MACHINERY 


The Mycock Regulating Cloth Expander, 
DYERS Scutchers, Piece End Whaleback Sewing 
Soluble Oils, Softeners, Imported Sumac a ar Pewsgye ~ geen 


Extracts, Warp Gums. Guides, Etc. 


Let us send yeu fall information about our lines. Drop us a line today. 


Thomas Leyland & Co., Readville, Mass. 


F. T. WALSH, Manager. 
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INFORMATION ON 
BUYING. 


A mill superintendent in 
South Carolina writes: 


‘*Kindly put me in touch 
at once with either a second- 
hand Garnett machine, or 
the manufacturer of q ma- 
chine for running clips and 
ravelings in a hosiery mill.’’ 


We want the readers of 
Corron to know that the 
Editorial Department is ai- 
ways ready to help you in 
locating the manufacturer of 
any machinery or supplies you 
may desire to purchase. If 
they. haven’t the information 
at hand, they ean _ readily 
secure it. If you don’t find 
what you want to buy in the 
advertising pages, write the 
Editorial Department and the 
information will be sent you 
by return mail. 


GRADDICK’S PRODUCTION 
TABLES. 


From an officer of a six 
million dollar knitting corpor- 
ation: 


‘**T have followed with a 
great deal of interest the pub- 
lication of the Graddick’s 
Production Tables in (o7Trox 
and I would like very much 
to know if you are going to 
publish a production table for 
filling or hosiery yarn spinning 
to follow your table No. 2 and 
to carry yarn numbers up 
high, say to about 65 or 70. 
If, by chance, you have al- 
ready published this and I 
have overlooked it, I would 
thank you to send me a copy 
of same. I would also like 
to have another copy of table 
No. 2. 


DOESN’T FORGET COTTON. 


One of the readers of Cor- 
TON writes us: 

‘*T recently returned from a 
two years’ stay in China and 
want to renew my subscription 
to Corton-”’ 
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WHAT’S IN THIS ISSUE 
OF INTEREST TO YOU? 


Not every article in each 
issue will be of direct interest 
to all readers of Corron. Cov- 
ering as (orron does manu- 
facturing problems in cotton, 
knitting, dyeing, bleaching and 
finishing mills, together with 
cotton and yarn market re- 
ports, there will necessarily be 
articles that do not have direct 
bearing upon your present 
work. However, if the edito- 
rial departments have done 
their work well, the number of 
articles in each field will be 
well balanced and you will find 
much of interest in your par- 
ticular line. If you would like 
to see more material upon any 
one subject, if you have any 
particular questions you would 
like to see discussed, just jot 
them down and mail them to 
us. 


DESIRES INFORMATION 
ON BUILDING A NEW 
COTTON MILL. 


From the secretary of a 


Chamber of Commerce in Kan- 
sas: 

‘*Please send us sample cop- 
ies and terms of subscription 
of your publication CorrTon: 
It is our purpose to organize a 
company here within the next 
few months for the purpose of 
building a cotton mill. Would 
be glad of any suggestions you 
may care to offer as to what 
you think of the field along 
this line of investment.’’ 


‘*TO BE CONGRATULATED 
ON THE CONTINUED 
IMPROVEMENT.’’ 


A power and textile engineer 
in North 


‘*Enelosed find $1.00, for which 
send me your magazine Cor 
TON, for two years. You cer- 
tainly are to be eongratulated 
on the continued improvement 
of your publication. ’’ 


Carolina writes— 
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Don’t Envy the Man Who Has Solved His 
Lubricating Problems. 


HE USES | | Temperature Instruments 
DIXON'S INDICARECORDING 


CONTROLLING 


TICONDEROGA Corvenponsdones -lastted 


The H&M Division 


FLAKE GRAPHITE Taylor instrament Compan 


The FLAKES fill in the ever-present microscopic 

irregularities on bearing surfaces, thereby re- 

moving the cause of friction. Oil alone cannot do 

this, but oil combined with the proper proportion 

of DIXON’S TICONDEROGA FLAKE GRAPH- 

ITE will prevent destructive metal-to-metal 
contact. 





| Result? Less oil required—lower frictional 
losses—no shut-downs for repairs. 


Send at once for booklet No. 34-C. 
Made in JERSEY CITY, N. J., by the 


JOSEH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
DO¥ Established 1827. i XO< 
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| | Harnesses 
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| | | Never 

JORDAN eeeeeeeiiie Ga. | Vary 

ba The great care with which our loom = 
| — harnesses are made, together with a i 
| rigid inspection during each one of © 
y Allen Safety | | the processes through which they go, | 
tf | Set S | = produces harnesses not only of su- 

Hy | e crews | — perior quality but harnesses the 
Hi! ty of shot lengths. rent = We makes special’ ! & © Guality of which is always the same. 
RREE Allen Socket Cap Screws 

' ‘i are very neat in appearance and exceedingly strong. 

bil ats @inte >. Satna ieee GARLAND MFG. CO. 

i THE ALLEN MEG. CO., Hartford, Conn SACO, MAINE 

: ; 173 Princess St.. Man ehester. Easiand. 
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How the South Should Move. 





For the first time in a generation there are large amounts 
of fluid capital in the South. Whatever its people may 
wish to undertake, there is enough home money here to do, 
if there is sufficient courage and intelligence behind the 
money. 

As a concrete example ofthis statement the two widely 
separated cities of Atlanta, Ga., and Tulsa, Okla., with a 
total population, not much if any over 225,000, have on 
deposit in their banks at this writing about 100 millions of 
dollars. This is but one illustration of the easy condition 
everywhere prevailing. 

Certainly the time appears to have come for a decided 
forward movement, and there are three parallel roads which 
we should travel at a properly co-ordinated pace. 

These three roads are Agriculture, Mining, and Manu- 
factures stated in the order of relative priority of claim for 
recognition. 

Commerce will take care of itself without special effort. 
In Transportation, aside from Texas, we need very little 
new railway trackage, though both railway and river trans- 
portation should be much improved. 

Let us briefly consider our Agriculture. Our great de- 
fects have been too large an acreage for the power used, 
the adherence to one crop systems, and the lack of working 
capital. Let us take the last item first. In no other of 
the great agricultural nations is the farmer expected to 
operate without a working capital. In some countries this 
working capital runs to $50 per acre, and in countries like 
Belgium where garden farming is the rule, to $200, $300, 


$400 per acre. ‘This defect can now be overcome, for while 


the Rural Credits Law is very crude it seems likely that its , 


most beneficent effect will be to unloosen the purse strings 
of men of money who have heretofore looked askance at 
the farmer. There is now plenty of Southern money to 
finance Southern farmers at fair rates of interest. 

The next drawback, the one crop system, has been so 
thoroughly diseussed and its weaknesses shown, that it needs 
That 


Corn, wheat, oats, forage crops, 


but a few words. We must diversify or be destroyed. 
is the plain English of it. 
fruits, cattle and hogs, must be the supporting pillars of 
our cotton and tobacco and the statement needs no argument. 

We come now to note that the acreage is too great for 
That 
That spells 


the power used, both man power and horse power. 
means slovenly, hasty, and poor cultivation. 


poor erops even in good seasons. We need more machin- 


ery and close cultivation. We need to double our acre 


production in every crop, and it ean be done. 


December, Nineteen-Sixteen. 








The greatest blessing that could come to the South 
would be that not an additional acre should be brought 
under plow in the next ten years. If that could be brought 
about our farmers would be truly prosperous. Every bank, 
every chamber of commerce, every board of trade should get 
in close and sympathetic touch with our farmers, in an 


We see 


today the results of a failure to intelligently co-ordinate our 


effort to remedy the defects of our agriculture. 


agricultural and industrial life. 


Mining offers a tremendous opening to Southern men 
world’s surface is 
Coal 


and iron, copper and aluminum, salt and sulphur, oil, lead 


and money. No other equal area of the 


richer in the winerals which lie beneath the surface. 


and zine, marble and granite, slate and soapstone, kaolin 
and ochre, gold and quicksilver, graphite, mica and feldspar, 
all these and many other valuable mineral elements are 
found in quantities and the field has hardly been scratched 
over. This ought to attract men and money. 

Manufacturing will necessarily follow these other devel- 
opments. In cotton manufacturing we have done well and 
probably pushed forward as fast as was prudent, but there 
are many manufacturing opportunities yet to be seized and 
these will be seen as we move forward. 

In so far as we have become a manufacturing people 
one just criticism can be leveled at our manufacturers which 
is that they have been less enterprising in pushing their 
wares than their Northern colleagues, and this should be 
remedied. 

One field we have overdeveloped, Lumbering. Our tim- 
ber has been ruthlessly wasted, and in that direction con- 
servation of what is left should be the watchword. 

In this brief outline nothing more has been attempted 
than to call attention to the fact that the South has abund- 
ant money, with ample fields for profitable use at home, and 
with no need to indulge in stock gambling or wasteful 


luxury. 


Concerning Conventions. 





The aceompanying story about conventions is repro- 
duced by permission from Drill Chips, a little magazine 
published by the Cleveland Fwist Drill Company. It is 
the text 


for a text, but the longer the text the shorter the sermon. 


printed as for a sermonette. It is rather long 


‘“Tt’s a funny thing about conventions—since time imme 
morial mankind has been attending conventions and yet both 
mankind and conventions continue to survive. It is wholly 
inexplicable. Early in our youth we succumb to a wild eray 
ing for knowledge, which we are led to believe nothing but 
a particular convention can satisfy. So we attend that 
convention. We linger thereabouts for a pe ‘od of time de- 










































54 
pending upon our physical endurance, and return home disil- 
lusioned and imbued with a passionate desire to eschew all 


things conventional for ever and ever thereafter. 

‘*Quite often we stick to this resolve for as long as a 
year—or until the next convention heaves its head over the 
horizon—whereupon we are again seized with that conven- 
tion hunger, and we repeat the previous performance with 
only minor variations. Conventions have become a habit 
with most of us—like corset stays, teething rings and vice- 
presidents, they are a relic of a delicious past to which we 
cling in fond remembrance. 

‘Publicly we all detest conventions, but privately we 
have much sympathy for them. As a result someone is al- 
ways perpetrating a convention. Prospectus after prospec- 
tus arrives—each with its insidious story. For a time we 
switch them to the wastebasket unopened, with a wholesome 
feeling of righteousness in the act. But at last the -conven- 
tion microbe gets into our feverish blood and we steal a 
guilty glanee into one of these seductive folders which extols 
the benefits to be derived from the forthcoming conclave. 

‘« «Alea jacta est’—same being highbrow for ‘the die is 
east.’ We read that it will be a ‘mental stimulus,’ a ‘busi- 
ness banquet,’ a ‘feast of facts,’ a ‘foregathering of brains’ 
and a ‘galaxy of glory.’ It’s the same old story—we have 
read it and heard it one thousand times one thousand, and 
yet we are hooked. That ‘mental stimulus’ stuff did the 
work—we need a ‘mental stimulus,’ yes our business needs 
a ‘mental stimulus.’ There will be bunches of big men 
hanging low where we can reach them at this convention. 
‘Big, business building thoughts’ will be running around 
loose like dust on a windy day. 

‘‘Webster, in his well-known little novelette, calls a 
convention ‘an assemblage meeting for a common purpose.’ 
Evidently Brother Noah had attended a convention or two 
and knew whereof he spake, for the nlost common of all 
purposes is to get something for nothing. That is why we 
go to conventions—and then we don’t get it. We slip away 
ostensibly to learn of the new things in the trade and (con- 
fidentially) to slip a wee bit of vacation past the eagle eye 
of a grasping firm. But we don’t get the vacation, and all 
those new things are befogged by a pack of propaganda push- 
ers who are there to sell us something which we don’t want. 
And then they don’t sell it. The day after a convention is 
a mutual disappointment to all concerned. 

‘*Let it be known that we are disposing of no second- 
hand information here—one fleeting look at us will tell more 
plainly than words that we have just returned from one of 
these legalized joy rides. Like all its forerunners this par- 
ticular convention was bill-boarded as a regular gold mine 
of ideas and a sure-enough touchstone to eternal fortune. It 
was all of that and a little bit more—for the hotels. Hotels 
seem to be the only people able to take something away from 
a convention which they do not bring to it. Judging from 
my own personal experience with hotels at convention time, 
this is not to be wondered at. For instance: On arrival at 
the forementioned convention, I made my way to a hotel 
which had been selected by our committee as an honest and 
upright emporium. They greeted me like a long lost brother, 
and as a token of esteem presented me with a sky-lighted 
hall bedroom that was undoubtedly a linen closet in less 
prosperous times. It cost five dollars per diem whether you 
slept in it or not. As an extra special inducement, I also 
had an interest in a bathtub next door. This proved very 
attractive until I discovered that the balance of the floor 
held a like interest. One chap in particular displayed a fond- 
ness for that tub which amounted to a real affinity. If clean- 
liness is really next to godliness, as they say, this man had a 
through ticket for the Pearly Gates—he slept in that tub 
because it was much more comfortable and convenient than 
his bed. 

‘*Conventions are like rubber plants—you can’t kill 
them, and the farther away you are from them the better 
they look. A convention in your own home town never 
amounts to very much. But if the same assemblage were to 
convene in Venice or Paris, it would, undoubtedly, be the 
‘biggest thing of its kind ever held in the history of the 
organization.’ 

‘*For that reason this convention, from which I am now 
recovering, was a real world-beater—I had to travel 458 
miles to get there. Along with some 5,000 other deluded vie- 
tims I made the trip filled with enthusiasm and hope. The 
lid was removed with much pomp and ceremony on a Mon- 
day morning by our beloved president, who undressed him- 
self for 68 minutes upon the good which we were about to 
receive. The outlook, as he _ pictured it, was brilliant 
in the extreme and we all with one accord yanked out reams 
of paper and nice new pencils that we might the more readily 
dash off notes upon the scintillating ideas soon to be cast 
among us. I ::ill have that pencil and the point is still as 
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innocent of use as the day it left the factory. Each morning 
I took it out and held it poised and waiting for the lightning 
to strike. Each evening I sheathed it in its scabbard unsul- 
lied by exercise of any kind. 

‘‘For four long, hot days we of the Faithful stuck it out. 
Our attending numbers shrank visibly hour by hour, until on 
the fourth and final day only a few disheartened wrecks 
remained. These had undoubtedly stuck in their seats since 
the previous day rather than return to the hotel. Only the 
speakers’ platform retained its customary vigor of lung and 
limb. From morning till night throughout the entire siege 
it was adorned with an untiring array of horn tooters whose 
favorate song seemed to be ‘I’m the Guy.’ After looking 
back over long years of convention oratory we are led to 
believe that this ditty may safely be termed the national 
convention anthem. 

‘‘Furthermore we have come to the unalterable conclusion 
that a convention can be a profitable investment for only 
three kinds of business—the band business, the bunting busi- 
ness, and the bunk business. Some there are to be sure who 
would add another ‘B’ to the list, but since a bottle has not 
touched our lips since our bawling babyhood, we cannot speak 
authoritatively on this point. 

‘*It is possible (though we regard it as hardly probable 
that someday there will be a convention at which we will 
do something besides march ourselves lame, talk ourselves 
hoarse and decide upon the date and place of the next erup- 
tion. But when that convention arrives we’ll be garbed in 
little white kimonos and the Angel Gabriel will call us to 
order, for surely then the millennium will be here.’’ 


This is the viewpoint of a manufacturer on conventions 
in general. {It is reproduced to illustrate a point. It shows 
a mental attitude that is more or less prevalent among 
higher executives. It is, however, particularly pertinent at 
this time because at the recent meeting of the Southern 
Textile Association in Columbia, a committee was appointed 
to approach the leading executives of the Southern mills 
and ask for greater financial support from the mills in 
order to further the work of the association. 

The membership of this association is composed of 
superintendents and overseers—the men who stand between 
the mill officers and the operatives. They have to deal with 
three variable factors, machinery, cotton, and human nature, 
and their problems are many and complicated. They should 
therefore, be given all reasonable support and opportunity 
to get together in any research work tending to increase 
their efficiciency. 

It has long been the custom of some members, after 
returning from a meeting, to report to their superiors any 
new points or methods they might have acquired while away, 
but this custom should be made more general.. The discus- 
sion periods should be longer and the excellent suggestion 
made by a member at the Columbia meeting, that the sub- 
jects to be taken up on the program at the meeting six 
months hence be given out to the members at the previous 


‘meeting, to allow time for careful thought and study, should 


be adopted. 

Because of the low membership rate, the finances of this 
association are always at a vanishing point. {While it is 
only right and proper for the mills, as the greatest bene- 
ficiaries, to assist in a financial way, the foregoing “text” 
suggests an additional method that will aid in two directions. 

If the Board of Governors would raise the price of asso- 
ciate membership to $10 per year, they would increase the 
association income around $1,000 per annum. If, at the 
same time, they would go on record with the statement that 
they preferred this method of cash support, and that indi- 
vidual members were not only able, but willing to pay for 
their own dinners and entertainment, such a stand would go 
a long way toward removing the “junket” idea from the 
minds of the mill officials to whom they expect to appeal 
for further financial aid. 
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Southern Textile Association 


The semi-annual meeting of the Southern Textile Asso- 
ciation, which was held at Columbia, S. C., on Friday and 
Saturday, November 17th and 18th, was attended by upward 
of 250 active and associate members. 

Ideal weather conditions prevailed and the inhabitants 
of the South Carolina eapital headed by the committee on 
arrangement and entertainment gave open house to those 
present, which resulted in a most enjoyable time. The 
majority of the membership stopped at the headquarters 
of the meeting, which were at the Jefferson Hotel, and much 
praise is due Mr. Cain, the popular proprietor of this hos- 
telry for the manner in which he handled a crowd which 
was considerably too large for his equipment. This feeling 
of satisfaction was particularly evident when, as many of 
the guests were departing, members took occasion to per- 
sonally thank Manager Cain for the splendid service ren- 
dered. 

Early members began to arrive a day ahead of the con- 
vention proper, and by Thursday night probably one hundred 
were present and renewing old acquaintances. 

At 11:00 A. M. Friday morning President Heymer pre- 
sented a new gavel (made in Alabama) to Chairman W. P. 
Hamrick of the entertainment committee. Chairman Ham- 
rick then called the meeting to order, and after extending 
a welcome on the part of the entertainment committee 
introduced the Reverend P. E. Burts, Pastor of the First 
Baptist Church, who offered prayer. 

Chairman Hamrick then introduced Mayor L. A. Grif- 
fith, M. D., who addressed the association and welcomed 
them to the city of Columbia. He said he was glad to 
meet men who are working and striving to improve the 
industry in which they are engaged. He called attention 
to the excellent schools in the city and also to the up-to-date 
water works and sewage system and invited the visitors to 
visit all. “These stand for health” he said, “and I know 
that you mill men will agree with me when I say that the 
health of the city is the first fundamental to its well being.” 

Irving Southworth, Agent of the Hampton Mills Branch 
of the Pacific Mills, was to have delivered an address of 
welcome on behalf of the manufacturing interests, but 
owing to the presence of a number of officers and directors 
of his mills from Boston, who were in the city visiting the 
plants, he was prevented from being present. He sent his 
regrets and expressed the hope that the meeting be highly 
successful. After making this announcement Chairman 
Hamrick turned the gavel over to President Frank E. Hey- 
mer, who assumed the chair. 

The next address on the program was the response to 
the address of weleome by John A. MeFall, Superintendent 
of the Dilling Cotton Mills at Kings Mountain, N. C. 
After thanking Mayor Griffith and the others for their very 
cordial welcome to the city of Columbia, Mr. MeFall con- 
tinued : 

“The organization you have as your guest today is not 
composed of men who have ‘sailed through life on flowery 
beds of ease,’ but those are they who, by pluck and perse- 
verance, have obtained promotion and whose hands are 
stained with toil; men with high ideals and in whose breasts 
there burns the desire to help their fellow men to step to 





a higher plane of living and to obtain a more excellent degree 


of intelligence.” 
The next address on the program was the 
President’s Address. 
by President Frank E, Heymer, of Alexander City, Ala. 
President Heymer spoke in part as follows: 

During the last year, we have been brought face to face 
with a situation very few of us have experienced, and it 
placed many an overseer and superintendent in a position 
where he could show his ability and resourcefulness in meet- 
ing the demand for more operatives, due to the increased 
demand for cotton goods, which foreed numerous mills to 
adopt a continuous system of operation. The splendid 
industrial condition of other sections and trades took quite 
a number of our operatives to other fields of labor, and such 





PRESIDENT FRANK E. HEYMER. 


places had to be filled again, also we must face another 
phase of the labor question very soon, that is, the National 
This 
situation, I would suggest, should receive our most careful 


Child Labor Law which will go into effect next fall. 


consideration, and should be freely diseussed among the 
members, but preferably in open meetings. 

I have given the question of child labor laws a great 
deal of thought, but have been unable to see any great 
advantage the child receives by being prevented from fol- 
lowing its inclinations and ambition to lay the foundation 
for its future career at a time when a child is ambitious, 
Have 
you ever seen a healthy boy or girl at that age who did 


and this is usually between the age of 14 and 16. 
not desire to become somebody? The greatest monument 
our child labor leaders and agitators could erect for them- 
selves and the future generation would be to use all their 
efforts for a National Compulsory Education Law, whereby 
a child can receive early training and be ready for the 
battle of life when through a school term of say, eight 
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56 
years. Then we would have a more efficient class of opera- 
tives in all branches of industry and in my opinion, no child 
labor law would be necessary to impede the ambition of 
girls and boys at the proper age. 

In most states there is no law to compel a child to go 
to school, but in Alabama we now have a law that requires 
any child, between the age of 14 and 16, to go to school 
eight weeks before they can be employed in any manufae- 
turing establishment. It is a proven fact that children who 
have not attended school until they become of that age, are 
not in such a receptive mood to learn during the short school 
term required by such a law. At that age children turn 
their minds to other attractions and school work becomes a 
burden, not a suecess. The plea of our past president, Mr. 
Sherrard, in his last address on this subject, certainly should 
be given our careful attention. It is my strong conviction 
that no child labor law will ever accomplish the desired 
results, unless we have Compulsory Education in every state 
in the Union. 

The unusual healthy business conditions, in the cotton 
industries for the past year, has brought up many new 
problems for each of us to contend with and I am looking 
for still further increased activities, at least for two more 
years. We must bear in mind, that the nations of Europe 
have a depleted stock, and it will take them at least a year 
or more to bring anything like order out of the chaos they 
are in at present. We should make tlie best of these oppor- 
tunities and prepare for the time which will come when 
competition will again be keen with the continental manu- 
facturers. If there ever was a time when American manu- 
facturers had an unlimited opportunity to suceeed, that 
time is now. 

[ note with pleasure the efforts of the National Asso- 
ciation of Cotton Manufacturers, and the American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association to enlarge their scope and be- 
come of more value to the trade by instituting an organized 
service of experts for research work on behalf of our 
industry. Such a movement is of exceptional value and we 
should all use our efforts along such lines. 

Foundations and institutions have heen organized in 
other American industries to enlarge and support research 
work for the advancement of their respective lines. The 
textile industry needs organized efforts to improve machin- 
ery, materials and further develop manufacturing processes 
and methods. (A striking illustration of this can be cited 
in the dye stuff industry which recently suffered greatly 
by the European conflict. By cooperating with the large 
textile associations, we could accomplish great results, 
and we could, if necessary, ask the aid of the Government 
to assist in this work, similar to the aid given the Agri- 
cultural experiment and research institutions. 

In conducting such experimental and research work we 
would not endeavor to find out the methods of our competi- 
tors and imitate them, but would diseover methods and 
means now unknown by utilizing our own initiative and 
ingenuity. If our manufacturers will study their present 
opportunities well, and cooperate for manufacturing prog- 
ress, safeguarding the best interest of all, it is certain that 
the economic struggle which is bound to follow the expira- 
tion of hostilities, will find us better equipped and prepared 
for the inetitable competition. 

In recent years a great deal of good has been accom- 


plished in our industry through well established welfare 
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work, and too much praise cannot be given to those who 
carried on this noble work in their mills and villages. Late- 
ly, however, a great impetus has also been given to the 
Safety movement in our mills and other manufacturing 
establishments. This movement is being forwarded by three 
different impulses, first the humanitarian, second efficiency, 
and lastly the sociological. The up-to-date manufacturers 
are not the kind of men to permit it to be said that they 
could, but didn’t, save their men from possible injury or 
death. The public sentiment today demands the Safety 
Idea, and it should be our policy to see that the workman 
shall live to enjoy the fruits of his labor, that his mother 
shall have the comfort of his arm in her age, that his wife 
shall not be untimely a widow, that his children shall have 
a father, and that cripples and helpless wrecks, who were 
once strong men, shall no longer be by-products of our mills. 

From statisties we learn that within 12 months, in the 
mills of Massachusetts, no less than 7,489 accidents were 
reported, 13 of which proved fatal. Twenty per cent were 
due to cleaning machinery while in motion. If this amount 
oceurs in one state only, my friends, you ean imagine the 
great number that annually occur in all the mills of the 
United States. Then do you not think it is high time that 
we should become our brother’s keeper, and adopt means 
and plans for the safety of our fellow workmen? But no 
work sueceeds unless you thoroughly plan it, and then 
work to the plan. ‘There are men today who are running 
their places of business in a haphazard, go-lucky way, but 
the final result is dangerous. 

One of the most thrilling sights is a modern locomotive, 
with its string of Pullmans, racing across cities and states 
to its far-away destination. It moves with such wonderful 
pride, more so even than human pride. Do you wonder? 
It has a track on which it runs and this guides it safely 
around curves, through tunnels, and over trestles. But 
what a frightful spectacle is such a train off the track. 
Nothing in the world is more helpless. So it is with us, 
unless we have formulated our plans to protect and guard 
against all accidents, men and women will continue to fill 
our hospitals; helpless, hopeless, and homeless, and I would 
urge that each and every one of us when we go back to 
our fields of labor adopt a plan that ean be successfully 
worked, for the prevention of accidents to our fellow work- 
men. 

After thanking the various committees for the hearty 
cooperation extended him in preparing for this meeting, 
President Heymer then made several announcements, and 
the general business of the meeting was taken up. The 
main question to be decided at this business session was the 
location of the place for the summer meeting of the asso- 
ciation. After listening to the charms of the various appli- 
cants as depicted by the descriptive language of their repre- 
sentatives, the association voted to hold its next meeting 
at Wrightsville Beach, near Wilmington, N. C., on June 
22nd and 23rd, 1917. Adjournment was then taken. 

The afternoon was spent by the guests in an extensive 
automobile ride around the city, visiting the mills and other 
places of interest. Fully seventy automobiles were in line 
and the ride and its accompaniments formed a very en- 
joyable feature of the entertainment program. 

At 8 P. M. there was an entertainment for members of 
the association and their friends and guests in the audito- 


rium of the Jefferson Hotel An orchestra was present 
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and dancing and refreshments were enjoyed up to a late 
hour. 

Saturday morning found the hotel lobby congested with 
a number of new arrivals in addition to the previous attend- 
ance. At 10:30 A. M. President Heymer called the second 
session to order and introduced as the first speaker, C. C. 
Brigman, overseer of spinning at the Olympia Plant of the 
Pacific Mills. Mr. Brigman’s paper is given in full, else- 
where in this issue. 

The next paper on the program was on the subject of 
spinning and was read by Superintendent T. M. MeIntire, 
of the Loray Mills at Gastonia, N. C. This paper, which is 
printed in the following pages, brought out some discussion 
on the part of the members. J. H. Spencer of the Barber- 
Colman Company, Gordon Johnstone, of the Fulton Bag 
and Cotton Mills, L. H. Brown, of the Brookside Mills and 
President Heymer of the Alexander City Cotton Mills, ex- 
pressing their opinions. The sense of this discussion being 
that in the ordering of fly framé or other bobbins for use 
in the mill, it is better to have a-standard drawing fer each 
size of bobbin and order by blue print, than to deperid on 
sample bobbins or to depend on measuring some bobbin 
which has been in use, when the new ones are desired. The 
shrinkage of these wooden bobbins eause ,variations which 
result in stretched yarn. 

Following this discussion, A. D. Martin, overseer of 
weaving at the Clinton Cotton Mills, Clinton, 8S. C., read an 
instructive paper on weaving, which is printed elsewhere in 
this issue. 

The next paper on the program was by C. H. Strickland, 
superintendent of the Belton (S. C.) Cotton Mills, and was 
on the subject of the management of help. ‘This paper is 
also re-printed in the following pages. 

Following the reading of the technical papers, a number 
of discussions were had on practical subjects, the one arous- 
ing the greatest interest being, perhaps, the question of how 
to adapt the mills to the working of the new Keating Child 
Labor Bill which was passed by the last Congress and which 
goes into effect on the first of September, 1917. This ques- 
tion has been carefully studied by a number of superin- 
tendents and managers all over the South, and it was a 
question which caused several men to attend the Columbia 
meeting especially to find out what was being done by their 
acquaintances. 

Vice President J. M. Davis of the Association, who is 
also superintendent of the Newberry (S. C.) Cotton Mills, 
explained very fully the method which has been adopted in 
his mills and which seems to be working out with consider- 
able satisfaction. Mr. Davis said: 

“We decided that it would be unwise to wait until Sep- 
tember first of next year before beginning to go into this 
question, because we might find then that what we thought 
would work wouldn’t do at all, and we would lose just that 
much time, so we put into effect, soon after the passage of 
the law, a system to meet the new conditions. The idea 
is not original with us, it was suggested by a mill in the 
upper part of this state. 

“We put in cleaners, using children between the ages of 
fourteen and sixteen years old for this work; so that the 
spinners who had formerly done this work, were relieved of 
it. We adopted this system and it is working very satis- 
factorily. In our mill this new law very materially affects 
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us, because we are working thirty-two children between 
the ages of fourteen and sixteen. 

“You might think it would be easy to displace these 
children and get older people to take their places. We might 
have done that, but we would affect a great many families 
in our mill village. The families would become dissatisfied 
if the children could not earn something and would leave. 
Another feature of the matter is that in handling these 
children in this way, we have a reservoir of supply which 
is always on hand, ready to take vacancies in the spinning 
department. 

“We of course, have eliminated children in our mill 
under fourteen years to comply with the state law, but 
children between the ages of fourteen and sixteen we are 
putting in as cleaners, and taking those who are reaching 
the age of sixteen and transferring them into the spinning 
department, therefore, as I said before, we have a reservoir 
of supply coming along all the time for our spinning de- 
partment. If we should do away with this system and 
employ only grown people, we would have no supply from 
which to draw, to say nothing of the embarrassed condition 
of the family financially. . We satisfy the families by em- 
ploying the children eight hours a day. ‘We have this 
reservoir of help to draw upon to supply our spinning all 
the time and the families are satisfied, so this new national 
law will not bother us so far as spinners are concerned. 
We have had it in operation now about sixty days, and it is 
working very satisfactorily, except from the standpoint of 
cost, and I am not a stiekler for extremely low cost. 

“Our system will not apply to all mills alike, especially 
where there is fine work. We have coarse work, and we 
have to continually scrub and keep it in shape. The clean- 
ers therefore cannot clean as many sides. I believe if you 
will experiment you will find it extremely satisfactory. 
There is another feature of it that appeals to us, we can take 
an inexperienced child and teach it to clean in a day or two. 
It takes a long while to make an experienced spinner. You 
ean get something for your money right away by teaching 
them to clean, which they can learn in a short while. I 
believe you will find this worthy of your consideration. 
We find the parents like this method very much.” 

Mr. Davis explained that the cleaners came to the mill 
at 7.30 a. m. and work until 11.30 a. m. Then they come 
back at 2.00 p. m. and work until 5.30. As the spinners 
have no cleaning or roll picking to do, they ean run a larger 
number of sides and therefore earn more money. 

Following this discussion, announcements were made by 
the president and secretary and final adjournment was 
taken. 

Saturday afternoon a congenial party of thirty-five were 
entertained at barbecue and golf at the Ridgewood Country 
club, the host of the oceasion being Charley Boineau, the 
South Carolina representative of the Arabol Manufacturing 
Company, and I. L Griffin, of the Douglass Co. Bob Bowe 
and Pete Lowe were the golf stars of the oceasion, although 
there were several others who had almost as much difficulty 
in hitting the ball ag did the gentlemen named. 

While many members left the city on the early evening 
trains, a large majority stayed over to the final entertain- 
ment, which was tendered by the local organization of Shrin- 
ers and consisted of vaudeville stunts and music by the Shrin- 
ers’ band. This entertainment was given in the ball room 
of the Hotel Jefferson. 
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Inasmuch as the selection of Wrightsville Beach was 


made principally to give the overseers and superintendents’ 


of the North Carolina mills an opportunity to attend in a 
greater body than for sometime past, the officers of the as- 
sociation are looking forward to the June meeting with a 
great deal of pleasure and anticipate the opportunity of 
meeting a great number of those men who have found it in- 
convenient to attend a meeting since the meeting at Greens- 
boro, N. C., several years ago. Remember the date—June 
22d and 23d, 1917, and begin making your arrangements 
now. 





Picking and Carding.* 
BY C. C. BRIDGMAN, 


A bale of cotton is a matted mass of fibers lying in all 
directions, with which are intermixed sand, broken leaf, 
sticks, broken seed and other foreign matter. The fibers 
themselves, although of the same quality approximately, 
are not exactly of the same length, even in the same bale, 
nor are they all ripened to the same point of maturity. 
Some of them may have been cut by the action of the gin 
or rolled into neps, that is, into small bunches of closely 
matted and tangled fibers that have the appearance of 
specks in the cotton, which, while varying in size, are gen- 
erally very minute, rarely larger than a pinhead. 

In order to produce cotton yarn the fiber is passed 
through a number of processes varying from ten in a 


mill making coarse yarns, to fifteen in a mill making fine. 


yarns. These processes may be divided into three classes: 
First, mixing; second, cleaning; third, parallelizing and at- 
tenuating. 

A thorough comprehension of the principle of cotton 
yarn preparation can best be obtained by a careful study 
of each machine or process in its proper sequence, in- 
eluding the objects of the machine, the principle on which 
it is constructed, and the mechanism employed to arrive 
at its objects; and by considering the operation and man- 
agement of the machine not only theoretically, but from 
actual observation. In doing this the desired knowledge 
will be obtained sooner if the combined objects of all the 
eotton yarn preparation machines are borne in mind. 

It is impossible to obtain a large quantity of cotton that 
will not vary in quality, because the lot is made of cotton 
collected from various plantations which are probably some 
distance from each other, and subject to different climatic 
conditions, seed and soil. The result is that cotton from 
the plantation where the conditions are most favorable is in 
a higher state of maturity than that raised on the other 
plantation. Even in bales from the same plantation a 
variation is found. In order to neutralize this variation 
as much as possible and insure the continuance of a supply 
of even running stock over as long a period as possible 
in the mill, mixing the bales is resorted to. 

The quantity of cotton used in a mixing should be as 
large as possible, for the larger the mixing the easier it 
is to keep the work regular for a considerable length of 
time. The reason for this is that no two mixings are 
alike, this being due not only to the variation found in 
different bales of the same kind, but also to atmospheric 
changes that affect the cotton, especially in regard to 
~* Read before the Southern Textile Assoc’ation at Columbia, 8. C. 


$ Overseer of spinning, Pacific Mills, Hampton Mills Department, 
Olympia Plant. 
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moisture. In addition to securing regularity, another rea- 
son for having large mixings is to give cotton from com- 
pressed bales an opportunity to expand, by making a 
large mixing and allowing it to stand for a day or two in 
a room the temperature and humidity of which are about 
the same as those of the room in which the cotton is to 
be worked. 

The automatic feeder is the first machine that re°eives 
the cotton after it has been mixed, and, as the name indi- 
eates, is used for the purpose of automatically feeding an- 
other machine. Formerly the opener or breaker picker 
was fed by one of the three methods, first, by spreading 
the cotton on a feed apron by hand, the amount depending 
on the judgment of the operator; second, by weighing a 
certain amount of cotton and spreading it by hand on a 
measured space on a feed apron; third, by presenting a 
portion of cotton to an opening in a pneumatic tube and 
allow it to be drawn in by the air current. With these 
methods it was very difficult to obtain a uniform feed. 

The principle employed in the automatic feeder is that 
of having an apron with projecting spikes to carry away 
from a mass of cotton a larger quantity than is required, 
the excessive amount being removed by suitable mechanism, 
only that portion which is required being allowed to pass 
forward to supply the next machine. 

Pickers are known as pickers in single or double sec- 
tion, according to whether they impart a single or a double 
beating action to the stock passing through them. 

The passage of cotton through breaker pickers in single 
section, whether they are fed by a condenser gauge box 
or by a cage section, is the same. After the cotton de- 
livered by the feed rolls has been struck by the rapidly 
revolving beater it passes over grid bars in order that 
any dirt or other foreign matter may be separated and 
fall through the spaces between the bars. Then it is carried 
over inclined cleaning or grate bars, so that other foreign 
matter too heavy to be carried by the air current may have 
an opportunity of dropping through the space between 
the bars. This cleaning process is continued while the cot- 
ton collects in a layer on the surface of two revolving 
eages or screens, through which a current of air is drawn 
by a revolving fan. The cotton, now in the form of a 
sheet or layer, is removed by stripping rolls and allowed 
to pass over a stripping plate between smooth calender or 
presser rolls and around the lap roll that rests on the 
fluted calender roll, thus forming a lap. Intermediate and 
finisher pickers are practically the same as a breaker picker 
in single section. Their objects are the same as the breaker 
picker, The lap, however, that they produce is of a more 
uniform weight per yard. 

The lap of cotton as it leaves the picker consists of cotton 
fibers crossed in all directions, together with a small amount 
of foreign matter, such as pieces of leaf, seed or stalk, 
and small pieces of cotton boll. Such material is of too light 
a nature to be removed by the action of the beaters or to 
drop through between the grid or inclined cleaning bars 
of the pickers, so that it is carried forward with the cot- 
ton into the lap. In order to remove this foreign matter, 
machinery of an entirely different character from the clean- 
ing machinery previously used must be adopted and for this 
purpose the cotton card is employed, the process being 
known as ¢arding. 

Carding is regarded by many manufacturers as one of 
the most important processes in cotton yarn preparation. 
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In addition to cleaning the cotton it is also the first step 
in the series of attenuating processes which gradually 
reduce the weight of cotton per unit of length sufficiently 
to form a thread, The lap from the picker is compara- 
tively heavy and must be reduced considerably in weight at 
various machines in order to give the weight per unit of 
length required in the yarn. 

The earding process is the one following the picking 
operations in all cotton mills, whether coarse or fine, and 
whether making carded or combed yarns. The objects of 
carding are: First, the disentangling of the cotton fibers, 
or the seperation of the bunches or tufts of fiker into 
individual fibers and the commencement of their paralleliza- 
tion; second, the removal of smaller and lighter impuri- 
ties: and third, changing the formation of cotton from the 
lap to a sliver, accompanied by the reduction of the weight 
per yard of the material. 

A sliver is a round loose strand of cotton without, or 
almost without, twist, and usually from 40 to 80 grains 
per yard in weight. It is generally coiled in a ean at the 
front of the eard. 

The proper management of ecards in keeping them in 
good condition is very necessary. First of all is the proper 
oiling of all parts. The comb box, the cylinder, shaft bear- 
ings and licker shaft bearings should be*oiled twice daily. 
Certain other parts that do not revolve so rapidly, for 
instanee, the doffer calender roll, shaft coiler and idler 
pulleys and gears, daily; while once a week, generally 
Monday morning, every moving part of the ecard should 
be oiled. In oiling the bearings of the doffer and cylinder 
eare should be taken not to allow oil to get on the heads 
of the eylinder doffer, since in this case it is apt to come 
in eontact with and spoil the clothing. Care should be 
taken also in oiling the traverse grinder roll that oil does 
not fly on the clothing. 

The ecards should be kept free from fly and dust, and it 
is usually the eustom to clean them after the stripping 
process. An opportunity should be given at least once a 
week, usually on Saturday morning, for the cards to be 
stopped two hours for cleaning purposes, at which time 
a more thorough cleaning is given. After disturbing the 
settings of a card in any way the eylinder and licker 
should be turned around by hand to make sure that there 
are no parts rubbing. There should be only sufficient draft 
between the lap roll and the feed roll, the doffer and the 
bottom ealender roll and the calender roll in the coiler 
to take up any slack that might oceur between these points. 
Any excessive draft causes the sliver to be unevenly drawn, 
and thus making thick and thin places in the yarn. 

When a high grade yarn is to be made it is necessary to 
comb the stock. For fine yarns it is essential that the 
short fibers should be removed, and to accomplish this the 
process known as combing is introduced. Therefore, for 
warp yarns finer than 45’s, and filling yarns finer than 
70’s, or for numbers even coarser than these, when a high 
grade yarn is required, it is necessary to comb the stock. 
Combing, however, is an expensive operation, as considerable 
waste results from this process, and it is only profitable 
to comb when a first grade yarn is to be made. 

The drawing frame is the last machine in which any 


extensive correction of the unevenness of the sliver takes 
place. It usually follows the railway head in mills that use 
the latter machine, except when the stock is to be combed, 
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The objects of the 
First, to lay the fibers parallel; see- 
ond, to correct as far as possible any unevenness in the 


sliver. 


in which ease it follows the eomber. 
drawing frame are: 


These objects are accomplished by drafting, which, 
by pulling the fibers past each other tends to make them 
lie in a parallel position, and by doubling, which has a 
tendeney to even the resulting sliver. After the sliver 
has been formed at the ecard and its structure improved 
at the drawing frames or perfected by the use of combing 
machinery, much foreign matter and impurities having been 
removed from the stock, the fibers have been carded and 
straightened and laid parallel to one another, and the 
sliver evened throughout its whole length, but it is still 
in too bulky a form and must be further attenuated before 
it is sufficiently fine to be run through the machine that 
completes the operation of making it into yarn. 

In addition to attenuating the sliver until the required 
weight per yard is obtained, the opportunity is also taken 
in several machines to multiply the number of doublings, 
which not only tends to retain the evenness of the sliver 
produced at the drawing frame, but also to improve on it. 
The sliver as it is attenuated by the processes that follow 
An idea of the 
extent to which this roving is drawn out before it is 


the drawing frames is known as roving. 


considered sui.able to be spun into yarn by the mule or 
spinning frame may be gained by considering that a com- 
mon weight for sliver at drawing frames is 60 grains to 
the yard, from which roving weighing 1.19 grains to the 
yard is commonly made before being spun into yarn, the 
sliver having thus been reduced in weight about the pro- 
portion of 50 to 1. 

The machines used in modern mills to effect this attenua- 
tion are known collectively as fly frames. All the machines 
classed under the head of fly frames are practically of the 
same type of construction, only differing in details. 

It is possible for the picking, earding and drawing 
to be almost perfect, and then bad uneven roving to be 
made on fly frames. When single or double occurs on 
fly frames it is unnecessary for the tender to stop and 
unwind the defective roving from the bobbin. In some eases 
so much imperfect roving has been wound on the bobbin 
that correct diameter of the bobbin cannot be obtained 
in that set; it then becomes necessary to break back the 
roving being fed to it, thus causing a spindle to be unpro- 
ductive throughout the filling of the rest of the set, and, 
consequently, the production of the frame to be lessened. 
Roving should have enough twist so that it will not break 
back into the succeeding creel. If the roving is too soft 
it will stretch, causing thin places in the yarn. 

The tension on fly frames is very important and should 
be watched very closely by the overseer, for if the tension 
is too tight the roving will be uneven and full of thin 
places, and if too slack the roving will wind loose on the 
bobbin that will stretch and break in the sueeeeding creel. 
In order to obtain the best results on fly frames it is 
absolutely necessary that all parts be kept clean. 





The November number of Corton contained on page 22 
an article entitled “Food for Serious Thought” which was- 
re-printed from Corton CHarts, the little magazine pub- 
lished monthly by the Draper Company of Hopedale, Mass. 
Due credit in the article at the time it was printed was in- 
advertently omitted, and we hereby make amends. 
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Practical Ideas on Spinning.* 


—_——_—_——_—4 


BY T. M. MC INTYRE.t+ 
Very briefly, I am going to mention a few things that 
should be of interest to overseers of spinning and super- 
intendents of cotton mills. I am going to mention a few 


of the little things that could be very easily neglected. 


m - = 

In order that a spinner may run his room successfully, 
the roving must be made right. 
bobbins that the roving is on be gauged, and one size of rov- 
ing bobbins used. 


It is very essential that all 


When roving bobbins are purchased 
from any manufacturer, they should be purchased to be all 
uniform in size, which usually costs $6.00 per thousand 
extra; then after the bobbins are received, they should all be 
gauged before they are used, and if they are not uniform in 
size, they should be rejected, as if two or more sizes of bob- 
bins are on the same fly frame making roving, some of the 
roving is certainly going to stretch, and this is detrimental 
to any one running a spinning room. 

One of the more important things in operating a spin- 
ning room is the condition of the frame. There are num- 
bers of spinners who don’t take time enough to overhaul and 
My idea of over- 


hauling is that each and every frame should be gone over 


get-the frame in first-class condition. 


at least every twelve months, especially where the spinning 
room is on the third, fourth or fifth floor of a brick and 
mortar building. All brick buildings will vibrate to some 
extent, and when the spinning is on a floor that vibrates, 
eventually this will get the frames out of line, and will also 
get the spindles from the center of the ring at the bottom 
or top. 

The average cost of lining, leveling, plumbing spin- 
dles, taking out steel rolls, and taking out all the bad 
leather rolls is two cents per spindle. When the overseer 
and superintendent decide to overhaul the frames, the over- 
seer should have some knowledge of overhauling himself. 
The overseer should require the man he puts in charge of 
this work to let him know when he gets each and every frame 
finished, and it should be the duty of the overseer to examine 
each and every spindle, top and bottom, and see that the 
spindle is in the center of the ring. If the superintendent 
decides to let the overseer spend two cents per spindle, it 
would not be amiss for the superintendent to examine a 
frame himself at every opportunity, inasmuch as it takes 
from four and a half to five horse power to drive a spin- 
ning frame with 224 spindles per frame, or about 57 spin- 
dles per horsepower. Horsepower will vary in cost, rang- 
ing from $13 to $25 per year. 

Spinners having trouble with excess of spinning bands 
dropping off, will find it very profitable to use one-half 
kerosene oil and one-half spindle oil every six weeks. In all 
kinds of lubricating oil there is a certain amount of foreign 
matter that is called “gum.” If we continue to oil spindles 
with straight spindle oil, we will find by making tests at dif- 
If 


the overseer of spinning will repair and overhaul his spin- 


ferent times that the horsepower is gradually increasing. 


ning frames as already mentioned, he will find it greatly 
to the advantage of the Company for whom he is working, 
and it will aid and assist him in keeping a good class of 


help. 





*Read before the Southern Textile Association. 
+Superintendent Loray Mills, Gastonia, N. OC. 
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My experience in regard to overhauling as I have al- 
ready outlined, is that we will have less seavenger roll 
waste, and that means better running work, because, (1) 
most all mills work their seavenger waste back, and no 
cotton runs as well the second working as it will the first 
time; (2) it will prolong the life of the frames. By having 
the spindles plumbed, it will prolong the life of the rings. 
If the spindle is out to one side at top or bottom the traveler 
will wear ridges on the ring, and once the ridges appear they 
are ready for the “junk pile.” By having the spindles in 
the center of the ring, top and bottom, we will have less 
travelers to buy, the yarn will be stronger, there will be 
less waste from the spool room, and less pieces of filling 
from the weave room. 

The filling quill is a very important thing as there are 
several different shapes. When the overseer gives his or- 
der to the superintendent, he should get several quills and 
find one that fits the spindle perfectly, and let the superin- 
tendent send the quill and spindle to the party making the 
quills, and when the quills are received they should be gone 
over very carefully, and see that they fit the spindle the same 
as the sample. Where an overseer is spinning filling for 
looms with feelers he should be very careful in ordering his 
feeler quills; for if he is not, when the second order is 
placed and the quills are received he will have two sizes of 
quills. The result is that if the overseer of weaving has the 
feelers on the loom set right, that is, set for the larger sized 
quills, and the quills are not uniform in size, the feeler will 
knock out the small sized quill and too much waste will be 
left on the quill. 

In most of the mills in the South the overseer of spin- 
ning has charge of the spooling and warping, and in some 
mills, has charge of the slashing. In my judgment the over- 
seer of weaving should be in charge of the spooling, warp- 
ing and slashing. The spooler hands and warper tenders can 
make a lot of bad work if they are not looked after care- 
fully. 
be a kink where the knot is tied, and if the yarn has got 
more than standard twist in it, it will not pull out in the 
warper. Each 
and every spooler hand should have spools painted a differ- 


Spooler hands very often tie knots so that there will 


Tangled spools are very bad on warping. 


ent color, or use crayon of a different color for each spooler 
hand. This will help the overseer to keep in touch with any 
one of his spooler hands who is making bad work. 

Where there are two or more warper tenders in the room, 
they very often make bad work for themselves. Very often 
when half and quarter wraps are run on the beams, this ar- 
rangement will make more or less waste. When it is neces- 
sary for the overseer to run half and quarter wraps on the 
beams, there should be a yard counter attached to the meas- 
uring rolls, so that the warper tender could run the same 
amount of yards on each beam. Very often the measuring 
roll is binding in the bearing and will slip the least bit. 
Very often there is a small difference in the size of the meas- 
uring roll, just enough to be discovered with a pair of eali- 
pers. This will make long and short warps for the slasher. 
There should be a record of all bad work made on the warp- 
ers by the slasher tender, so that the overseer in charge of 
the warpers can keep up with the bad work that is made on 
the warpers. ' 

One of the more important things in operating a spin- 
ning room successfully is the overseer and his organiza- 


tion. There are two distinet factors in the successful han- 
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First the overseer’s executive ability. Seec- 
ond, the workers, or subordinates. He must be master of 
himself before he can be a successful overseer of spinning. 
No man ean hope to successfully handle other men who 
Some examples will illus- 


dling of men. 


cannot first master himself. 
trate: 

There is a type of man who is often found in a josition 
where he has charge of others, who is himself inefficient. 
He is careless, he is thoughtless, he is hot-headed and emo- 
He constantly makes errors. He loses and mislays 
things. And for all of these ineffi- 
ciencies, he holds himself blameless and throws the respon- 
No one ever knows where 


tional. 
He procrastinates. 


sibility upon his subordinates. 
to find him, or how to please him. He is as whimsical as a 
When pleased he is honeyed of speech and 
extravagant in his praises. When displeased, he is erratic 
and vindictive. He makes promises lightly, which perhaps 
at the moment he expects to fulfill, but he quickly forgets 
them. This man and every one with whom he comes in con- 
tact, are at the mercy of his emotions. His intellect, will 
and sense of justice are all subordinate to the way he 
“feels.” 

Another type is the self-centered man who measures 
every one by his own erroneous conception of himself. In a 
position of authority, he sets himself up to be adored and 
worshiped. He is extremely jealous of his authority, 
wants to know it all, and resents suggestions from any one, 
probably fearing that to accept them will lower him in the 
estimation of others. This man is usually prejudiced, nar- 


spoiled child. 


row and bigoted, and in dealing with others assumes a pat- 
ronizing air. In rendering decisions he is apt to show the 
most unexpected pettiness. 

Another, unsuccessful in the highest term, is the unsym- 
pathetic, harsh, exacting, unforgiving, relentless man who 
attempts to rule others by fear. Fear like brute strength, is 
one of the erudest weapons possessed by mankind. Fear 
always engenders hatred. So the man who is feared in- 
variably has the hatred and contempt of others. None of 
these types are successful in handling men. There are many 
others, some of them no doubt will be suggested by those 
we have described. 

There are certain qualities of character which appeal to 
all mankind. The individual who possesses them ean han- 
dle others without difficulty. At the head of the list we 
place a keen sense of justice. In the meaning of the term, 
a sense of justice includes honesty, the disposition to give 
the “square deal,” integrity, truthfulness and the ability to 
weigh all the evidence before rendering a decision. No 
matter how untruthful and dishonest a man may be, he in- 
variably respects one who is truthful and just. Searcely 
less indispensable than a keen sense of justice is the quality 
of dependableness, steadfastness, or constancy. 

Successful dealing with others sometimes requires great 
courage. It takes eourage to administer rebuke, even 
when the offender richly deserves it. It takes courage to 
refrain from being extravagant in one’s praises when a 
kind act has been directed towards one’s self. But per- 
haps courage is required most of all to admit that one is 
And so, third, on our list of desirable qualities of 
character we place “courage.” 

Even the most irresponsible and callous individual is 
mellowed when convineed that you are interested in him 
The quality of human sympathy is indis- 


wrong. 


and his welfare. 
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pensable in dealing with others. We often criticise others. 
harshly and unjustly, largely because we are unable to put 
ourselves in their places. 

I have known men to possess all the qualities I have men- 
tioned and yet fail of the greatest success because they 
lacked the tactfulness necessary to handle a difficult situa- 
tion. There are others who are so austure and tactless that 
their words are like sledge hammer blows, and when, with 
the best intention, they administer a reprimand, they are 
often surprised to find they have utterly paralyzed the ac- 
tivities of their workers. It requires both courtesy and 
tactfulness to deal successfully with others. There are 
none so wise but that they may learn from others. 


Weaving.* 


BY A. D. MARTIN.§ 

To operate a weave room successfully it is necessary 
that we begin at the spooling, assuming that the yarn is 
good when it goes to the spooler. It is very important 
to see that the spooling is done right. One of the biggest 
things that is affecting the production on the automatie 
loom is the kink knots caused by spooler hands failing to 
hold the yarn, after tying the knot, long enough to pull 
out the kink. I have, at different mills, when the work 
would be running bad, had the weaver keep a record of 
each loom stopped and the cause of stoppage, and I have 
always found that the kinks were responsible for more 
than one-half the stoppages. Especially is this true on 
light pick goods. 

The warping is laying the foundation for either good 
or bad slashing and weaving. This process should be looked 
after by a very careful and attentive hand, one who wants 
the work to run after it leaves the warper room. When 
a beam is filled, before creeling the warper, all lint should 
be fanned out of the creels and drop wires should be well 
cleaned, so that when starting a new beam all drop wires 
will work when a thread breaks and cause the warper to 
stop immediately. 

The slack roll should be kept working well so that when 
stopping the slack will all be kept out of the yarn, prevent- 
ing kinks in the warp. The machine should be kept well 
oiled and cleaned and the measuring roll should work 
freely at all times. The beam journals should be kept 
straight and true, so that there will be no high and low 
selvages. The comb should be properly spread as soon as 
the warper is started after ecreeling, and care should be 
taken always when starting warpers to prevent breaking 
and straining the threads. All friction that is possible 
should be kept off the threads, for strength and elasticity 
are very essential to good weaving. 

Slashing is a very important process and is almost the 
key to a suecessful weave room. The slasher foreman 
should be a man who attends strictly to business at all 
times. He should weigh each mixing of size and not rely 
on measuring starch and compounds, which may cause a 
variation of several pounds in each kettle of size. Lease 
strings should run up often enough to keep ends from being 
stuck together. It is a good thing to use what is called 
slasher tape to stick all ends together where the beams are 
doffed. This tape should come over the head of the loom 


* Read before the Southern Textile Association at Columb‘a, 8. C. 
§ Overseer of Weaving, Clinton Cotton Mills. 
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beam just far enough to stick to it. This will keep the 
ends from getting tangled in case the beams are rolled 
over on the floor or placed on a beam rack. 

In doffing the loom beam the yarn should be cut right up 
at the tape, so as not to make any waste. If a few inches 
of waste is made on each loom beam, and we are running 
several slashers, it will soon amount to a whole warp. 
Having a good warp, it is now necessary that we have con- 
ditions in the weave room to suit the class of goods we 
are making. For heavy sized warp it requires more hu- 
midity than it does for warp not sized’so heavy. If we size 
just right, enough for the warp to open up good and not 
stick or mat up behind the harness, our work will run 
better than it will to load the yarn too heavy. Sizing 
heavy to increase the weight of the cloth is not a good 
idea, unless it is on a real coarse number. 

The question now arises as to how we are to get the 
best quality and quantity from our looms. To do this 
it is necessary to have a good, competent set of loom 
fixers. Have them to inspect the cloth on each loom every 
day, to see that there is no stringy selvage, wavy or roey 
cloth, miss-draws, bent reeds, and so on, Thick and thin 
places can very often be detected whgn inspecting the 
loom. We also want the very best production possible, 
and to get this we must see that every loom is running 
and making the required number of picks. 

Some looms run slower than others because the belt is 
not pulled far enough on the tight pulley. If the belt 
shipper is working free the belt can be made to clear the 
loose pulley when the loom is running. A number of slack 
belts here and there will also be a bad drawback to produc- 
tion. Shuttles should be pushed back in the shuttle boxes 
before starting time, so that every loom will be running in 
two or three minutes. 

The first hour of the morning is the most important 
hour of the day. The overseer should be in his room before 
the regular starting time, to see that the humidity and 
temperature is right and to see that all help are at their 
places. The second hands should see that the looms are 
started on time and report any help that are out. The loom 
fixers should be trained to respond promptly and pleasantly 
when the weavers call them. The trouble may be trifling, 
or even caused by the weaver himself, but regardless of 
the cause, it is the fixers duty to investigate for himself. The 
overseer of weaving should be able to detect bad work and to 
determine its cause. To do this he must understand the 
process, not only of his room but also the preceding pro- 
cesses of manufacturing. The production of the weave 
room depends to a great extent on the good work in the 
preceding processes and, for this reason, great care should 
be given to the manufacturing of yarn and its preparation 
for the loom. 

Let me say that too much attention cannot be paid to 
keeping machinery properly adjusted and oiled. The best 
machinery, if not given daily attention, will not only re- 
fuse to do good work, but will go to pieces. Carelessness 
in a small degree may not only ruin the life of machinery, 
but also result in serious accidents. 

‘As regards the labor cost of production, we all know 
that the labor cost of weaving is in the neighborhood of 
one-half the total labor cost in the entire process of 
manufacturing cotton cloth. It is necessary, therefore, 
that we should be unremitting in legitimately bringing down 
the cost of manufacturing and it is very important to 
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pay the closest attention to this particular department. We 
must take advantage of the wonderful, almost human, auto- 
matie labor-saving The 
only lessens the cost of manufacturing, but reduces the 
number of operatives more than one-half. 

Then we have the blowing-off system for cleaning off 


maehines. automatic loom not 


looms by compressed air. This system, while doing the 
work more perfectly, has also made it possible for one man 
to do more and better work than six men with the old hand 
brush. But with all these improvements we must not think 
that we have reached the top in the art of manufacturing 
cotton goods, and it may be a long time yet before we 
have reached perfection. Not only should we take ad- 
vantage of the automatic loom and improved machinery, 
but we must be on the lookout for the simple labor and 
time saving devices which are products of the fertile brain 
The mill man is looking for every- 
Simple conveniences 


of the practical man. 
thing good that will stand the test. 
may bring large savings in dollars in the course of a 
year’s time. Among recent of this class we 
might mention the eam device and rocker shaft bearing, 
placed on the market by the Clinton Cam Company, the 
former being an invention of a loom fixer in the Clinton 
Cotton Mills, and now in general use. From an attempt to 
find a remedy for a worn cam, we have a product which will 
also effect an economy in protecting cams from wear, as 
well as counter-balancing the shaft. 

“Safety first,” cleanliness, efficiency, economy, less cost 
and greater and better production are fit mottoes for the 
weave room. The man who is wanted by any business 
concern is the one who is watching out to lessen cost, 
increase production and generally help the efficiency of 
his department. Nowhere are competent men more needed 
than in the weave room, the center of cost and output. 
A good overseer of weaving has often been the determining 
factor which has saved the financial life of the mill. 


inventions 





Management of Help in a Cotton Mill.* 





BY C. H. STRICKLAND. + 


The management of help in a cotton mill is a subject 
that I fear most of us fail to give enough of our serious 
thought and study, from the fact that we are prone to 
think that if we have enough help to keep the machinery 
going it is all that is necessary, regardless of what class 
it is, and in so doing, we a great many times, find ourselves 
at a loss to know why we are not getting the results that 
we should get. In most all instances of this kind it has 
been found that although there may be a man on every 
job, the truth is, that the mill is short of help, not short in 
quantity of help, but short in quality; by this, I mean 
help that is loyal, competent, and interested in their work. 
A man not interested in his work and has nothing in view 
but pay-day and Sunday, is a high priced man at any rate, 
and the fewer of that class of help we have the better. 

I believe that if all the help around the majority of 
the mills were loyal, competent, and interested in the work 
as they should be, that the mills could not furnish regular 
work for all of them, regardless of the ery of the seareity of 
labor. In view of the fact of the labor law that is soon 
going into effect, and that labor is searce already, it becomes 


*Read before the Southern Textile Association. 
*Superintendent of the Belton (S. C.) Mills. 
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our duty as superintendents and overseers to think more 
seriously over this important matter, because I think that 
in this lies, to a very great extent, our future success as 
mill men. I would not attempt to say that any of us will 
ever reach perfection in the management of help, but | 
do think that there is considerable room for improvement 
along that line, and that organization is the key note. 

Superintendents and overseers should inspire every ope- 
rative under their supervision with a spirit of promotion, 
from the sweeper up to the highest positions. In doing 
this he not only gives the idea of something to work to, but 
he also cultivates in them an ambition to do something. I 
don’t mean that we could promote everybody to boss jobs, 
but we could have everything so organized that each man 
would be ambitions in getting the next best job to the one he 
is on. Take the sweeper for instance; if he is sweeping 
in the weave room, have him looking forward to the next 
oiling or filling job and on up to weaving, and even after 
he has learned to weave, cultivate his ambition to get the 
best set of looms in the mill, and let him understand that if 
he is a good weaver that he stands a good chance of promo- 
tion to loom fixing and so on up. Let this rule apply to 
all of the departments of the mill and you will have a set 
of help in the course of a few years that will be second 
to none, all doing the best they can to obtain the best 
results, being assured of the fact that when openings for 
better jobs come, that the next best man will be promoted 
and not necessarily the one who has been at themill the 
longest. 

Another important matter to be considered in the man- 
agement of help is good running work. Nothing will dissat- 
isfy a set of help more than bad running work, and it will 
take one-third more help to operate a mill where the work 
is running bad, than it will where the work is running good, 
because of the fact that dissatisfied help does not work reg- 
ularly and will all the time be complaining that they are 
not making enough to live on. Put this same mill in good 
running order so that it won’t worry the life out of the 
operatives to run it, and they will run more and work more 
regularly, and at the same wages they will have more money 
and instead of complaining about bad running work and 
low wages, they will be boosting your mill. It is not alto- 
gether wages that satisfy people. What people want to-day 
is their work and surroundings made attractive, and reason- 
able wages. 

Management of help is not confined to the inside of the 
mill altogether. The influences on the outside are largely 
responsible for results on the inside, let them be good or 
bad. We should use every effort to encourage education, 
good morals, and religion. We should get the children in 
school as soon as they are old enough, and we should insist 
on their parents putting them in, and keeping them there 
as long as they can reasonably do so, because that is the 
time when the foundation for both literary and good moral 
training is laid. Then we should encourage the people to 
bring the children to the Sunday school; I say bring them, 
because I am not a believer in sending children to Sunday 
school and their parents staying at home. It is good for 
grown people too. I believe in community work, and the 
best institutions for any community are a good school and a 
well organized church and Sunday sehool. 

A child that has been in school from the age of six to 
twelve, and has attended a good Sunday school regularly, 
makes, nine times out of ten, a more loyal and efficient op- 
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erative, and a better citizen than one that has been allowed 
to loaf the streets until he is old enough to work in the mill. 
This is no supposition on my part, as I have observed this 
matter very closely for the past several years. 

If we expect very good morals in our villages we must 
select moral men for overseers, second hands, and section 
men; men who set good examples by their everyday lives, 
and who will stand by us in stamping out anything that 
stands for wrong, and will not knowingly employ a habitual 
drunkard or gambler, but in case one does happen to get into 
their midst, let him know at once that he is in the wrong 
pew, and that he must get in line or get out. Superin- 
tendents should keep in touch with their overseers in regard 
to the character of each individual operative, for in this 
way he can keep right up with the bad characters and get 
rid of them before they have done much damage. | will 
venture the assertion that he can get two good ones for 
every bad one he runs off. A mill can have no better ad- 
vertisement than that it works only first-class help. 

Let us do all in our power to hasten the day when every- 
one connected with the mill from the president down to the 
humblest operative will work hand in hand to make his mill 


the best mill. 


Acme Package Protection. 


The Aeme Signode Strapping System is a unique sealing 
device which makes pilfering in transit impossible. It is 
especially adapted to the fibre carton although it can be 
used to good advantage on wooden cases as well. It is 
found to be a most practical device for tying bales of 
yarn and other material, as it is quick to apply and very 
durable. The application of this method adds to the 
strength of the containers; furthermore a box cannot be 


opened without destroying the strap and seal and this would 





give undisputable evidence that the box had been tampered 
with. The steel strapping used with this Signode System 
is known as the Aeme Signode strapping and is made of 
special analysis steel of great tensile strength for use with 
the patented stretching and sealing tools. This strapping 
is provided in coils of convenient sizes and mounted on 
wooden reels, 

Full information may be obtained by applying to the 
Aeme Steel Goods Co., 2834 Archer Ave., Chicago, IIl., 
or to their Southern office at 10-14 Tift Street, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Locating Manufacturing Costs 


BY HENRY D. MARTIN. 


Locating accurate manufacturing costs is one of the more 
It 


is also a most interesting task to perform when the method 


important branches of the cotton manufacturing office. 
is properly understood. For want of a thorough knowl- 
edge of securing accurate manufacturing costs, money may 
the 
account of having prices too high, thus losing orders which 


be lost in two ways. First, in loss of business on 
should have been available, and second, by aecepting orders 
at prices too low to admit of making a reasonable profit. 
The raw material may be ever so reasonable in price; the 
plant splendidly equipped to produce a line of goods; and 
the superintendent thoroughly competent to make good 
work, but if the bookkeeping is insufficient and careless, 
money may be lost just the same. 

Costs depend upon good -bookkeeping; on keeping the 
facts accurately gathered from various sources and as- 
sembled properly. Some men are expert in the production 
of goods, but inaccurate in the gathering and assembling 
of the facts for the cost-finder’s desk. It is as important 
to have the cost data properly presented, as it is for the 
cost finder to build the cost sheet right. 

There is another elass of manufacturers who have a thor- 
ough knowledge of the necessary facts to gather, and the 
proper matching up of these facts, so that cost finding 
Other- 
wise it is painful work for the expert manufacturer, if 
his presentations are warped into meaningless figures by 


by the office is a pleasure instead of a nightmare. 


improper office work. Accurate costs, then, depend upon 
good bookkeeping throughout the entire manufacturing pro- 
cess as well as in the office of the business. 

The facets necessary to gather in connection with securing 
accurate costs may be quite simple or very complicated, 
depending upon the equipment and the variety of products 
of the business conducted. To illustrate the point, we will 
take the matter of securing yarn costs. The simplest form 
of a yarn account is when the plant is making only one 
The total average 
cost per pound of the product is arrived at in the most 
simple form by merely dividing the total expenditures by 
the total pounds produced for a given time. Of course the 
total expenditures must include the price paid for the raw 


number of yarn from one kind of stock. 


material, plus the loss caused by shrinkage in process, less 
the money received for the waste products. 

If a plant puts through 12,000 pounds of raw cotton 
and obtains a finished product of 10,080 pounds, there must 
have also been a waste product of 1,920 pounds, or about 16 
per cent. If the raw cotton costs 10 cents per pound, and 
it eosts 10 cents per pound to make a given number of 
yarn, and if an average of 3 cents per pound is received 
for the waste as sold, our example will be, 


10080 ibs. yarn manufactured at .10— 1008.00 $2208.00 
1008 pounds yarn manufactured at .10== 1008.00 $2208.00 
Less 1920 pounds waste at .03 = $ 57.60 


$2,150.40 
Total average cost of the yarn per pound, .21335 
Another way to find this result is, 





10080 pounds yarn total manufactured cost at .10. 1008 
10080 pounds raw cotton at .10 ...........24.. 1008 
1920 pounds raw cotton as waste, at .10......... 192 
2208 

Less amount received for the 1920 pounds waste 
ER Be Sei ainda as dng sylhe age Len nyenen 57.60 


Total yarn cost per pound .21335 cents. $2,150.40 

Thus far all of this work looks very easy, but the truth 
is that these two rules 
Kither of 
if the plant were operated in elosing out periods of this 
capacity. That is if the plant took 12,000 pounds of raw 
material and put in through by itself until the whole had 


or methods cannot work accurately 


in practice. these methods would work all right 


been manufactured and cleaned out. But the plant is not 


run in such periods or lots. As the stock passes through 
the plant there is no dividing line between one production 
period and another at any point in the process throughout 
the plant. Therefore, in order to get at the aceurate cost 
example while the plant is still in operation without a pro- 
duetive dividing line at some point within the plant, it is 
imperative to take as aceurate an account of stock as pos- 
sible to periodically bring out the correct productive costs. 

Let us take a four weeks’ period, as an example, to 
show what it means to get lined up more closely to our sub- 
ject. ; 

Stock of cotton on hand June 1st, 200,000 pounds, valued 
at an average of 8 cents per pound, $16,000. 

Operation for four weeks ending June 28: 

50,000 pounds 

. 40,320 pounds 
7,680 pounds 


Cotton opened 
Yarn produced 
Waste 


Stock on hand .......... Pee wieeha% 202,000 pounds 
VALUES, 
_) gg 2% TPR ae er - $5,000 
IE SUID cvaiain a ciinonivsis 6 a0'd'e a's —= 4,032—$9,032 
Received for the waste at 3 cents per pound, $230.40, which 


we must deduct from the total expenses, $9032 — 230.40 — 
8,801.60. 
Value of stock on hand June 28th, 202,000 pounds, at 8% 
cents, $17,170 less $16,000, which is the value of the stock 
on hand June 1, four weeks previous. Deducting this dif- 
ference from the total expenses we have $8801.60 — 1170.00 
= 7631.60 the balance divided by the yarn produced gives 
the accurate cost per pound for the four weeks’ period. 
Example, 7631.60 — 40,320 — .1893 per 


pound. 


eents cost 


These figures show the exact yarn cost. If the super- 
ficial cost had not been corrected by the account of stock, 
it would have been abnormally high. The reason for this 
is that so much more cotton was opened than was actually 
manufactured into finished yarn, and which is furthermore 
proven by the stock account as shown. Another important 
matter which the stock account shows is that the plant has 
been able, not only to take eare of the normal production, 
but has been able to work up some of the extra cotton 


opened and advance it well along into higher processes to 
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bring it up to a high state of valuation. That is why the 
account of stock stands at an average of 842 cents per pound 
instead of 8 cents per pound, as per the figures of four 
weeks previous. This shows progress in this ease and it is 
this progress which has reduced the cost of the yarn from 
.21335 cents per pound down to .1893 cents per pound. 
The reason why the value of the stock on hand at stock 
taking periods must be reckoned with is obvious to the 
student of cost finding. If the value of the stock on hand 
is greater thau the previous year, the extra money put into 
the plant in the meantime is not a business clearing, because 
the goods are on hand and the value is there. So the gain 
must be deducted from total expenses to get the true costs. 
On the other hand if the value of the goods on hand is less 
than at the preivous period, then this difference must be 
added to all outgoing expenses to get the true yarn costs. 
If the value of the stock should be less, in all probability 
the production has been proportionately large enough to 
still keep the eosts low. Otherwise the cost will be more 
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It is the same with the outlay for new buildings and 
machinery. The money has been spent, but these large 
amounts do not belong to the cost account in total. The 
plant additions, and extra machinery installed is there in 
value, and the only items which should be figured against 
production to get the costs is the allowance for depreciation 
and the interest on the amount of outlay. 

To illustrate this point to advantage, let us take our last 
example and suppose that in addition to the net cost ex- 
pense of $7631.60 there had been expended $10,000 for addi- 
tional buildings and $5,000. for new machinery. At the 
yearly rate of 5 per cent interest for the $15,000, for four 
weeks this would be $57.68. Adding the same amount for 
depreciation of buildings and machinery we have a total of 
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Fic. 1. Form ror New Construction Work. 
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$115.36 to be added to the general cost expenses 7631.60 +- 
115.36 == 7746.96 and this divided by 40,320 pounds — 
.19213 cents as the cost per pound. 

In order to facilitate the cost record on new construction 
work it is well to use a form for this purpose. Fig. 1 
shows a suitable and convenient form. 

The careful student of cost finding ean readily see that 
if the total sum of $15,000 spent for building equipment 
were counted in as cost expenses, the yarn costs would not 
only be inaccurate, but prohibitive. Therefore, there must be 
a distinetion made between what should be charged off as an 
expense against production and the amounts which should 
be aceredited to increased assets. 

There is still another stage of cost finding which counts 
much in bringing out aceurate costs and also individual 
departmental efficiency in decreasing costs. To accomplish 
this, some leading plants have adopted the weekly depart- 
mental cost, independent of the general cost. There is 
abundant reason for the importance of this system. It puts 
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a premium on each departmental effort. In these days, 
owing to more or less unbalanced conditions, generally, one 
department may run behind or ahead of another, and if the 
cost per department is only figured upon the basis of the 
plant’s finished product, there is much of valuable interest 
lost. Let us suppose, for example, that the following is 
the status of the productive effort of the general depart- 
ments of an ordinary cotton mill: carding, 19,000 pounds; 
spinning, 17,000 pounds; weaving, 20,000 pounds, and fin- 
ishing, 18,000 pounds. 

~ In most eases the cost will be based all through a plant 
by the product finished. Estimating that the general cost 
is 30 cents per pound for 18,000 pounds, then the efforts 
of the weaving and carding departments are discounted 
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by the finishing department. After making all due al- 
lowanees for waste, the carding is considerably ahead of 
the spinning department. If these conditions are general, 
the earding is being held back by the spinning department. 
Although the weaving shows increased production over all 
other departments, this department cannot long remain in 
this position without being obliged to buy yarns. As the 
finishing is not keeping up it will be necessary to finish 
goods outside. That is, the weaving is being cramped in 
efficiency behind and before. In many plants, the maxi- 
mum effort of the individual departments would have never 


DYE HOUSE COSTS 


WEEKLY REPORT 





been known, had it not been for the departmental cost sys- 
tem. By this system a plant discovered that the yarn 
department gained each week over the sueceeding depart- 
ments, and so they put in more looms and obtained more 
cloth without adding more preparatory machinery. 

In our present example, figuring the cost on the basis 
of product from each department the respective depart- 
mental costs would range as follows: 
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Fig. 3. Dyes House FotLow-up SHEerT. 
Departmental basis. General basis. 
CN irc odie caves sist ce 2842 cents -3000 cents 
CE iid cakenns aus 3177 cents .3000 cents 
Peres perreee 2700 cents .3000 cents 
Finishing ..... wid vehneee 3000 cents .3000 cents 


When department managers note that the general cost 
is higher than when based upon their own individual depart- 
ment efficiency, they know they are being duly credited. 
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colors and patterns for each process. 
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But the difficulty of cost finding grows with the variety and 
diversity of the product. Thus far our problem has only 
covered general conditions in a one product plant. In a 
plant making a large variety of yarns, the cost must cover 
all details. The best system is that which shows the cost 
per pound per process, per number; also the same details 
for all other outside costs. Having a good system for get- 
ting the eost per individual number enables a factory to 
secure accurate costs for different fabrics. 

Some theorists have maintained that it is not feasible to 
secure dye house costs per pound, per number, per color, 
but this is not so. The writer has found by practical expe- 
rience that it is entirely practicable to secure not ‘only the 
cost per pound per color, but the cost per pound, per color 
and per number as well, and at the same time secure the 
eosts for different kinds of dyestuffs used to produce the 
same color. This system enables the cost department to 
secure much more accurate cloth costs. It also enables the 
purchasing department to buy the best colors adapted to the 
goods and processes at the most reasonable prices. It also 
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Fig. 4. THe DEPARTMENT BLANK. 


tends to balance the output of the plant to a better advant- 
age. As an instance of this it may be cited that where a 
mill is fully cognizant of the actual cost of each pattern, 
per color, per number, instead of an average cost for a 
given lot of mixed goods, the danger of having certain 
patterns running into more costly colors and being sold 
at a loss is entirely eliminated. 

In the past it has occurred that a lot of sample colored 
goods were made and offered at an average price per yard. 
After the buyers had made their selections it was found that 
the weight of the selections ran into the higher priced colors 
and the more attractive patterns. The average cost figures 
were found to be painfully inadequate to survive a profit 
for the firm. Accurate costs should be the dominating 
effort in all eases, and these cannot be ascertained without 
accurately gathering the facts which will give the details of 
the cost per pound and per yard for the different numbers, 
The plant which 
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accomplishes this knows its costs. Its eost sheets are pro- 
perly built and its officials know before they sell the goods 
exactly what the margin of profit means to them. 

Having both the cost per pound and the cost per yard 
furnishes a proof or self balancing measure whieh is indis- 
pensable. 

In order to follow up dye house eosts there must be a 
good system of weekly cost sheets. Fig. 2 shows the style 
of report used by one of the large plants. This style of 
cost sheet embodies the cost per pound, per number for 


each color dyed. It also divides the cost between the 
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Fic. 5. Cost Frxper’s Report. 


actual labor and that of the dye stuffs which is very im- 
portant. Often times the cost of the labor is negligible 
compared to that of the dyestuff and vice versa. 

In the office, these weekly reports are carried out onto 
the cest follow-up sheets as shown by Fig. 3. The sheets 
are made out in groups. That is, the blue shades are 
grouped as are also the reds, pinks, browns, greens, ete. 
This enables the management to make close comparisons 
between the prices of the different degrees of shading. 
Also that the costs can be followed from week to week 
with reference to fluctuations. Undue irregularities ean 
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Fie. 7. A Carp System Metuop ror Cost DetalIzs. 


thus be traced and accounted for. 

An adjustable cost sheet is shown in Fig. 4, in that it 
ean be adapted to almost any department, for any number 
of processes and as many different kinds of goods. They 
are designed for weekly departmental use, and cover the 
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piece work separate from the day work costs. The items 
of supervision, repairs, supplies, ete. are also maintained 
separately. Having the cost per yard in addition to the 
cost per pound not only gives much desired additional in- 
formation, but one is a cheek on the other, and offers a self 
balancing account to avoid serious mistakes. The depart- 
mental cost sheets serves a two fold purpose. One is that 
it induces the departmental management into being reason- 
ably economical. The other is a reasonable forecast for the 
office and is a cheek upon the final official cost accounting. 
There is a third advantage which is an aid to holding up 
and closing out goods being made at prohibitive cost with 
the sample lots. That is, the operations never reach beyond 
the experimental stage. For want of such a system, many 
plants have suffered losses which were earried on account 
of not learning the costs until the fiseal period of costing 
was listed. 

For showing the advantages of the system of having 
detailed eosts per pound, per number and per color in the 
dye house attention is directed to Fig. 5. In this case a 
piece of cotton shirting, five yards per pound in weight, 
is analyzed and found to be all of number 30s yarn and 
of four colors in the following proportions :’ 5 per cent each 
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Fig. 6. CLOTH ORGANIZATION SHEET. 


of red and yellow, 40 per cent blue and 50 per cent white. 
The fifth column contains the average prices for these 
colors as found for the previous season from Fig. 3. As 
there are five yards per pound, one-fifth of the cost per 
pound equals the cost per yard. 

The advantage of this system is still further shown 
when goods are ordered in assorted sets of patterns as is 
usually the ease. Assuming that the foregoing sample de- 
seribed is Pattern No. 1 of the assortment and that the 
other two cost respectively as follows: pattern No. 2, .08 
cents per yard and pattern No. 3, .09 cents per yard and 
pattern No. 1, .0681 cents per yard, which equals a total 
of .2381 cents. This divided by 3 = .0741 cents per yard. 
This shows an average price for the assortment to be .0741 
cents per yard or .3705 cents per pound. Now let us sup- 
pose that the buyer desires to have the cases packed in 
uneven assortments as follows: 25 per cent of pattern No. 
1, 25 per cent of pattern No. 2, 50 per cent of pattern No. 
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3. Then our rate will assume another complexion and is 
raised to 845 cents per yard or .4101 cents per pound. 

It ean readily be seen that it makes a vast difference 
as to how costs are found, made up, and selling prices 
formed. If the selling price is made on the basis of one 
pattern or of an average price of tliree patterns without 
taking into account the variety of assortments wanted, a 
great deal of money may be lost. 

Previous to entering the cost figures upon form Fig. 5, 
the sample piece of goods will be analyzed by a competent 
designer who will enter the organization of the cloth com- 
plete upon form Fig. 6. This form covers very important 
ground with reference to securing accurate cost figures. 
The first column indicates at 
Section 2 


weaving problems which confront the job. 


the outset the character of 


the goods. shows the plain or the more intricate 
Column 3 will 
show whether the goods as finished will tally with the buyer’s 
sainple. The bottom half of this form brings out the colors 


and their order of arrangement. -All of these points will 
bring out the various cost figures and avoid confusion and 
the embarrassments of the guesswork-systems which prevail 
more or less throughout many places. Fig. 7 shows a sam- 
ple of departmental cost ecard systems for keeping cost 
details during the opening processes, as practiced in a 
leading yarn mill. 
The Shingle Roof That Does Not Burn. 

Most pictures of fires taken after the trouble has hap- 
pened, show only a series of ruins. But here in this picture 
from Birmingham, Ala., is a striking ehange—a house 
that did not burn because it was covered with fire-resisting 
shingles. When a toy balloon lodged on the roof of the 
farthest house at the left,.and promptly ignited its inflam- 
mable roof, the house burned merrily, and as promptly 
passed the flames on, via the flimsy shingles, to each of the 
other houses, until finally four homes were destroyed. But 
the house on the right was covered with asphalt shingles. 
Although its sides were badly scorched, and although burn- 
ing brands and sparks rained on its roof, it passed through 
the ordeal practically unharmed, 


This serious fire, coming on the heels of several others 
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of like nature, moved 8. A. Middleton, the chief of the 
Birmingham fire department, to write that he wished that 
every residence in Birmingham were covered with this fire- 


He said: 


was covered with asphalt shingles is all that saved it from 


resistant roofing. “The fact that the big house 
serious damage, as the side of the house was badly scorched 
and burned by the intense heat. I consider that the asphalt 
shingle renders a building safe from flying sparks, and that 
there is very little danger of fire communicating to a house 
all the 


residences in Birmingham were covered with asphalt shin- 


covered with these shingles. I would be glad if 


gles, as more than fifty per cent of fires originate from 
sparks on shingle roofs, and the number of fires would be 
materially reduced and the danger of fires spreading would 
be reduced to the minimum.” 

A very small part of the money usually spent in a city 
for fire protection will accomplish far more if spent for 


fire prevention. And where fully 50 per cent of the fires 
originate from sparks igniting the roofs, it is easy to see 
where half the fires are unnecessary and can be easily pre- 
vented by using a roofing which sturdily resists such dan- 
gers, 

Every month the tragedy of the shingle roof is re- 
peated over and over again in the various cities of the 
Time after time the same cause is at the bottom 


And all 


this loss is preventable with a little foresight in building, 


country, 


of many destroyed homes and homeless families. 


using a material which is no more costly than an ordinary 
roofing, but which becomes a never failing guard against 
W hen home 


builders think of this before they build, or when they are 


the cause of practically half the fires in homes. 


akout to reshingle their houses, they will take a tremendous 
step forward in preventing such fires as this at Birming- 
ham, and the still greater fires at Paris, Texas, Nashville, 
Tenn., and Augusta, Ga. 


Business efficiency in employees is developed by kind- 


ness, Some men, seemingly unaware of this fact, go out of 


their way to humiliate a subordinate. In doing so they for- 
feit not only that man’s respect, but on each occasion drown 


some of the vital spark of ambition in his breast. 
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Ball Bearings on Machinery. 


BY HORACE NILES TRUMBULL.* 


The application of ball bearings to cotton machinery 
has been removed from the experimental stage to the realm 
of tried and proven practice; it is no longer a theory 
but a dollar and cents proposition, which progressive mill 
superintendents have been quick to grasp. 

Ball bearings have been used exjfensively on beater 
shafts of cotton pickers since 1907. Numerous tests on 
pickers, openers and finishers equipped with ball bearings, 
show an average saving of 34-horsépower per beater—in 
all cases the power saving has been in excess of half a 
horsepower, or over 10 per cent of the total power cov- 
sumption. 

Ball bearing picker boxes are leak-proof, therefore, 
the beater sides are clean and dry without thei usual 





A Beater Box Wirth Puate Removep, SHowine Bau 
BEARING. 


collection of oily fly. Most of the mills prefer to use 
grease for the ball bearing boxes, and add lubricant but 
onee a month. For ten-hour-a-day service, 10 pounds of 
good neytral.grease will supply one pair of beater boxes 
for a Wce means much in the saving of labor and 
upkeep costs. — 

Insofar as the mill superintendent is concerned, one of 
the most important featares in the use of ball bearings is 
the ease with which the change-over can be made from the 
plain bearing beaters which are in use to the ball bearing 
type. No machine work whatever is required at the mill, 
unless the shaft has been badly worn. A ball bearing 
box is madexto replace any type of plain bearing box, 


*S. K. F. Ball Bearing Co., Hartford, Conn 
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and the type of ball bearing furnished is adaptable to 
shaft sizes already in use. By slipping the tapered collar 
and ball bearing over the beater shaft to its desired posi- 
tion and tightening the lock-nut, the ball bearing and 
collar are secured to the shaft and rotate with it. 

Ball bearings have been used extensively on the fan 
shaft of pickers, where the question of power saving on 
fan shafts is overshadowed by the other advantages gained. 
The absolute cleanliness about the box, mprevention of 
bearing and shaft wear and the marked saving in lubrica- 
tion are of prime importance. 

Old-style Creighton type cotton oppeners have been in 
use and favorably regarded for many years; but trouble 
has been found almost invariably in the step thrust bear 
ings of the vertical spindle. It was hard to get at this 
bearing to lubricate it; hence it was frequently neglected ; 
it heated up easily on account of the speed, and it quickly 
wore down. Water cooling was frequently resorted tu 
with some success; but the only practical solution came 
with the application of ball bearings. 

The Saco-Lowell shops have designed and built their 
new type vertical openers, incorporating the use of S. K. F. 
ball bearings throughout. 

The application of ball bearings to the main eylinder 
of ecards was the first introduced by the German ecard 
builders, and there are a number of these ball-bearing 
eards to be found in this country. The particular feature 
of absolute cleanliness in the boxes (which are very similar 
to beater boxes) and the maintained accuracy of ball 
bearings, together with the ease of the starting the eard 
eylinder has brought this application to the stage where it 
is a recognized success. 

On account of the cleanliness of ball bearing boxes, 
the card clothing is not subject to destruction from oil 
saturation. Also cleaner stock and longer life of belts are 
assured. Card cylinders mounted on ball bearings are 
easily cleaned. This is because the cylinders are easily 
turned by hand. When the operator combs a card cylinder 
that is ball-bearing equipped, he does the job quickly 
and without assistance. 

If the eccentric of the comb box revolves so that 
there is play between the eccentric and the arms, more 
trouble can be given by the comb boxes than any other 
part of the card. The doffer comb eccentric revolves at a 
very high speed, and when play exists a second vibration 
is set up, then it is merely a matter of time before the 
comb-posts, that hold the blade of the comb loosen, wit!) 
the result that the doffer comb is allowed to come in con- 
tact with the wire on the doffer, and also the teeth of 
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the comb. All experienced carders know the troubie a 
comb in such a condition will give, and that it takes 
hours of patient use of pumice stone to smooth the injured 
places. By the use of ball bearings, wear is eliminated 
and the arms hug the eccentric so that there is uo second 
vibration. The advantages of a comb box operating in this 
manner are appreciated by every carder. 

Among improvements to keep half laps clean and 
remove oil, fly and dust from comber brushes and needles, 
the use of aspirators has performed an important function. 
Essentially a mechanism consisting of a small fan placed 
underneath the headstock of the comber and driven from 
the flywheel of the comber, the aspirator depends for its 
utility upon freedom from attention and lightness of run- 


ning. The fan runs at approximately 1,000 revolutions 


SecrionaL Views OF A VERTICAL OPENER, SHOWING THE 
Batt Beartnec MountinG ARRANGEMENT. 


per minute, and creates vacuum, which takes the noils off 
the brush and carries them to perforated drums. The fan 
shaft is mounted on ball bearings, which require very little 
attention and operate with the least power consumption. 


The English cotton machinery manufacturers have been 
the pioneers in developing ball bearing applications to 
the cylinder shafts on spinning and twisting frames. A 
set of tight bands will increase the power consumption 
about 15 per cent with plain bearings and, consequently, 
slow down the production. 
bearings. Further, 


This is not possible with ball 
the lubricant often becomes set or 
squeezed out of the plain cylinder bearings from the week- 
end shut-downs, and the starting load is often terrific, 
especially with tight driving be!4; and small pulleys. 

The following are extracts from tests on motor-driven 
ring spinning frames. Each frame was identical, spinning 
the same yarn at the same time and with the power con- 
sumed by the driving motor itself deducted in all cases, 
giving exact net horsepower required to drive the frame 
itself : 
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472 Spindles, 2 1/5-inch Gauge, No. 33’s Yarn. 
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This shows savings varying from 10 per cent to 15 per 
cent of the net power and also proves that as the speeds 
are inereased so are the power savings. The other test 


was as follows: 


BALL BEARINGS 


Apptyina S. K. F. 
TO TWISTER SPINDLES. 


MetHops USED IN 


364 Spindles on No. 24’s Yarn. 
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which shows, by the use of ball bearings, an increase of 
spindle speed of 150 revolutions, or about 2 per eent in- 
crease in production, and at the same time a power saving 
of .227 horsepower, or 51% per cent of the total power. 
Ball bearing twister spindles, because of their easy 
driving, will produce yarn of uniform and full theoretical 
twist, and in many eases the ecaleulated twist may be less 
than that required by plain bearing spindles. On account 
of the lighter running of the ball-bearing spixdies, there is 
a decided reduction in slippage of belts and bands, there- 
fore, higher spindle speed may be obtained, giving greater 
produetion, and 
yarn. 
Yarn taken-from ball-bearing spindle twisters will make 


less breakage, stronger more uniform 
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a fabric of higher average tensile strength than that from 
plain bearing band drive twisters. The fabric will] test 
to a more uniform tensile strength, and thereby fewer 
rejections or seconds need be made, In mills operating 
old band drive twister spindles this feature of uniform 
quality of product is alone worth the investment in ball- 
bearing twister spindles. 

using ball bearing twister 
spindles is the power saving. Tests have been made on 
spindles alone and records of 30 to 33 per cent power 
Under operating conditions in the 


The prime advantage of 


saving were shown. 
mill, beeause of the friction losses, through the entire 
frame, the total savings net 12 to 18 per cent. 

The cost of an S, K. F. ball bearing twister spindle is 
approximately 50 to 85 per cent greater than that of a 
plain bearing spindle of equal size, but considering one 
feature alone, i. e., power saving, it has been proved that 
the added investment will yield a return of at least 20 
per cent annually, or over 400 per cent during the life 
of the spindle; this does not take into account the very 
essential feature of improved quality of product, as pre- 


viously mentioned. Also the savings in oil and mainte- 


nance charges are additional items of importance in favor 
of the ball-bearing spindle. 

A mechanically durable and commercial practical ball- 
bearing spindle demands that the ball bearing must be 
accurately made to withstand the wear of high spindle 
speeds, and it must be self-aligning to permit of proper 
spindle play. The illustrations show the design of two 
types of successful ball-bearing spindles. A very impor- 
tant feature is the position of the ball bearing relative 
to the whorl, which tends to balance the pull and relieve 
the step bearing of practically all side strains. This means 
that the spindle blade should, with proper eare of lubrica- 
tion and eleaning, last indefinitely, as the ball bearing 
ean, if necessary, be replaced without harming any part 
all bearing spindles should be 


of the complete spindle. 
and the amount of 


oiled with a light grade of machine oil, 
good machine oil used is about one-half that used on plain 
bearing spindles. 

The adoption of ball bearings on cylinder slashers is 
similar to their use on the large drying cylinder in the 
paper trade, To textile men the condition to be found 
where cylinder slashers are equipped with trunnion bearings 
are well known. After the cylinder (which weighs over 
2,000 pounds) has been used for some time the trunnions 
wear down, the journals become grooved and sometimes 
the cylinders cease to revolve. The tension on the warp is 
naturally inereased, and the slasher tender must be particu- 
eareful to start the slasher slowly, which cuts 


larly 
Ball bearings are 


down the production of the machine. 
desirable for slasher cylinders, being easily started from 
rest, and the tension on the warp is decidedly reduced, 
thus saving in power, and inereased production makes the 
adoption of ball bearings profitable. The fact that rolling 
substituted rubbing friction in the bearing minimizes the 
friction and insures long life of the bearings. 

The package spindles of ball bearing winders of recent 
design are mounted on two small bearings, which are com- 
pletely enclosed in leak-proof housings. 

Ball bearings on looms means not only a saving in 
power required to drive the machine, but also a saving in 
oil. The bearing housings seal the oil chambers against 
leakage of oil and the entrance of lint or grit into the 
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bearing. This means the elimination of oil stained goods 
and seconds. A bad fitting crank shaft is the source of 
most lubrication trowble, and if the bearing can be made 
more accurate and the bearing housings sealed against 
leakage, we have solved the features usually so difficult 
to remedy. 

On direct-eonnected motor looms ball bearings have 
helped solve the starting difficulty by reducing the start- 
ing torque of the loom over 50 per cent. 

In general, the value of ball bearings for textile mills 
is the efliciency developed, i. e., ball bearings, have helped 
to make textile machinery and appliances faster and better 
producers or greater earners. This increased efficiency 
includes: (a) power savings; (b) economies in equipment, 
in maintenance, in lubrication and attendance; (c) advan- 
tages in production. 

Mills operated by steam or electrie power can save 
on their coal or current bills by using ball-bearing machinery 
— “Power is money.” 

Ball bearings help to produce steadier running ma- 
chinery, which allows higher speeds to be maintained and 
inereased production obtained, Steadier running also helps 
to produce a more uniform and better product; this is 
especially true with cotton preparing and spinning ma- 


ehinery. 





Scorr MaxwELu. 
Born iN WEBSTER, MAINE, JULY 8, 1855. 
Diep 1x Dover, New Hampsuire, Nov. 4, 1916. 


From rugged New England he came to us: to New 
England he has returned. Behind him lies a path strewn 
with friendly faces and good deeds. As a manufacturer 
he was successful; as an individual he earned and received 
the love and respect of his fellowmen. Generous to a fault, 
thoughtful of others, honest with himself, he stood four- 
square with the world, and as he passes on to the Great 
Beyond, a multitude of friends and co-workers stand with 
uncovered heads and reverently murmur—“There goes a 


Man.” 
See 
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Southern Mill Situation. 





The past month among the southern mills has been nota- 
ble for the almost universal increase in wages over the entire 
South. Mill after mill has made announcement of an in- 
crease in wages, usually amounting to around 10 per cent. 
One group of mills gave in addition to the ten per cent raise 
a bonus of one week’s pay. 

The strike situation at Anderson, §. C., where two mills 
have been closed since September first, beeause of striking 
operatives and the refusal on the part of county officers to 
enforee the law and protect the property interests of the 
company, has at last been adequately settled by several 
companies of state militia ordered to Anderson by Gover- 
nor Manning, and under military protection the civil laws 
were enforced and the two mills in question started running 
with reduced operating forces. It is locally rumored that a 
number of the striking families have gone to mills in New 
York and New England where they have secured work. 

The reorganization plans for the Graniteville Manufac- 
turing Co., of Graniteville, S. C., are going on apace. Two 
different plans are under consideration and will be present- 
ed to the stockholders in due time, neither of which con- 
templates the sale of the property, but rather the payment 
of outstanding indebtedness and the conserving of the 
property for the stockholders. 

Approximately one year ago the Graniteville Mills, with 
debts aggregating one million dollars, were placed in the 
hands of two receivers—Jacob Phinizy of Augusta, and 
R. G. Rhett, of Charleston, S. C. 
making some changes in the executive management of the 
mills, placed Frank W. Gurry in active charge of the man- 
Under 


These receivers after 


ufaeturing end as superintendent for the receivers. 
the eco-receivership, 6 per cent interest has been paid on the 
debt and 10 per cent on the principal, these funds being 
realized from the operation of the mills by the receivers. 

A plan has now heen devised by J. W. Dickey, of Au- 
gusta, Ga.; Robinson-Humphries-Wardlaw Co., of Atlanta, 
Ga.; Citizens and Southern Bank of Savannah, Ga.; the 
Central Bank and Trust Company of Atlanta, 
W. M. Davis Company, of Macon, Ga., who propose to 
accept security from the company in the form of first mort- 
gage bonds to the amount of $500,000 at 7 per cent, and who 
also agree to purchase $200,000 of preferred stock at 7 per 


ya.; and 


cent, receiving therewith a bonus of $150,000 of common 
stock. ‘This would provide in cash $650,000 and would 
lack approximately $200,000 of paying off all indebtedness, 
which latter amount it is believed could be arranged among 
friendly creditors. This plan has already been underwritten 
and the proposers stand ready to consummate the transac- 
tion just as soon as it shall be approved by the stockhold- 
ers. 

Another plan proposed is that of H. M. Dibble of the 
National Bank of Aiken, S. C., who claims to represent in- 
terests who will purchase $600,000 of first mortgage bonds 
at par bearing interest at 6 per cent and also discount $300,- 
000 of the company’s 6 per cent notes. This would provide 
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$900,000 in cash, a sum sufficient to pay off all indebtedness 
of the corporation, leaving the funds now on hand as an 
operating capital. Mr. Dibble’s plan contemplates that he 
and his associates are to receive a bonus of $150,000 of 
preferred stock bearing 6 per cent interest subject to sale 
after the payment of bonds and notes or just as soon as the 
common stockholders wish to resume control of the prop- 
erty. 

Both these plans provide that the common stock shall be 
pooled and the affairs of the mill managed, until the bonds 
should be retired, by five trustees, three of whom shall be 
chosen by the preferred stockholders and two by the common 
stockholders. 

The petition of the stockholders to the United States 
Court for permission to continue the operation of the mills 
under the co-receivership until the last of May was granted 
by Judge Henry A. M. Smith at a hearing in Columbia. 
The court authorized the receivers to purchase cotton and 
sell the manufactured products of the mills until the date 
above mentioned. In granting the petition, Judge Smith 
let it be known that the court was pleased with the conduet 
of the mills under the direction of the receivers. 

In the reeent re-organization of the Dixie Cotton Mills 
at LaGrange, Ga., all the old stockholders in the mill have 
been given stock in the new organization to the value of 
their old stock and the sale and re-organization was effected 
Although 
the mill was re-organized, it is under the same management, 


by unanimous consent of all the stockholders. 


and the prospects for the mill is brighter now than it has 
been for several years. 

Another addition to the Meritas Mills at Columbus, Ga., 
has been decided upon and a contract has been awarded 
to T. C. Thompson &* Bro., of Charlotte, N. C., 


construction of the building. 


for the 
The machinery installed will 
be 350 wide looms and will be driven by electrie power. 
The Hampton Department of the Pacific Mills, with four 
plants located at Columbia, 8. C., are spending a great deal 
This 


is in an effort to improve the living conditions of the op- 


of money in betterment work around the mill plants. 


eratives by providing better homes and more conveniences. 
In addition to this, the mill buildings are being thoroughly 
painted and cleaned up; department overseer’s offices are 
being built on elevated platforms in the various rooms to 
better facilitate their work; and intereommunicating tele- 
phones are to be installed so that every department head 
will be in close and immediate touch with the general su- 
perintendent’s office at all times. 

Among other changes that are being made among these 
mills are the toilet arrangements, which are being remodeled. 
A new drinking water system is being installed in all of the 
buildings and new roofs are being placed on the Richland 
and Granby Mills. ‘The lighting system in the Capitol City 
and Richland Mills is also being improved. Practically 
all of the houses oceupied by the mill operatives are being 
painted, except those which were erected last year. Old 
machinery in the mills is being replaced by new and im- 
proved types. A new kindergarten has recently been started 
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and the Y. M. C. A. building will be re-opened within a few 
days, thoroughly renovated and equipped with new furnish- 
ings. 

General Manager Irving Southworth of these mills re- 
cently announced a general re-adjustment of wages, which 
means an inerease in pay for the operatives in some of the 
departments. 

The Cement Products Company, of Wilmington, N. C., 
manufacturers of the Sanisep portable concrete sewerage 
disposal tanks, have located a branch factory at East Point, 
Ga., having leased what is known as the “old stone jug 
factory” for this purpose. The greatly increased business 
in Georgia and Alabama has necessitated this step, as the 
company found it impossible to ship all their products 
from the Wilmington factory. 

The I. V. Sutphin Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio, opened a 
waste paper warehouse at 310 Marietta Street, Atlanta, on 
December first. They are handling all kinds of waste pa- 
per from the cotton and knitting mills. 

One of the new organizations which has attracted con- 
siderable attention in cotton mill circles is the Papeo Paper 
Products Co., Atlanta, Ga. They are direct mill representa- 
tives and have connections of the highest order. The con- 
cern specializes on gummed paper products of all kinds, 
including gummed paper in rolls, shipping labels in rolls, 
stickers, non-seals for parcel post shipments and moisten- 
ing machines. 

Of special interest to the cotton mills is their specially 
prepared slasher tape for slashing machines. After a series 
of experiments running over a long period they have de- 
veloped what is believed to be the most satisfactory tape for 
the purpose it is possible to produce. In connection with 
this tape they are introducing their new Papeo moisten- 
ing machine which is not only clever in design but efficient 
in service. Ample stock is carried to meet all demands 
quickly and the rapid suecess of the company seems assured. 
F. B. Ludwig is president and J. R. Regnas is secretary and 
treasurer. Mr. Regnas who is Southern manager of the 
Aeme Steel Goods Co., Atlanta, is well known in cotton 
mill cireles and both men stand high in the business world. 

Under the supervision of Mill Architect J. E. Sirrine, of 
Greenville, S. C., the Courtenay Manufacturing Co., of 
Newry, 8S. C., is tearing out all of the plain bearing trans- 
mission equipment of its mill and is substituting self-align- 
ing ball bearing hangers and pillow blocks throughout the 
plant. The S K F Ball Bearing Co., of Hartford, Connecti- 
eut, has been awarded the contract for this new equipment. 
The order is the largest ever placed in the United States for 
ball bearing hangers and pillow blocks to be installed in one 
mill and was placed through the Atlanta, Ga., office of the 
S K F eompany, of which F, V. L. Smith is in charge. 
Many of the bearings required for this installation are of 
sizes not yet being made at the Hartford factory and are 
being imported from the parent factory of the company at 
Gothenburg, Sweden. The bearing sizes in this equipment 
range from 6 inch shaft down to 111/16 inch shaft; the 
weight of the largest pillow block being 650 pounds and the 
smallest hanger 15 pounds. 

The Cedartown Cotton and Export Company at Cedar- 
town, Ga., have just finished placing the last of their new 
machinery in the additional buildings recently constructed. 
The main mill structure is 228 feet wide by 330 feet long, 
which is in addition to the No. 2 mill, which is a two-story 
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structure. These mills are provided with sanitary drinking 
fountains and are largely operated by electric power, some- 
thing like 800 horsepower being supplied by the Georgia 
Railway and Power Company. 

A movement for the establishment of a cotton mill at La 
Fayette, Ala., was begun at a recent mass meeting of citi 
B. S. Moon and J. D. Norman are among the organ- 
ization committee. 

The Cook Dueck Mills recently organized at Cedartown, 
Ga., have selected as officials Edward Cook, president; 
George Beveridge, vice-president; William Parker, Jr., sec- 
retary and treasurer. The company has already secured 
the. building and will soon be in operation. 

The Fort Mill (S. C.) Mfg. Co. has awarded a con- 
tract for an addition to its No. 1 mill which will contain 
850 gingham looms. 

The Thread Mills Company, at Spray, N. C., will install 
electric drive in its eleven cotton mills. Contract has been 
awarded for the machinery and its installation to the West- 
inghouse Electrie & Mfg. Company. 

The Mutual Cotton Mills Company, Gastonia, N. C., has 
been ineorporated with a capital stock of $200,000, by 
C. B. Armstrong and associates. A 6,000 spindle yarn mill 
will be built. 

The Seminole Cotton Mills at Clear Water, S. C., will 
build additional operatives’ cottages in the near future. 

The Aiken Manufacturing Co., at Bath, S. C., will add 
ten operatives’ cottages at an early date. 

The Langley (S. C.) Manufacturing Co., have recently 
purchased an oxy-acetylene welding outfit of the Bird-Wil- 
cox type. 

The Florence Mills at Forrest City, N. C., are adding 
eight new operatives’ cottages to their village, 

The Thomaston (Ga.) Cotton Mills have let a contraet 
for a new addition to contain 10,000 spindles. 


zens. 


Contracts for lighting the mill villages of the Baldwia 
and Springstein Mills at Chester, S. C., have been placed 
with Huntingdon and Guerry, electrical contractors at 
Greenville, 8. C. 

The Abingdon Mills at Huntsville, Ala., have just eom- 
pleted the second addition to their mill for 1916. Machinery 
will be placed in this addition at an early date. 


Contracts have been let for the No. 2 mill of the Clineb- 
field Mfg. Co.’s plant at Marion, N. C. This will contain 
40,000 spindles and 1,000 looms. 

Spinning machinery to equip a 2,000 spindle plant at 
Bowling Green, 8. C., has been ordered by W. G. Reynolds, 
treasurer of the Dorothy Manufacturing Co., at Dallas, N. C. 
This machinery will be installed in the building formerly 
used by the Bowling Green Knitting Mills. This plant 
is expected to be in operation by February. 

The Monaghan Mills Co., of Greenville, S. C., is ereeting 
twelve four-room cottages in their mill village. 

R. M. Miller, Jr., and the associated stock holders have 
sold the Elizabeth Mill, Inc., of Charlotte, to W. C. Wil- 
kinson, of Charlotte, and C. B. Armstrong and A. G. Myers, 
of Gastonia. The transfer will become effective January 
4th, when Mr. Miller will relinquish control and the new 
owners will take it over. The plant has an equipment of 
nearly 12,000 spindles and make a specialty of fine yarns. 
It is understood the consideration will approximate $250,000. 
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New England Mill Situation. 


While the results of the national election were disap- 
pointing to New England cotton manufacturers they are 
hoping that something will come out of the work of the new 
Tariff Commission to provide means for re-adjusting the 
cotton schedules if after-war developments threaten any 
large influx of cheap foreign products. Those of them in- 
terested in the political phases of the contest were surprised 
by the defeat of Senator Lippitt of Rhode Island, who was 
regarded as a direct representative of cotton mill interests 
in the national capital. 

New cloth orders in November were lighter than those 
of October yet it was astonishing to note how many buyers 
were ready to make late committments at the very high 
prices that are ruling. Efforts to check buying have been 
very general and have not been disguised. Several of the 
mills prefer to have shorter term contracts on their books 
than they now have and there is a very general desire ex- 
pressed to have buyers purchase staple goods as they re- 
quire them rather than to have large forward orders placed 
and have them imperilled by any of several developments 
that are possible in war times. 

The Fall River manufacturers have agreed to advance 
wages 10 per cent, beginning December 4, the advance to 
hold for six months. The Rhode Island manufacturers have 
taken similar action, and at this time it is believed that 
general wage advances in all textile lines will oceur before 
the end of the year. The price for print cloth weaving will 
be 27.5 cents per cut of 46 yards of 28 inch 64x64 print 
cloths, which is 4 cents per yard higher than any wage scale 
in 40 years. Corresponding advances will be made in all 
other mill departments. The wages that will be paid for 
carding room help will be slightly above the parity in other 
sections owing to the urgent demand for labor of this sort. 

If wage advances were all that manufacturers had to 
eontend with they would have made the last increase with 
better grace. Because of the scarcity of labor their hands 
were forced. There have been many other substantial in- 
creases made in the costs of production aside from wages, 
and many of them are so drastic that they have a direct 
effect upon cloth prices. Coal is up about 100 per cent 
from the low point, all leather supplies are up two and 
three fold, all the steel supplies are up, potato starch and 
corn starch are up, and in fact all the details of supplies are 
so high that they constitute a factor of large importance in 
reckoning costs for the future. 

Most of the New England manufacturers accepted 20 
cent cotton as a probability some weeks ago, and they pre- 
pared for it by urging higher cloth prices upon agents at a 
time when buyers were inclined to operate. In consequence 
of many of the large cloth purchases, mills were forced to 
cover on raw material so that purchases for future use have 
been quite in keeping with the active cloth business. The 
consumption of cotton promises to be larger than a year ago 
because of the marked trend to the production of heavier 
goods. In so far as the next six months’ trade is concerned, 
there is but one opinion held and that is that it will remain 
prosperous provided some untoward event arising from war 
does not intervene, 

One of the significant features of the month in a manu- 
facturing way was the advance in cotton mill machinery. 
Automatie looms were advanced 20 per cent, the first ad- 
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Manufacturers of weav- 


vances made since the war started. 
ing machinery exhausted their cheap raw materials before 
entering on to higher price levels, but now that a change 
of basis has been made it is predicted that others will follow 
quickly owing to the enormous advances secured in metal 
trades, and in labor circles. All the machinery concerns 
have as much business as they care for, some of them actu- 
ally having all they need for 1917. 

The rise in cloth prices since the last reports has been 
less spectacular but quite as general. Wide 64x60 print 
cloths have sold at 84ge, 3ge up; standard drills have sold at 
12e, 14%4¢ up; standard 4-4 bleached muslins are up 1\4e a 
yard; shirting chambrays are up another le a yard; dress 
ginghams are up another le a yard to a basis of 11'4e for 
Amoskeag Utilities; staple tickings are up 2c a yard to a 
basis of 1914e for 8 oz. goods, and so on through a long 
list of branded and unbranded merchandise. Yarns have 
gone to price levels that are purely nominal in a great part 
of the list, largely because mills have so much business that 
they cannot take more and guarantee a reasonable delivery. 

The price basis for the initial orders on fancy domestics 
for the manufacturing trades is 65 per cent higher than a 
year ago. For a cloth that cost 714c, a price of 12%e has 


been paid. For dark and solid colors, a higher basis pre- 
vails. The napped goods mills, such as the Appleton, Tre- 


mont & Suffolk, and Amoskeag, will be unable to produce 
anything like a normal volume of goods to be sold for next 
fall owing to the very large overflow business that has come 
in at the end of this season. The exports of napped ecot- 
tons has also been very large and this feature accounts in 
part for the acute scarcity in some lines for immediate dis- 
tribution. Narrow goods for the jobbing trades are not to 
be priced much before the turn of the year and they will 
certainly cost as much as the wide goods. 


The cotton blanket mills are very short of stocks for 
any delivery this side of February. Such a condition has 
never been known before among the larger mills. Usually 
there are stocks held in warehouse for customers but this 
season the movement has been so broad that neither jobbers 
nor mills are burdened with anything in the way of sur- 
plus goods. Here again, the export trade has been a feature 
that has affected the abundance of domestic supplies. 


Stocks of print cloths at Fall River have dwindled until 
less than a week’s output of all sorts of goods is being 
carried in warehouses. It is more than ten years since Fall 
River stocks were so low. The sold up conditions of the 
mills at that centre are the more remarkable when it is re- 
called that manufacturers have held back on contracts even 
when very faney prices were being offered. For January 
the mills are engaged to deliver 170,000 pieces weekly, the 
largest forward sales known at Fall River for many years. 
Many narrow print cloths of thin construction have sokl 
above 45¢ per pound, while some of the cloths made for 
covering tobacco plants and for bandage purposes have 
sold at 5le per pound. 


Fine combed yarn goods are quoted on a basis of 1434¢ 
for 7-yard 96x100’s, and 12\%4e¢ for 40-inch 88x80’s. All 
New Bedford mills have an abundance of choice business 
and can pick and choose between contracts. The advanee 
sales of fine wash fabrics to the retail trade has been the 
largest known in more than ten years and converters and 
others are having difficulty in getting duplicate mill orders 
accepted. There is less desire manifested to take business 
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on fine and high novelties as operatives are indifferent about 
working on the more intricate cloths when plain weaving 
at good prices is so abundant. There has been a broadening 
in the demand for heavy fine cotton goods for skirtings 
and for dress wear, poplins, gabardines, fine and fancy 
oxfords and cheviots, and a variety of striped heavy fan- 
cies being called for. 

All things point now to a much larger business in dress 
gvinghams and in other colored goods, despite the high 
prices. Some of the large jobbers sold out their stocks of 
goods of this class at very low prices early this year and are 
now finding that mills will not replace them unless they are 
paid for the added high costs that have come in the inter- 
val. A number of jobbers who bought dress ginghams for 
spring at 9¢ are now paying lle for duplicate orders in 50 
ease lots. 

Hope 4-4 bleached cottons have reached the unparallel- 
led price level of 101%c a yard. The last half cent was added 
to the price by mill agents following a notice sent out to re- 
tailers by Marshall Field & Co., quoting these goods at 9c. 
This action on the part of the largest Western jobbing house 
would have unsettled the primary markets in normal times, 
but with collections good, cotton high, labor advancing, and 
stocks in first hands at a minimum level, manufacturers see 
no reason for making price concessions ‘to meet a jobbers’ 
holiday. That a jobbing price concession at this period may 
prove healthy in the long run of trade is not doubted, for 
it is well known that many western retailers have been mak- 
ing late committments for goods in a reckless way. But 
when it comes to the unsettling of a market as strong as the 
present cotton goods market seems to be, manufacturers and 
primary merchants say something more than a jobbers’ price 
will have to be the instrument used. 

The miscellaneous lines of cotton goods are still active in 
New England. Knit goods for fall have opened at price ad- 
vanees ranging from 40 to 50 per cent over last vear and 
The hosiery mills 


orders are coming in very well indeed. 
have more business in hand than they ean complete in four 
months. The webbing mills are exceedingly busy. Tire 
fabric mills have orders in hand that run into 1918. The 
narrow fabric mills are very busy, hampered considerably 
by the high prices asked for yarns, but complaining of no 
diffieulty in selling anything they can produce. 

Bleaching and finishing plants are running as full as 
restricted supplies of labor will permit. The large printers 
are running in full and are completing the greatest year. in 
production they have ever known. It is hardly necessary to 
point out that the showings of earnings made to stockholders 
in the past month have been exceedingly gratifying in all 
lines of textile enterprises in this section, and the interest 
in mill shares is greater than it has been since 1907. 





F. B. Gleason, formerly in charge of the Western Elee- 
tric Company’s business in the Far East, with headquarters 
at Tokio, Japan, has been appointed manager of the South- 
ern District of the Western Electric Company, with head- 
quarters at Atlanta, Georgia. He will sueceed E. J. Wailis, 
who, on January Ist, will take up his new work as manager 
of the Pacific Coast District, with headquarters at San 
Mr. Wallis will succeed F. H. Leggett, who, 


Francisco. 
after three years on the Coast, returns to the company’s 
executive offices at 195 Broadway, New York City. 
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Lancashire Notes. 
BY AN ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 


A serious matter for the trade is the decision of the 
Army authorities to rigorously revise the lists of exemp- 
tions from military service. In the cotton trade all mar- 
ried spinners and piecers and all those who are single and 
above the age of 30 are now in a reserved oceupation; that 
is, they cannot be drawn upon by the military authorities; 
and the same thing applies to the principal] workers in all 
departments of the mills. These occupations were placed 
on the reserved list not a week too soon; indeed, only when 
the trade had suffered severely by enlistments; and the 
possibility of some of them now being struck off is regard- 
ed with dismay by employers throughout the industry. 
Yet this is a possibility of the near future and conferences 
on the matter have already taken place between represen- 
tatives of the trade and the government. In addition to 
curtailing the list of reserved occupations, the list of ex- 
emptions obtained from the service tribunals will be strict- 
ly revised before long. The withdrawal of any more 
labor from the trade will probably mean that some mills 
will have to stop. It is diffieult to estimate the amount of 
machinery which is already stopped for lack of labor, for 
it varies greatly from mill to mill and from district to 
district. It is variously placed at from 10 to 20 per cent. 
An important factor in the situation, however, is that much 
of the machinery that is kept running is under-staffed. In 
the mule-rooms this, in many cases, is meaning a great 
strain on the spinners, who are making considerable com- 
plaint; and it drives labor from the trade into less arduous 
occupations. 

It was reported to the recent meeting of the Council of 
the British Cotton Growing Association that in Nyasaland 
the acreage under cotton grown by Europeans was the 
largest yet planted in the Protectorate, namely, 29,578 
acres as compared with 24,006 last year. Low tempera- 
tures in March have, however, seriously reduced the pros- 
pects of the crop in the highlands and the Luchenza crop 
has been severely attacked by insects. On the Lower River, 
the prospects are considerably above the average and show 
a marked improvement on last year. Allowing, however, 
for good crops in this area, the output per acre for the 
total European acreage is likely to be below the average. 
The distribution of seeds to the natives was never larger 
than in the present season, and as the greater part of the 
native crop is grown in the warmer districts, it has not 
suffered to the same extent as the European crop in the 
highlands. It is expected that the native crop will give a 
total somewhat similar to that of 4913-1914 when the record 
crop of 1198 tons of seed cotton was harvested. Such a 
result would be considered especially satisfactory in view 
of the great demands on native Agricultural Department 
for the supervision of the crop. 

The annual report of British Dyes, Ltd., the state- 
supported eoneern founded with the idea of making this 
country independent of foreign dyes, shows that, on the 
date of the statutory meeting held last year, the subscribed 
capital and the loan capital which the company was entitled 
to receive from the government amounted to £1,512,198. 
At the close of the year, April 30, 1916, the capital stood at 
£1,851,914, an increase of £339,116. The capital now 
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stands at £1,976,342, making a total increase between June 
last year and October 12th this year of £464,144. The 
chairman told the annual meeting that he considered the 
increase of capital very gratifying and an indication that 
He men- 


tioned that “very substantial” subscriptions were coming 


the company was winning people’s confidence. 


in from India, Canada and Australia, which showed “that 
not in this country only but throughout the empire the 
effort to establish a supply of dyes was meeting with large 
support.” The profit and loss account for the year showed 
a balance to the good of £65,982 after providing £200,000 
for increased cost of construction during the war, deprecia- 
tion and obsolescence of buildings and plant. Touching 
the subject of dyes, it may be mentioned here that the new 
department at Manchester University for advanced train- 
ing and research in connection with the dyestuffs industry 
open. It will be available for all post-graduate 
students whether trained in Manchester University or in 
Professor A. G. 
Green, who has carried out important researches in the 


is now 
other chemical schools of the - country. 


dyestuffs industry at Leeds University, is in charge of the 
new department. 

Some time ago Lord Edward Cecil, Adviser to the Min- 
ister of Finance at Cairo, urged upon the Manchester 
Cotton Association the importance of British firms being 
founded in the Egyptian cotton trade to take the place of 
eriemy firms which have been liquidated. The Manchester 
association did not consider the matter as one of very great 
moment; so Sir Edward has returned to the charge in the 
He points out that the cotton 
exported by German and Austrian firms in Egypt in the 
season of 1913-1914 totalled 274,439 bales, of which only 
92,240 went to England. 


columns of “The Times.” 


Of the total export during the 
same period ten German houses exported 28 per cent, which 
represented a value of about £7,500,000 out of a value of 
£26,357,000. Lord Edward 
wrote, “it is difficult to understand how the Manchester 


“With these facts before us,” 


Cotton Association ean consider the cotton business pre- 
viously transacted with England as ‘small.’” Other coun- 
“tries,” said Lord Edward, “do not share the opinion of the 
Manchester Cotton Association, for since the liquidation of 
enemy firms two Greek and two Jewish firms have been set 
on foot. It is true that out of a total export of 970,263 
bales in the season 1913-1914 the British firms exported 
292,916, but he argues it is not safe to assume that the 
four British firms now established in Egypt.can absorb the 
trade relinquished by enemy concerns; and the Manchester 
Association would have been well advised in making a 
searching enquiry before hazarding an opinion which to 
people on the spot savors decidedly of a temerity based 
on insufficient knowledge.” 
At the autumnal congress of the Textile Institute the 
with British 
In a paper on 


need for more research work in connection 
textile industries was the predominant topic. 

“Textile Research,” J. H. Lester, of the Manchaster Test- 
ing House, said it was clearly their duty to speed up any 
machinery already existing for research, and to formu- 
late the requirements of the industry. There was tine 
greatest danger of disaster for any scheme of research 
which aimed at patented processes, or immediate results of 
great industrial value. Industrial research of lasting value 
could only be built up on a basis of countless pure or funda- 
mental reasearches, and upon the experience of many 


failures. 
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BY H. AND B. BEER. 


14th, 1916. 


Since our last monthly review the market experienced a 


New Orleans, Nov. 


reaction of about 150 points, but as spots failed to give way 
to any considerable extent, and as there was a tendency to 
reduce crop estimates and no abatement in the trade de- 
mand, new high levels for the season were recorded today. 

Indications are that American mills will consume about 
8,000,000 bales this 7.277.000 last 
6,010,000 season before last, as, according to the Census 
Bureau, consumption in the United States during October 
was 622,000 bales against 578,000 for the corresponding 
month last year, making a total of 1,843,000 bales for the 
first three months of the season vs. 1,670,000 for the corres- 


season VS. season and 


ponding period last season. 

Liverpool has displayed unmistakable signs of strength 
the past week, in fact throughout the season, as Europe is 
very much concerned regarding the enormous consumption 
of cotton in the United States. 

The smaller private crop estimates of late has added to 
the bullishness of the situation, as Europe needs at least 
7,000,000 bales of American this season, 

That being the ease, and as America requires about 8,- 
000,000 bales for home consumption, such a supply is not 
available from this year’s crop even though it be 13,000,000 
commercial and ineluding the 1,508,000 bales carried over in 
the interior and at the U. S. ports at close of last season, 
whieh, in all would make 14,508,000 bales, as the world re- 
quirements at present point to about 15,000,000 bales. 

Arrerican spinners appear to be alive to the situation 
and have been large buyers of the staple. Thus far this 
season, or since August lst, Northern mills have taken 906,- 
000 bales vs. 731,000 last year, Southern mills 1,162,000 
against 947,000. 
Europe has taken liberally also, but somewhat smaller than 
last year, 1,706,000 2,024,000. Total by the world, 
3,774,000 vs. 3,702,000. 

At the close of October, American mills held a stock of 
1,723,000 against 1,346,000 on corresponding date last year, 
or about ten weeks’ supply, but they have 9 months more to 


Considering the high prices prevailing, 


VS. 


run before the season is over, and will be obliged to buy 
freely for some time to come in order to provide for future 
requirements to meet the big trade demand in sight. 

Since Europe promises to consume as much, if not more 
cotton than they consumed last season, and as they have 
taken less than last year to date, they must, of necessity, 
also buy largely for some time to come. 

In view of the probability of cotton cornering itself by 
next summer, making possible higher prices later in the 
season, there is likely to continue a keen demand between 
European and American spinners for the unmarketed por- 
tion of this small crop. 

Thus far this season the South has marketed about half 
of this year’s production, linters not included, or 5,546,000 
vs. 4,401,000 last year. 
to a yield, exclusive of linters, of about 11,000,000 bales 
Therefore, as the quantity marketed is 1,146,000 larger than 
last year to date, it follows that there is less cotton in the 
interior by several hundred thousand bales than there was 


In other words late estimates point 


at this time one year ago. 












This feature of the situation is noted in today’s Census 
Bureau report placing the stock in publie storage and in 
compresses on October 31st, at 3,673,000, last year 4,170,000, 
and it is generally claimed that there remains less cotton to 
be ginned than was ginned after this date last season, which 
ean only add to the strength of the situation. 

Exports from all ports to Europe thus far this season to- 
tal 2,075,000 bales compared with 1,588,000 last year. To 
secure her full needs Europe will have to import 5,000,000 
bales additional, but this can only be aceomplished by com- 
peting with American mills for the balance of this erop, 
which, in the end, is likely to be reflected in much higher 


prices. 


The Yarn Market. 


The close of October showed a slowing up in the yarn 
market owing to the belief on the part of many buyers 
that prices were too high in comparison with other condi- 
tions. While there was a break in the raw cotton market 
during that period it had little effect on yarn prices. 


The opening of November found every one more inter- 
ested in the National election than in higher yarn prices, 
and it was difficult to get some manufacturers to listen to 
what yarn men had to say. This made a comparatively slow 
week for the first week in November, although prices on 
carded yarns on cones continued to climb higher and some 
spinners refused offers even at top prices. While the result 
of the election was depressing in most manufacturing 
quarters, still knitters did not hesitate about buying yarns. 
Neither did the election result seem to have any effect on 
yarn prices, as they continued to climb skyward. It is 
reported that an underwear manufacturer made an offer 
of 35 eents on a basis of 10’s for 50,000 pounds of Southern 
frame spun cones, delivery to start in January, but the 
spinner refused to accept the contract. Early in the month 
there was a sale of 50,000 pounds of Southern frame spun 
10’s on cones made for 341% cents and also a sale of 50,000 
pounds of 14’s on cones at 351% cents, while 25,000 pounds 
of 16’s cones brought 36 cents. These sales were for de- 
livery to begin in December. Eastern mule spun carded 
yarns sold on the basis of 36 and 38 cents for 10’s and 
toward the end of the week, dealers who had sold for 36 
cents were quoting higher prices, one even quoting 39 
cents on the basis of 10’s. 

Combed yarns remained strong under a moderate de- 
mand, with spinners’ prices steadily advancing. Some East- 
ern spinners refused high prices for single combed yarns, 
as they eould not make deliveries required. There were 
sales of two-ply in single combed peeler ranging from a 
few packages up to 50,000 pounds. Southern frame spun 
single combed peeler sold on a basis of 43 to 44 cents for 
10’s in the coarser numbers. Eastern mule spun 18’s on 
cones sold for 47 and 48 cents and 20’s sold for 4714 to 49 
cents. 80's on cones brought 53 to 55 cents, and 60’s 
splicing cones sold for 90 to 93 cents. Sales of two-ply 
were made at 51 to 53 cents for 20’s; 64 to 66 cents for 30's; 
70 for 36’s; 75 to 78 cents for 40’s; 88 to $0 cents for 
50’s, and 95 cents to $1.00 for 60’s. 

Carded weaving yarn continued in rather light demand 
with the spinners’ prices well in advance of the market. 

The yarn situation as the month closes is peculiar. It 
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has probably no parallel in the history of the textile indus- 
try of the country. Every one is trying to forecast the 
future, and the majority change their opinion about once a 
week. A manufacturer who studies the situation from 
every angle and uses discretion in buying and selling, will 
probably be the one to glean the best results from the situa- 
tion. 

There is a good demand for single and ply combed yarn 
for spot delivery, but it does not include all numbers. 
Coarse numbers of single yarns, that is, up to 18’s are 
reported to be rather slow. It is the intermediate numbers 
between 18’s and 70’s two-ply that are in the greatest 
demand. It is reported in the South that some spinners 
have been paid as high as $1.10 for 60’s two-ply combed 
peeler. Some quantities of 60’s two-ply combed peeler 
warp, mercerizing twist, were made for 95 to 98 cents; 
5,000 to 50,000 pounds for future deliveries were made for 
$1.00. Sales for 50’s two-ply combed peeler were made 
for 89 and 90 cents; 40’s two-ply are bringing 77 and 78 
cents. Carded yarns on cones are in good demand and 
the prices continue to rise slowly. 

Following are recent quotations in the Philadelphia 
market : 


Southern Single Skeins. 


ORES dasen’s cod wad Oe RS Sas 66 eo SA he e8% 82% @33 
EE cae 4 Rak onat eakee  . Tee —— are = 34 @34% 
MOO... cate teas debaee 384% @385 _ See eer ee 85% @36 
EO. "ads eeenien ule wali 38% @39 ys eee 38% @39 
Ces Sas Sarees 42 @43 

Southern Sngle Warps. 

OD ls Pile d 0's oe Ee  . , a SAN Sea ee 83. @338% 
2 aoe Bislecn a ties 33% @34 ES RS perro 34% @35 
eS ee er, So so bad » o mcé ord 36 @36% 
eRe en a ee 438 @43% 
Gee. Viwebetecct te 54 @56 | 

Carpet and Upholstery Yarns in Skeins. 


De Wns 28 bs oes 81 @81% | 090-4 slack.......... 81% @32 
8-3-4 hard twist....30%@31 | 


Southern Two-Ply Skens. 





Bt dad ech ented nd 382% @33 A OS eT 33 @33% 
ee dv esc ee eeew ee 83% @34 Me desea 4.ee ces ts 34 @34% 
Pore eee Pe 384% @36 nia 6 the we ks be ote w a 33 % @40 
ee POO 39% @40 WO A tetas Sie, tigre e-8 ak 40 @40% 
Se epee , Oe eee 54 @58 
Gg ceed katpeke 65 @67 SRG Ee Kidinis Dn x e's 74 @T75 

Southern Two-Ply Warps. 

RR ee ays | 82% @33 ge ae papa 33 @33% 
ee pee 383% @34 ee RE eRe 35 @35% 
ee ACESS s ember le ... he Sees 39% @40 
AD: kc ss ote dmieueed 38% @40 te ee ee 43 @44 
mee Gas cie cbs so Ke 54 @61 PA hi age Se hea 67 @é69 

Northern Two-Ply Carded Peeler Skeins. 
Ee nbn ¥agecbteen ee ee Ol ae as olde 42 @43 
BS: indie dene 43 @44 tS CA ses ioSis ahes 46 @47 
| NR ent i i 60 @é61 
GON skates cae sen 69 @70 ! 
Two-Ply Combed Peeler Skeins. 
O06: -ntecses is. dee eee Pik ists. 8 Se 
2, 50a eaamen 67 @68 Er Se ere 77 @79 
__., err ee 90 Lc — {yon ae 98 @1.00 
Rt ee he 1.10 @1.12 2 SS rae 1.25 @1.30 
Southern Frame Spun Yarn on Cones. 

Re Pe re So 9 23 a Ne aera ae 84% @37 
BOS sie Vieias Sad ee eh ee | ee ee 387% @38 
eee ee ee ee RE ag “a ay en 88% @39 
SON Vecwbiwes 28n8 te. ee ee ae 39% @40 
ee 40% @A4l1 US)” “Se saree 41% @42 
OE . tbb.eencoan ene 45 @47 itn 5% poms awed a 55 @56 

Northern Mule Spun Carded Yarn on Cones. 

BO. seb vc dees awe ow BB aa ARE oe 38% @39 
ee ee 89 @39% |! 

San. i seeoen ce an 40 @40% | 

MOD, snes sane 42 @42% | 

ge ee 47 @50 | 

Northern Mule Spun Combed Peeler Yarn on Cones. 

DE: cuadt ed ieee 47% @48 Oh a» «sven dhe bse 48 @48% 
BO: 2 his Std 0 ¢ wick 48% @49 ae. SEO aoe 49 @49% 
Sears tt Nar 50% @51 
Ore, 0 a a ey eS 
BO: -+6'eaeede ess: Gee ee a a Aiea Rie aon oe 64 @66 
O08 uaa es 72 @T74 | 
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Increasing Human Efficiency. 

BY A, M. OLIVER. 
Human efficiency is based upon principles. Get your 
principles right and the rest is a matter of detail. One of 
the principal things in business life is achievement. To 
attain success early it is necessary that we take the shortest 
euts. To do this we must be efficient. We must select the 
best way, the quickest way and the easiest way. If we 
lose sight of the best way at any stage we immediately 
cease to be efficient and our results will be a hindrance 
rather than an advantage. 

System doesn’t mean efficiency. Every man and woman, 
every retailer and wholesaler, every small factory and large 
industrial plant has a system. But every system is not 
by any means an efficient system. Some systems are a 
mass of card files and indexes and some systems are so 
intricate that no single accessory to the fact could explain 
the entire system. 

“There is but one easiest way, and there can be but 
one quickest way,” says Emerson. The easiest way that 
was not the best way, or the quickest way that was not the 
best way, would be useless. It is the easiest way, to make 
a pay roll at the end of each payment, but it is neither the 
quickest nor the best way. By using a card system and an 
adding machine it can be done much quicker and better. 
Clerks frequently become so irritated at the end of a pay- 
ment that it worries them to hear the office door close. Over- 
time is often necessary in order that the pay roll will be 
ready on time. I mention this merely to illustrate that the 
old style, “made by hand” pay roll, is not the quickest and 
best way. If it is not the quickest way, it eertainly cannot 
be the best way, providing the results are the same. 

While working on scientific management in a mill I was 
asked to change the rate on a job that was wholly a hand 
operation. When ready to make the studies on the job, I 
confronted the operative, who happened to be a girl of 
about 20 years, and asked her whether it made any differ- 
ence to her if I watched her work for a little while. I told 
her that I was going to make some time studies with the 
view of determining a fair day’s work. The operative 
said that she didn’t mind whether I took the time study but 
informed me that it was useless as she was aware how much 
she could do in a day. I asked the young lady how much 
she thought she could do in a day. (9 hours constituted 
a day). I was then informed that she knew exactly how 
much she could do and furthermore she knew that she was 
busy all the time. I had no authority to question whether 
er not she was busy all the time but asked her how she 
figured her output. She said that she could do 300 spools 
an hour and that she could do no more. I looked up the 
girl’s record for two months back and found that she aver- 
aged about 1100 spools a day. I later told her of this 
finding and she replied by telling me that she did all she 
intended to do. According to her way of figuring she was 
busy about three hours and forty minutes out of every nine 
hours. 


I took the time studies and reported to the office that 
the girl could do about 2800 to 3000 spools a day provided 


she was taught the more efficient way. We arranged her 
work to eliminate her bending over, we had the supply man 
push the empty trucks away and push the full trucks in 
place for her. We arranged the girl’s wages so that she 
could earn more if she did more. When I left her she 
was doing an average of 2955 spools a day and had done 
3261 one day. The girl was better satisfied with her work. 
She was able to earn more money and she was enthusiastic. 
She was satisfied to do her best under the right conditions. 


A foreman of a room should simply supervise, he 
should not be expected to teach men the easiest and best 
ways of doing work. He knows that the best men have a 
certain way of doing things that can be taught to others 
and therefore a plant can be taught to increase production. 
It is a question of analysing and executing. Work must 
be laid out. properly. Obstructions must be removed. A 
system of paying must be installed that will place the 
premium on the people who exercise the greatest efficiency. 

This looks like a big problem, but its bigness doesn’t 
affect its pressing call for a solution. . It makes no differ- 
ence what plan of scientific management you select. ‘You 
are aiming at one point and they all come under the term 
scientific management. 

In a bleachery in which I was working on scientific 
management they had a man in the packing room known as 
the “nailer.” One man was employed as a “stenciler” and 
two men did the trucking across the room to the elevator. 
Each man received a weekly wage of $10.00 for 55 hours’ 
work. I learned from observation that the output of the 
department was about 85 to 90 cases per day. I picked out 
the man best suited for the job and told him that we were 
going to pay him by the ease for nailing, trucking and 
stenciling. We showed him what it meant to him and he 
agreed that it was now up to him to make a success of the 
job. I believe we made it possible for him to make $16.50 
per week. I asked this same man about one year after- 
wards how he would like to work the old way and in reply 
was informed that he would quit at once if they changed 
the job. He was satisfied. ‘So was the company. It is a 
true old saying that the less feet on the floor the better, 
provided there is a man for each job. 

Principles form the basis for short euts to knowledge 
and without knowledge you cannot be efficient. If you are 
not shown the shortest way you probably will never know it. 
If you are indifferent in the matter you will probably re- 
main in the rut you now travel in. If you are progressive, 
looking out for tomorrow, you will succeed. 

I recently asked an overseer of a large worsted mill 
why he did a certain operation. The answer was “Well, I 
will tell you. . I have been here about 21 years and they did 
it when I first came.” When I asked of what real value it 
was, the overseer told me he was sure he couldn’t tell. 
There are thousands of men just like that overseer. They 
don’t know the why of things they do. 

We cannot depend on our fathers any more because 
machines are doing what they did by hand. Their ideas-are 
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out of date. The world is becoming more and more progres- 
sive and unless vou get up in line and think for yourself, 
act for yourself and see for yourself, you will be among 
the missing when the roll is called for efficient men to take 
the big jobs of tomorrow. 

Train yourself to be efficient and don’t stop to write 
history. Prophecy is better literature to contribute to the 
That is the difference between 


the 


world’s reading than history. 
the 
writes history, the other prophecy. 


manager. One 


looks 


today, the other looks out for tomorrow, in order that today 


efficient 
One 


systematic manager and 


out tor 


will look out for itself. 





Advantages in the Use of the Hank Clock. 


———— 





BY GEORGE 8S. BROWN. 


The average mill hand as a rule does not look forward 
to a better position in the factory where he is employed. It 
is only the exceptional mill hand who will exert himself to 
gain extra knowledge and skill to fit himself for a higher 
position. An adult employed in operating a machine or set 
of machines, nine times out of ten, desires only to get all that 
he can for his own personal benefit. He does not care to do 
anything that he is not to receive immediate reimburse- 
ment for. In a way, none can blame. 

If this operative is employed by the hour, he knows right 
at the start what he will receive for his week’s work, and 
further, he thinks that any extra effort he may put forth 
If he 


fails to turn off a sufficient amount of work, those in charge 


to turn off more or better work will net him nothing. 


will censure him, but so long as he keeps up to a required 
standard, all is well. The result of this system is obvious. 
Instead of trying to reach a high standard, he just man- 
ages to avoid the lowest allowed. There is no use denying it, 
the natural tendency of all labor is to do as little and get as 
much for it as possible. 

In this article we will consider the use of the hank clock 
in the carding department. Is it an advantage to base the 
operatives’ wages and to figure production from the hank 
clock? 
purposes on the slubbers, intermediates and roving frames. 

Withont clocks all hands are paid by the day usually, 


It is an advantage to use the clock for the above 


although there are cases where the hands are paid by the 
doff, but this system is objectionable because it leads the 
hands into the habit of full 
knock-off acts. A couple layers short of full on a roving 
bobbin is not always apparent to the eye but in a week’s 


doffing before the bobbin 


Or to be more exact, a 
“The 


more doffs, the more money,” is the slogan, and unless eare- 


run, it euts into the production. 
larger production is paid for than is turned off. 


fully watched, frames will be doffed before full. 

There is a vast difference in the efficiency of frame op- 
erators. If, however, you pay an efficient hand a dollar a 
week more than you pay another one who is not as good 
(and this may be very evident if both are on the same kind 
of frames, same number of roving, and same number of 
spindles) there is bound to be dissatisfaction displayed by 
the man getting the smaller pay. If you then raise the in- 
ferior hand’s wages on a par with the better man’s, you 
have not raised his efficiency in the least and he is still un- 
able to equal the better man. The good man now is dissatis- 


fied and justly, too. The result is that the skilled worker 
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will allow his standard to drop down till it is on an equality 
with the inefficient man. The inferior hands set the effi- 
cieney standard for the department. 

When the hank clock is used to determine the wages 
paid, the results are as follows: The poor hand gets paid 
for what he turns off. If he loafs on the job, he has to suf- 
fer for it, as the clock will show just what is turned off. 
With a fair wage seale, he can have no kick coming for he 
knows that he ean earn more if he tries. In a few words, 
“It’s up to him.” It is a stimulus to “get a hustle on.” If 
The good hand 


He 


will get every cent that he earns and from the fact that he 


he makes an effort, he will be reeompensed. 
now knows that his skill and labor will be rewarded. 


is efficient, he will strive for the top notch production which 
is to the advantage of the mill as well as to himself, 





THE VEEDER MFG. CO.’S COUNTER. 

The man in charge of the department should have the 
clocks read once a day and the results posted in the room 
where the operatives ean compare notes. This gives them an 
opportunity to notify the overseer if errors are made. It 
also creates among them a feeling that the management is 
treating them fairly, but the greatest advantage of posting 
the hanks-run, is that the operatives can compare their day’s 





THE MORTON AND ANDREWS COUNTER. 
It inaugurates a mild system of 


work with the others. 
rivalry for leadership and it spurs everyone to do his best, 
especially the poor hands, 

Day hands are rarely ever found who start the machinery 
before bell time; in fact if the overseer or second-hand is 
absent, the inclination is to start late and to stop early, by 
which the mill pays doubly for in a way. For the help get 
their pay based on a full day’s production, but in this case 
the production is curtailed, so the help are really overpaid. 

When wages are paid from the hank clock, the frames 
are started when the speed starts and run till it stops, re- 
gardless of bell time. The mill benefits and so does the 
help. This is but one of many benefits derived from the use 
of the hank clock. ' The effects reach out farther than at first 


realized. It is the custom to employ spare hands, who are 
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paid by the day, to assist the frame tenders in doffing. The 
tender knows that while the frame is being doffed, it is earn- 
ing nothing for him, so he sees that doffing is speedily ac- 
complished and that the spare hands are kept busy. If 
these day hands attempt to soldier on the job, the tenders 
will hustle them about their duties or report them to those 
in charge. 

Frame tenders will keep a watch out for cans of draw- 
ing—if running slubbers—or roving to supply their creels 
before the set being used is completely run out. Empty 
bobbins will be ready before the frame is stopped to doff. 
In this way, while each hand is looking out for his own per- 
sonal interests, at the same time he is keeping others right 
up to their full production limit. If for any reason, the 
work begins to run badly, piece workers will immediately 
notify those who are to rectify the trouble, and will keep 
after them until matters are straightened out. 

Day hands eare very little about the condition of the ma- 
chinery they operate. If the machines run badly, it makes 
very little difference to them,—none at all with their pay 
envelope, and badly running work gives them an excuse for 


not turning off a suitable production. The tendency to let 


a broken machine stop until the second-hand or fixer no- 





COUNTER MADE BY THE SACO-LOWELL SHOPS. 


tices it, is very liable to be the rule. The day hand stops his 
frames at the slightest exeuse, while the piece worker keeps 
his frames running as steadily as possible. If there is a 
shortage of roving or bobbins or anything that is needed to 
keep the frames running, day hands are perfectly willing 
to let the other fellow have what there is. Not so with the 
hands who depend upon the hank clock for their wages; 
they are scouting around for their share every time. 

A room where the pay is governed by the hank clock 
system, is a busy place, where the mill and employees profit 
with the exception ofthe loafer, and the sooner he is elimi- 


nated from a room the better for all in it. 
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Where the hands are paid by the day, the machines are 
cleaned at the expense of the mill. If the machines have 
to be stopped while certain parts are being wiped, brushed 
or picked off, this is done on the mill’s time and at a loss in 
production. 

Here is what happened in a mill with which I was per- 
sonaliy connected: The fly frame tenders were paid by the 
hank elock and it was a rare sight to see one of them stop 
a frame to give it a cleaning. 
for the hands to have their dinners brought in on Fridays, 
and in this way they made a quick meal and then cleaned 


It became almost a custom 


their frames before the speed started for the afternoon. 
Those who ecouldn’t have their dinners brought to them, ar- 
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THE COUNTER. 


ranged to get in early Saturday mornings to attend to their 
cleaning. This plan was adopted by the help themselves 
on their own initiative. 

A mill wishing to change from day help to piece wor! 
successfully, should use for a base to determine the price 
per hank, the average production and pay of the day hands 
It is supposed of course that the mill is already securing a 
reasonable production and paying what they consider a fair 
wage. Figuring from this average, when the change is mad: 
to piece work, both mill and help are sure to benefit very 
materially. It means more pay for the help for they are 
going to run their frames more hours per week, and it 
means to the mill an actually longer producing day. 

After the change is made, in a properly managed room, 
the general standard of the department is bound to be 
raised; that is, more and better work, better condition of 
One thing 
must be borne in mind: If some or all of the hands bend 


machinery, and an increase in the average wage. 


their energies to turn off a big production, and do get it 
off, thereby earning for themselves a wage that may seen 
large, the management must not decide as is often the ease: 
room; we 


They are earning too much in the earding must 


reduce the price per hank.” 

The instant that that is done, the standard of exeellen 
attained will surely collapse. Help will willingly exert 
themselves to earn a wage higher than their average, but 


they soon become discouraged by, and dissatisfied with a 














































82 
system that compels them to work their limit to earn only 
Results begin to show in the tendeney to 
They allow the machines to 


a living wage. 
make bad work and to let it go. 
get dirty: roller beams are never wiped off, clearers never 
pieked, rolls rarely or never oiled, and soon the point is 
reached where the machinery begins to show the neglect. 
The hands become sulky, and the general disorganization of 
the department is well under way. The help feel that they 
are being unjustly treated, and as their pay envelopes begin 
to shrink, they get desperate. The good hands will leave for 
other mills and take the reptuation of the mill with them. 
Only the poor hands will remain and the mill will soon show 
the error of mismanagement. 

There is one drawback in computing wages with the 
hank elock. Dishonest hands can and have tampered with 
clocks, making them register more hanks than have actually 


been run. 
One mill with which I was well acquainted, had difficul- 
This mill had two men to look after the card- 


ty in this way. 
In one room the machin- 


ing; each man had his own room. 
ery was kept in A-1 condition and the frames were turning 
off a good production. In the other room, the frames were 
really in a deplorable shape and the work ran very badly, 
still the production from the clocks in this room exceeded 
that of the better conditioned room. A bit of investigating 
solved the mystery. In the morning and at noontime the 
tenders unhooked a few weights from the end of the front 
roll nearest the clock and pried the steel roll out of en- 
with the clock. Then 
To 
where the roll worm engaged the 
The man in charge of this room was 


gagement with a short stick, they 


turned the clock. facilitate this operation, the slots 
clock gear had been filed 
out by the hands. 
rightly blamed. Foreign help were employed in this plant, 
and by mixing the nationalities rather than bunching them, 
the clock tampering was stopped. This also served to break 
up the cliques and left matters so that none knew who might 
report any irregularity. 

The proper point to begin using the hank clock is at the 
slubber, for this is the first machine where the skill and 
energy of the operative determines to a great extent, the 
production of the machine. There is really nothing to gain 
by using a hank clock on any machine previous to the slub- 
ber. Up to this point each machine has to take care of a 
certain amount of work determined by the management of 
the mill and while the quality of the work depends upon the 
care and ability of the operatives, the production does not, 
as it is practically the same whether of good or bad quality. 

Then again, the moral effect of the hank clock is better 
among adults than among boys and girls, who are gener- 
ally employed to run the railway-heads, drawing-frames, or 
whatever machines are used between the cards and slubbers. 
Minors as a rule are compelled by their parents to turn over 
their wages, so it matters little to them whether they receive 
large or small pay. If they were governed by the hank 
clock, it is safe to assume that they would turn off just as lit- 
tle work as allowed. 

Cards run steadily, and regularly turn off day after day 
the same production. A good card grinder may keep the 
wire in excellent shape and the settings correct. A good 
eard stripper may keep the cards clean and well oiled but 
neither of them can increase production to any appreciable 
extent. A system of clocks on these machines would be 
absolutely worthless,—an unnecessary expense actually tell- 
ing nothing, because a card keeps running even when the 
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lap has run out and no production is being turned off at all. 
Furthermore, on a machine operated by more than one 
hand, it is practically impossible to correctly compute 
vages by piece work. The effects of skill and honest labor 
of one hand ean be easily offset by the very lack of these in 
the other or others. 

Most 


spindles, 


mills have their slubbers of an equal number of 
at any rate, those running the same hank roving. 
Tlis also applies to intermediates and roving frames. Then, 
a price per hank for a certain number of roving holds good 
on all frames of that process, but if a pair of frames run- 
ning the same hank roving as another pair, have more spin- 
dles, the price per hank must be higher on the frames with 
the greater number of spindles. It is very evident that 
this must be so, because the operative has more ends to 
eare for, more bobbins to doff, more eans of drawing to 
put in at the back or more roving to creel, longer frames to 
clean, ete. The operatives soon find this out for themselves. 
Of course, if the difference in the frames is but a few spin- 


dles, no account of this fact need be taken. 

If much bad work, ealled single and double, is produced 
and a day hand is employed to fix the bad bobbins, then 
a system of small fines per bobbin should be inaugurated. 
If this is not done, every bad bobbin, when the cause is 
directly traceable to the tender, should be returned to him 
Each 
tender should have a special colored crayon to mark each 
bobbin from his frames. 


or her to be put into condition for the next process. 


This mark is used to designate 
the hank roving and also as an identification in ease of 
faulty work. Have this mark made close up to the bobbin 


so it will continue to show as long as there is roving on it. 


[he hank elock is an accurate method for determining 
production of fly frames. Even if the help are not paid hy 
SInbbers 


should be sized daily,—twice daily if opportunity is per- 


the clock, production should be figured from it. 


mitted, using two or three bobbins at each sizing from each 
frame. Put all the weights in a book, keeping each frame 
by itself, and at the end of the week, find the average of 
each hank roving run. If you are running a theoretical .65 
hank slubber roving, actually it might be .63 hank, and 
that is the weight to use to figure the production. 
results will be aceurate,~far more so than if you figure 
from the revolutions of the front roll taken by a speed 
indicator, and guess at the time lost for doffing, fluctuations 
in speed, ete. 


Your 


This rule holds good for intermediates and 
roving frames, only these are usually sized but once a day. 
Keep all spindles running or make a record of all stopped 
and deduct them when computing output. Multiply spin- 
dles by clock hanks and divide by hank roving to get pounds 
produced. 





Two recent publications produced by the Link Belt 
Company, of Philadelphia and Chicago, relate to handling 
Book No. 296 is a 
16-page monograph describing and illustrating the coal 
handling apparatus in the power plant of the Victor Talk- 
Book No. 288 is 
a 16-page illustrated description of the coal and ash hand- 
ling equipment at the new wooien mill of the William H. 
Grundy Company at Bristol, Pa. Both of these descriptions 
cover modern industrial plants of excellent design and 
construction, and may be secured from the Link Belt Com- 
pany upon request. 


coal and ashes in the power plant. 


ing Machine Company at Camden, N. J. 
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The Analysis of Natural Dyestuffs. 


BY A. F. MUSGRAVE. 


Owing to the war and the consequent great rise in the 
price of dyestuffs, it has been necessary for manufacturers 
to pay more attention to the testing of samples offered to 
them by dealers. The manufacturer has been pretty safe 
in buying from the dealer from whom he purchased prior 
to the war, but often being unable to obtain the required 
products from that source, he has been compelled to buy 
from speculators, some of whom, not earing for their repu- 
tation and wishing to clean up a fortune while the sun 
This 


more particularly to the coal tar produets which have been 


shone, have put over some very poor stuff. refers 


going the round of the market for the past year; as some 
of these products if labeled according to some such standard 
as the pure drug act would be marked “Cgmmon salt with 
a trace of aniline color.” It is, however, not only in the 
anilines, but also in the natural dyestuffs, that this adul- 
teration has been practiced. It is to be regretted that there 
is no absolute standard for the dyeing strength of colors, 
strength being merely comparative against another sample 
of the same produet. 

For years many concerns have considered that the term 
51 degrees Tw., when applied to logwood or fustie extract, 
was a reliable indication of the dyeing strength, but this 
is not the case. There may be two samples of logwood 
extract which are submitted to the manufacturer and both 
may test 51 degrees Tw., when tested with a hydrometer. 
When a comparative dye test is made of these two samples 
it may be found that one requires 20 per cent more than the 
other to produce the same depth of color. This is also true 
of fustic and all other extracts as well, it being a very 
simple matter to raise or lower the specifie gravities, within 
very wide limits, by the use of such products as glucose 
and molasses. It will therefore be seen that there is only 
one method of correctly arriving at the money value of a 
sample of extract and that is by a comparative test of its 
dyeing strength-against a standard. 

ANALYSIS OF LOGWOOD EXTRACTS. 

The mill man at the present day wants a quick accu- 
rate method of estimating the value of samples of extracts 
which may be submitted to him. Of the various extraets it 
will be found that logwood is the most diffieult to analyze 
in a quick and satisfactory manner. This is due to the 
fact that logwood extracts may be of two kinds, that is, 
they may be unoxidized or may be in the wholly oxidized 
state, in which condition they are known as hematine ex- 
tracts. It is thus necessary to find the dyeing strength and 
also the state of oxidation of the sample in order to def- 
initely decide the value for a particular purpose. 

Two grams of the sample, two grams of a standard log- 
wood extract and two grams of a standard hematine extract 
are weighed up separately and each dissolved in 200ce of 


The color of the solution is no reliable indication 


water, 
of its strength, as the color depends largely on the purity 
of the water which entered into the manufacture of the ex- 
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As logwood must be dyed over a chrome bottom, 
Some meth- 


tract. 
it is necessary to prepare yarn in this manner. 
ods for the determination of the money value of extracts 
require the use of yarns which have been prepared with a 
variety of mordants. This is a great bother and it will 
therefore only be necessary to prepare one lot of worsted 
yarn using 3 per cent of chrome and 21% per cent of cream 
of tartar, entering cool and boiling for one and one-half 
The yarn is then rinsed off, dried and reeled off 
into 5 gram skeins. By mordanting up a large amount of 
this yarn and then reeling off in 5 gram skeins there is no 
the different will have different 


amounts of mordant deposited on them. 


hours. 


possibility that skeins 

Dyebaths are then made up in porcelain beakers using 
50ce of the solutions. This makes three tests, one of the 
standard logwood, one of the standard hematine and one 
When the baths are 
prepared the skeins are entered in each and the baths 
brought to the boil and boiled for one-half hour. Small elip- 
pings are then detached from the three skeins and are lab- 
eled according to the skein from which they came. One 
per cent or 5ee of a one per cent copper sulphate solu- 
tion is then added to the three beakers and the dyeing 
continued for half hour. The skeins then 
taken out, rinsed and dried and the clippings attached to 
If the skein of the sam- 


of the sample which is being tested. 


another are 


the skein from which they came. 


ple under examination corresponds to the skein of the 
standard logwood dyeing and the shade of the elip- 
pings of the two skeins are very similar, it shows 


that the logwood is in the unoxidized condition and is of 
good strength. In ease its exact strength is needed it may 
be necessary to make a few more tests with more or less 
of the standard, depending on whether the new sample is 
weaker or If the skein compares favorably in 
strength with the dyeing of the hematine sample it is proof 
On addition 


stronger. 


that the sample is in the oxidized condition. 
of the copper sulphate to a logwood dyeing a great in- 
crease in strength is obtained. On addition of the copper 
sulphate to the dyeing of hematine very little change in 
depth of color will be found. This is due to the fact that 
the coloring matter of logwood is in an unoxidized state 
and bluestone is a very vigorous oxidizer while hematine 
already fully oxidized cannot be increased in cor- 
but 
Assuming that the sam- 


being 


the bluestone, is in reality weak- 


ened, due to being over-oxidized. 


oring power . by 
ple which is being tested has given a good result in this 
test, it is also wise to dye it on cotton yarn according to 
either the one bath or the sumae bottom method, depending 
on what method is used in practice. This is of course only 
necessary where the sample of logwood extract is to be used 


for dyeing eotton. 
FUSTIC EXTRACTS, 


Fustie extracts may be adulterated with quercitron, osage 
orange, ete., but their presence may readily be detected by 
Solutions are prepared which 
Four 


the following simple test: 
2 grams of the extract to 200ce of water. 


should be 2 g 
Two with 15ee of color solution 


dyebaths are then set up. 
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each and 200ce of water and two with 50ce color solution, 
20ce of 1 per cent copper sulphate solution and 180ce of 
water. The first two baths are for the chrome bottom wor- 
sted yarn, such as was used in the logwood testing, while 
the latter are for 10 gram skeins of cotton yarn. The 
beakers are then put into the bath and boiled down for 
Three 
per cent of acetic acid is then added to the worsted dye- 
baths and the boiling continued for another half hour. The 
worsted skeins are then taken out and all four dried. A 


one-half hour when the cottons may be taken out. 


good fustie will show against the standard, the same differ- 
elfees in strength on the chrome bottom as on the cotton 
skeins. By this I mean that if the new sample appeared 
to be 10 per cent weaker than the standard when dyed upon 
worsted, it should appear to be only 10 per cent weaker in 
the dyeings on cotton. In case it shows up stronger on eot- 
ton than the standard it is evidence that it is a better or 
purer fustie than the standard, while if much weaker it is 
evident that it is highly contaminated with quercitron or 
osage orange. The value of this test relies on the fact that 
quereitron and osage orange do not dye cotton as well as 
fustie extract, and while a fustie extract which is adulte- 
rated with either of these products may be satisfactorily 
used by the woolen dyer it is of lesser value for cotton. 
INDIGO. 

Indigo is used in the vat and it will naturally be best 
to test it in that manner. Where the number of samples 
which are to be tested is not large, small vats may be made 
up in beakers, using the well known caustic hydrosulphite 
method of reduction. This form of vat is the only one 
which ean be made up in this small way as it would be a 
very difficult matter to get two fermentation vats alike. 














Indigo may also be valued by being converted into indigo 
sulphonie acid in which condition it dyes wool in the same 
manner as an acid color. When testing natural indigo it 
is of prime importance to secure a good sample and this 
is best done by grinding the sample in a mortar until it is 
a smooth even powder. One gram of the sample and one 
gram of the standard are then weighed in glass beakers of 
about 400ce capacity. The powder is then slightly moist- 
ened with aleohol and rubbed with a glass rod to a smooth 
even paste. Two hundred ce of cold water, 5ce of 10 per 
cent caustic soda solution and .05 grams of hydrosulphite 
cone. are then added to each beaker. The beakers are then 
well stirred and placed where they will heat up to 120 de- 
Care should be taken that the two beakers are 


When the vats have become fully re 


grees F. 
heating up evenly. 
duced, as is shown by the yellowish green color and free- 
dom from sediment, two 10 gram skeins of cotton yarn 
are introduced, turned once or twice and then pushed under 
the surface of the liquor with glass rods. At the expiration 
of 20 minutes they are taken out, wrung well over the 
beakers, shaken out and hung in the air to oxidize. As 
the exhaustion of the various indigoes is not always the 
same it is necessary to enter the skeins for another dip and 
this ean ‘only be done after the baths have been brought 
back to the fully reduced condition. This is done by adding 
equal amounts of eaustie solution and hydrosulphite to each 
beaker and reheating to 120 degrees F. The skeins which 
by this time should be of the regular indigo blue color are 
then re-entered and given a few turns and then treated as 
before. At the end of twenty minutes they are squeezed 
out, oxidized, washed and dried and the color then compared. 


This is a very long process and it must be earried out 
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with great care as a little more hydrosulphite or caustic in 
one beaker than in the other will lead to results which are 
In 


indigo testing some eoncerns make use of the 


not accurate. order to shorten the labor which is at- 


tached 


sulphonation method which has been previously mentioned. 


to 


One gram each of sample and standard are weighed off and 
liter flasks. 
acid is then poured over each and water is then cautiously 
added 


not 


placed in Forty ce of concentrated sulphuric 


to the mark. The water must be added slowly so 


as to overheat. The flasks are then put on a water 


bath and kept at a temperature of 120 degrees F for 
twelve hours. The indigo will then have been all changed 
to indigo extract, and dyebaths may be made up using 50ce 
of each solution and dyeing a skein of woolen yarn in each. 
It will not be necessary to add acid to the dyebath as there 
will be an excess of acid over that required for the sulpho- 
nation. 

CUTCH AND GAMBIER, 
The o1 


a comparative test. 


lv correct method of testing these produets is by 
The percentage of tannin which they 
contain is no eriterion of their dyeing strength. The sam- 
ples are best tested on cotton yarn using about 20 per cent 
of the samples. This means that 2 grams tmust be weighed 


off 


from the seale pan to the beaker with 180ce of hot water 


for a 10 gram skein of eotton. The entch is washed 


and 20ce of a 1 per cent copper sulphate solution is then 
added. 


baths brought to the boil and kept at that temperature for 


The yarn is then entered into the beakers and the 


one-half hour, taking eare to keep the water in the beakers 


at the same height. The skeins are then wrung out without 


rinsing and entered into a bath which contains 2 


per cent 
The baths are heated to 16 degrees F. for one- 
The 
The 


shade must also be considered, as a greenish euteh is more 


of chrome. 
half hour and the skeins then taken out and rinsed. 
skeins are then dried and the depth of eolor noted. 


suitable for the dyeing of khaki shades, while a red euteh 
is desired for red brown shades. 


Discharging Indigo With Hydrosulphite Without 
Steaming. 


The 


placed the chromate discharge in Russia, where the style is 


hydrosulphite formaldehyde for indigo has re- 


produced on a large seale. The principal advantage is 
that the fiber is not attacked, but its drawbacks, especially 
when it is not a matter of everyday routine, have prevented 
it from replacing universally the chromate discharge. 

The drawbacks are, in addition to the necessity of steam- 
ing, that the partial reoxidation of the indigo is always to 
be feared, even in using the strongest hydrosulphite, if the 
process is not finished the same day. Moreover, the price 
of the printing paste is greatly inereased by the cost of 
the hydrosulphite and anthraquinone; so that the process 
has no distinet advantage in cost as compared with the 
chromate discharge. 

Struck by the rapidity with which indigo is reduced in 
the presence of free hydrosulphite slightly alkaline and 
warm, M. A. Juteau conceived the idea that a simplifiea- 
tion of the hydrosulphite discharge could be effected by 
printing a stable insoluble hydrosulphite and transforming 
it into an active hydrosulphite of sodium by passing the 


goods through a slightly alkaline bath. This would imme- 
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ditely reduce the indigo in the printed design, and allow it 
to be eliminated in its leuco state. 

Juteau experimented with the hydrosulphites of zine, 
In printing, it is preferable to pre- 
cipitate them in the printing paste. He quickly noted that 
these salts only precipitated well in a neutral concentrated 


barium, and calcium. 


solution, and in presence of an excess of the precipitant. 
The stability of the color depends directly upon the per- 
fection of the precipitation. 

The best results were obtained with hydrosulphite of 
zine. He finally arrived at the following method, which 
consists in precipitating the hydrosulphite of zine in the 
presence of an excess of oxychloride of zine, which it ear- 
ries away with it in precipitation. An extremely stable 
paste is thus formed, at least as stable to the atmosphere 
and heat as hydrosulphite formaldehyde. The necessity of 
using a concentrated solution led to the use of hydrosul- 
phite in powder. The following is a recipe for a kilo- 
gramme of printing paste :— 

Make a paste of 150 grammes of hydrosulphite powder, 
30 grammes oxide of zine, and 100 grammes of ice water. 
Add to this 100 grammes of chloride of zine, and make up 
to a kilo with dextrine or gum tragacanth. The printing 
paste requires several hours to reach its utmost degree of 
stability. 

This is printed on and quickly dried without fear of 
decomposition. Then, the goods 
passed at full width through a boiling bath containing 16 
c.c. of caustic soda at 40 degrees Be. per litre. A passage 
of ten to fifteen seconds reduees completely the printed 
The fabrie is then passed, as in the ease of ordi- 


without steaming, are 


parts. 
nary discharging with hydrosulphite, into a second bath 
containing 5 ¢.e. per litre of silicate of soda at the boil. In 
this bath the leueo indigo is completely eliminated. 

As the first bath becomes rapidly charged with active 
hydrosulphite, it attacks the ground color after the pas- 
sage of a few pieces, and consequently it must be reno- 
vated. This drawback more accentuated than the 
ordinary process, but as a very short passage is given, the 
dimensions of the vat ean be reduced in order to economize 


is in 


the renovation of the bath. 

The process has several notable advantages. It is much 
cheaper in the materials used, and reoxidation is not to be 
feared. 
spite of the large addition of chloride of zine, which helps 
The suppression of the steaming 


The printing paste keeps well and prints well, in 


to give a good white. 
process is also an economy. 

Tt may be added that the goods may be steamed, but 
this is perfectly unnecessary. The indigo is reduced by 
steaming, but the diazo and direct ground colors are not 
attacked. The hydrosulrhite of zine may also serve to 
fix Indanthrenes or Algol. which mav be added to the dis- 
charge paste. The goods are passed through a eaustie soda 
bath as in the ferro sulvhate and tin salt nrocess, with the 
advantage that the eanstie soda need not be so concentrated, 
and the long souring is unnecessarv.—The Dver and Calico 
Printer. 


textiles manufactured in Paraguay, 


As 


end as this line is one for which there is alwavs a demand, 


there are no 
there is a shortage now of practically all kinds of fab- 
ries. In eotton goods this shortage is especially notice- 


able. 
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“The roofing shall be laid according to The Barrett Specification dated 
May Ist, 1916, and the roofing contractor shall, on completion of the 


job, deliver to us a twenty year 


Surety Bond Guaranty issued by 


The Barrett Company in accordance with Note | of such Specification.”’ 


This is the new way of prescribing 
roofing in your building specifications 
when you want a Barrett Specification 
Roof. 


The twenty year Guaranty Bond 
a new feature of Barrett Service. 


It will be given on all roofs of fifty 
squares or more in all towns of 25,000 
population and over throughout the 
United States and Canada, and in 
smaller places where our inspection 
service ts available. 


This Guaranty Bond exempts the owner 
from all expenses of maintenance and 
repairs for a period of twenty years 
and the bond is issued by the United 
States Fidelity & Guaranty Company, 
one of the largest surety companies 1n 
America. 


The roofer, in order to secure this Guaranty 
Bond, must be satisfactory to us, and must 
notify us as soon as a contract is taken and give 
us the right to inspect the workmanship and 


A copy of The Barrett Specification, with 
roofing diagrams, sent free on request. 





Largest Manufacturers in the World of Roofing and Roofing Materials, 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Poston 

St. Louis Cleveland Cincinnati Pittsburgh 

Detroit Birmingham Kansas City Minneapolis 

Nashville Salt Lake City Seattle Peoria 

The Paterson Manufacturing Company, Limited: = Toronto 
Winnipeg Vancouver St. John, N. B. Halifax, N. Sydney, N. 8. 


materials to see that both are in strict accordance 
with The Barrett Specification dated May Ist, 
1916. 


Naturally, if we are to give a twenty year 
Guaranty Bond, we must be assured that the 
proper amount and kinds of material are used 
so as to insure the roof giving the maximum 
service. 


We know from experience of almost fifty years 
that a roof laid strictly according to The Barrett 
Specification with the workmanship properly 
safeguarded will last twenty years and more 
without repairs of any kind, and we are issuing 
this twenty year Surety Bond so that owners of 
these roofs will get the benefit of that experience. 


The principal architects, engineers and roofing 
contractors throughout the country are familiar 
with the plan. 














If there is any in- 
formatiou you 
desire regarding 
the proposition, 
just drop us a 
line to our near- 
est office and we 
shall be very glad 
to give you fur- 
ther facts. 
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Grorce O. SmaLuey has been promoted to first vice- 
president and general manager of the Bound Brook Oil- 
less Bearing Company, succeeding the late Leigh S. Bache. 
Mr. Smalley has been connected with this company for the 





GreorGe O. SMALLEY. 


past ten years and for the last four years in the capacity 
of assistant general manager and assistant treasurer, and 
is, therefore, thoroughly conversant with the method of 
both the sales and production departments of this rapidly 
growing business. 

Jostan BUTLER is acting as temporary treasurer of the 
Shaw Stocking Co., Lowell, Mass., until the annual meet- 
ing, when a successor will ke elected to William E. Hall, 
resigned. 

J. T. Kersey, of New Orleans, La., has accepted the 
position of overseer of carding and spinning at Bonham 
Cotton Mill, Bonham, Texas. 

G. T. Roperts, superintendent of the Washington Mills 
at Fries, Va., was in Atlanta on a business trip in the early 
part of November. 

DonaLp ComeER, manager of the Comer group of mills 
at Birmingham and Sylacauga, Alabama, was a visitor in 
Atlanta in the early part of the past month. 

C. B. Caperton, the secretary of the Trion Company at 
Trion, Ga., accompanied by Superintendent C. P. Thomp- 
son from the same mill, were recent visitors in Atlanta. 

Rosert J. Epwarps has been elected president of the 
Bates Manufacturing Co., Lewiston, Me., succeeding Charles 
Fiske. 

D. T. Bag@wett has resigned as superintendent of the 
Richland plant of the Pacifie Mills, Columbia, 8. C., and 
accepted a similar position at the Ashcraft Mill, Florence, 
Alabama. 

N. B. Dian, president of the Laurens (S. C.) Cotton 
Mills, has announced that he will be a candidate for the 
United States Senate. 

J. H. Miayes, formerly superintendent of the Fitzgerald 
(Ga.) Cotton Mills, is now filling a similar position at the 
Hawkinsville, (Ga.) Mills . 

H. J. Trrmpacu has accepted a position as overseer of 
dyeing at the Stonewall Cotton Mills, Stonewall, Miss. 
who reeently resigned his position 


CnHartes Hayes, Jr., 
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as superintendent of the Grant Yarn Co., Fitchburg, Mass., 
will become treasurer of the Argo Mills, cotton yarn spin- 
ners, Gloucester City, N. J. 

F. D. WituraMs has resigned as superintendent of the 
Harden Mills, Worth, N. C., and moved to Sylaeauga, Ala. 

S. W. Mims has been transferred from superintendent 
of the Granby Mill, Columbia, S. C., to superintendent of 
the Capital City plant of the same place. 

H. E. Hoventon, until recently connected with the 
Dwight Manufacturing Co., Chicopee, Mass., has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Grant Yarn Co., Fitchburg, 
Mass., succeeding Chas. Hayes, Jr. 

T. M. McNetm, superintendent 6f the Olympia Mill, 
Columbia, S. C., has been given charge of the Granby Mill 
also. 

J. B. Parker has resigned as night superintendent of 
the Central Mills, Sylacauga, Ala., to become superintend- 
ent, both day and night, at the Sally B. Mills of the same 
place. 

R. M. Maupin, who has charge of the machinery and 
shafting department for J. E. Sirrine at Greenville, 8. C., 
was recently married to Miss Dorothy Neild, of Vicks- 
burg, Miss. 

R. E. Stearns, formerly of Danville, Va., has accepted 
position of assistant superintendent of the Central Mills, 
Sylacauga, Ala. 

G. H. Lockman has been promoted from night overseer 
of weaving to assistant superintendent of the Fitzgerald 
(Ga.) Cotton Mills, 

A. E. Warts, of Taylorsville, N. C., has accepted the 
position of superintendent and manager of the Gywnn- 
Harper Mfg. Co., Patterson, N. C. 

T. J. Boynton has resigned as overseer of carding at 
the Palmetto (Ga.) Cotton Mills, to become superintendent 
of the Hutcheson Mfg. Co., Banning, Ga. 

J. D. Galloway has resigned as overseer of weaving at 
the Batesburg (S. C.) Mills to become superintendent of 
the Palmetto Mills, Columbia, 8S. C. 

Vivran M. MANNING, who has been connected with the 
Parker Cotton Mills Co., as purchasing agent for the past 
Six years, is to retire-from the business as purchasing agent 
and will establish a brokerage business in Greenville, S. C., 
handling cotton mill stocks, real estate and insurance. In 
addition to purchasing for the Parker Cotton Mills Co.., 
Mr. Manning also purchased for a number of other cotton 
mills, having a total of twenty-three mills for whom he 
He friends in the 
trade who will wish him success in his new venture. 


purehased supplies. has made many 

FE. H. Bosr has resigned as overseer of weaving and 
assistant superintendent of the Brown Mig. Co., Concord, 
N. C., to beeome superintendent of the Brancord Mills of 


that place. 

J. E. Myers has resigned as overseer of cloth room at 
Enoree, S. C., to accept a similar position with the Ottaray 
Mills, Union, S. C. 

W. R. Tattersall, superintendent of the Gaffney (S. C.) 
Mills, has returned from West Warren, Mass., where he 
was called by the illness of his sister. 
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PYRENE KILLS FIRE 


Blazing cotton is one of the hardest 
of all fires to control. But Pyrene 
stops it dead. 


Prudence cries, “Prepare!” 


Equip now with Pyrene. When 
your night watchman or any work- 
man discovers a blaze have the most 
effective fire weapon known within 
his reach. 


Pyrene Manufacturing Co., 
52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York. 


ATLANTA BOSTON DALLAS 
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L.. R. Gitperr, who has been superintendent of the Car- 
aleigh Cotton Mills for the past four years, has accepted 
a position as superintendent of the Brown Manufacturing 
He at the 
Caraleigh Mills by C. J. Hall, who was overseer of finishing 
and cloth room at the Whittenton Mills, Taunton, Mass. 
Both these men are graduates of the Textile Department 
at the A, & M. College, Raleigh, N. C.. 

J. S. Stroup, another graduate of this Textile Depart- 
of the 


Company, Concord, N. C. will be sueceeeded 


ment, was recently appointed assistant manager 
Cooleemee Mills, Cooleemee, N. C. 

SAMUEL DiGGLe has accepted a position as overseer of 
cloth Mills, Welland, Ont., Canada. 


ployed by the Adams Manufacturing Co., Shelton, Conn. 


He was formerly em- 


Perer Ouiver, formerly overseer of the duck weaving 
department for the Boott Mills, Lowell, Mass., has accepted 
& position as night overseer of weaving for the Jenckes 
Manufacturing Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 

T. F. Garpner has resigned his position at the Highland 
Mills, High Point, N. C., to become night overseer of spin- 
ning at the Pomona Mills, Greensboro, N. C. 

Sam ZIMMERMAN has been chosen as purchasing agent 
for the various plants of the Victor-Monaghan Mills, as 
well as some fifteen other plants which were formerly 
served by V. M. Manning, who has retired to enter another 
line of business. 

Tuomas Cuay, foreman of dyeing for the corduroy de- 
partment of the Crompton Co., Aretic, R. I., has been given 
the velvet dyeing, in addition to the corduroy department. 
Mr. Clay has been with the Crompton Co., for the past 
twenty-three years. 

J. F. Wiarton has resigned as overseer at the Grant- 
ville (Ga.) Hosiery Mills, to become overseer of spinning 
at night at the Imperial Mills, Eatonton, Ga. 

Harry ALLEN has aceepted a position as overseer of 
carding for the Sharp Manufaeturing Co., New Bedford, 
Mass. 
New Bedford, Mass., and later at Willimantie, Conn. 


He was formerly employed at the Wamsutta Mills, 


J. H. Warts has been promoted from second hand to 
overseer of weaving at the Hermitage Mills, Camden, 8S. C. 

R. A. 
the Paola Cotton Mills, Statesville, N. 
seer of carding and spinning at the Delgado Mills, States 
ville, N. C. 


Davip R. Harriman, Sr. 


Huaues has resigned as overseer of spinning at 


C., to become over- 


, who it was recently noted in 
these columns had been appointed superintendent of the 
Mississippi Cotton Mills Company at Moorhead, Miss., is 
in reality agent and manager for those mills. 

J. 


earding for the Goodyear Cotton Mills, Killingly, Conn. 


Meapows has accepted a position as overseer of 


C. R. Huaues has accepted the position of overseer of 
Mills, Statesville, N. C. 
E. L. Nunnery, day overseer of weaving at the Fitz- 


spinning at the Paola 


gerald (Ga.) Cotton Mills has been given charge of both 
day and night runs. 

Steve M. Crouiey has resigned as overseer of spinning 
at the Palmetto Mills, Columbia, S. C., to accept a similar 
position at the Saxe-Gotha Mills, Lexington, S. C. 

GrorGe Moore has taken a position as color mixer for 


the Waldrich Bleachery, Delawanna, N. J. 


George Hawkins has resigned as second hand of 
spinning at night in the Corraher Mill at Landis, N. C., 


and has aceepted a position in the Linn Mill. 
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L. A. Roure has resigned from his position with the 
Princeton Mill at Salisbury, N. C., and has accepted a 
position as second hand of night spinning at the Corraher 
Mill at Landis, N. C. 

J. H. Qurntan for twenty years the superintendent of 
the Cedartown Cotton and Export Co., at Cedartown, Ga.. 
has recently been promoted to the position of manager and 
has been made a director in the company. 

CuarLes R. Brumpy has been promoted from overseer 
of spinning to the position of superintendent at the Ce- 
dartown Cotton and Export Co. 

R. C. Freeman, of West Point, Ga., has been re-elected 
president of the Dixie Cotton Mills at LaGrange, Ga. 

D. T. BLAKeEy, has represented the Link-Belt 
Company of Chieago, Philadelphia and Indianapolis, at 
Knoxville, Tenn., for sometime, has been assigned addi- 
He has opened an office at 309 American 
He still continues a Knox- 


who 


tional territory. 
Trust Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 
ville office in the Empire Building. 

Ben R. Dasps, formerly representing the Arabol Man- 
ufacturing Company in Georgia, Alabama and Tennessee, 
has resigned to accept a similar position with the National 
Aniline and Chemical Company. 

Paut S. Happock, the popular southern representative 
of A. Klipstein & Company, with offices at Charlotte, was 
married in Charlotte on November 2d. John L. Dabbs, for- 
merly Southern Manager for A. Klipstein & Co., attended 
Mr. Haddock as best man. 

Epwin Howarp, of Greenville, S. C., the well known 
southern representative for the Mason Machine Works, has 
recently completed arrangements with the Hopedale Mfg. 
Co., Milford, Miass., to handle their automatie looms. 

CHARLES Scort, formci'y overseer of dyeing for W. C. 
Plunkett & Son, North Adams, Mass., has accepted a posi- 
tion as overseer of dyeing for the Worcester (Mass.) Bleach 
& Dye Works. 

J. E. Harris has resigned from overseer of weaving at 
the Shawmut (Ala.) Mill to aecept the position of assistant 
superintendent at the Tallassee (Ala.) Mills. 

J. C. Hate, passenger traffic manager of the Central 
of Georgia Railway Co., died at Savannah on Nov. 20th. 

T. J. Ba@weiu has been promoted from superintendent 
of the Palmetto Mills, Columbia, S.'C., to assiztant general 
superintendent of the group of mills which are managed by 
H. C. Dresser as general superintendent. 

Artuur V. Farr, who for the last three years has been 
F. Ball Bearing Com- 
pany, Hartford, Connecticut, has accepted the position of 


Advertising Manager of the S. K. 


Sales Manager of the Hess Steel Corporation of Baltimore, 
Md. 

Smas Ray Ruirey, of the office of J. E. 
ville, S. C 


Sirrine, Green- 
., Was married on the 12th of December to Madge 


Lorena, daughter of Judge James Landrum Webb, of 
Shelby, N. C. 
Maurice Harcourt, of Villa Riea, Ga., has become 


night overseer of spinning at the Hutcheson Mfg. Co., Ban- 
ning, Ga. 

L. T. 
Lauderdale Mills, Meridian, Miss., to aecept a similar posi- 
tion at the Mills Mfg. Co., Greenville, S. C. 


J. L. Burwewi has resigned as overseer of cloth room 


Curry has resigned as overseer of weaving at the 


at the Grendel Mills, Greenwood, S. C., to accept a similar 
position at Enoree (S. C.) Mills. 
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Tie Your Bales 


by the 


“SIGNODE SYSTEM” 


ECONOMICAL—EFFICIENT—ATTRACTIVE—SECURE 

























¥%,” Signode 
Tie and Signode 
Actual Size. 


5,” Signode 
Tie and Signode 
Actual Size. 





The SIGNODE SYSTEM consists of encircling a package with SPECIAL SIGNODE STRAP- 
PING, drawing the strap very tight and interlocking the overlapping ends within a metal 
sleeve (SIGNODE) in such a manner that the joint has a greater tensile strength than the 
strap itself. 


“Signode System” Spells Safety 


The SIGNODE SYSTEM is perfectly adapted for bales of all kinds. It costs no more than 


the present buckle now used and is more quickly applied. / 
By its use several feet of Tie to each bale are saved. All exposed ends of Ties are cov- J 
- ered, making a smooth surface. 4 


SIGNODE TIES DO NOT STRETCH—therefore the bale can be reduced to required 7 
density and positively held. The appearance of the bale is greatly enhanced. J eg 


SIGNODE SYSTEM, INC. oe 


416 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. eo 
» 
Eastern Branch: 143 Liberty Street, New York City. Ps ae 
oe eee 
Acme Steel Goods Co., Oe aes 


Southern Representatives ys "Ny 


10-14 Tift St., Atlanta, Ga. 








BOOK REVIEWS 


All Books Reviewed Under This Heading May 
Be Procured From COTTON at the 
Published Price. 





THE FINISHING oF JuTE AND Linen Fasrics. By Thom- 
as Woodhouse, Member of the Textile Institute. 326 pages, 


Illustrated. Published by Emmott & Co., Ltd., 65 King 


Street, Manchester, England. Price 8s, 6d. net. 

This carefully planned work by Mr. Woodhouse will 
fill a distinet The 
twenty chapters and nearly 400 illustrations carry the 
It is 
a boek that will be read with interest by many students of 


want in the field of textile research. 


reader in detail through the many various processes. 


the textile industry. 

“Hunt’s Water Controlling Apparatus” is the title of a 
new water controlling apparatus catalogue, No, 30, issued 
by the Rodney Hunt Machine Company, of Orange, Mass. 
This 112-page booklet is attractively boynd in heavy col- 
It com- 
prises a comprehensive list of water controlling appliances, 


ored covers and thoroughly illustrated throughout. 


such as are constantly required in connection with canals, 
penstoeks, flumes, irrigation and sewerage improvements. 
While the designs shown: are. merely representative of types 
whieh they have manufactured, they have many other pat- 
terms of modified equipment made to suit individual specifi- 
cations, and they emphasize the value of their extensive ex- 
perience and large engineering force to supply reliable 
and superior quality apparatus for any special conditions 
which may arise around the mill premises. 





“Link Belt Silent Chain for Transmitting Power in the 
Dye Making Industry” is the title of a four-page folder 
recently issued by the Link Belt Company, Thirty-ninth 
Street and Stewart Avenue, Chicago, Ill. Lllustrations are 
shown of power transmissions and drives installed in the 
plant of the Schoellkopf Aniline & Chemical Works, Inc., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


are in operation in the magnificent new plant of the Schoell- 


Over one thousand drives of this character 


In writing for information on this drive, 
refer to Bulletin No. 282. 


kopf Company. 





Kaustine Company Sales Station. 


A Southern sales station and warehouse has been opened 
by Kaustine Company, Inc., of Buffalo, N. Y., for the 
better handling of their waterless sanitary toilets in the 
South. It is loeated at Greenville, S. C., and is in charge 
of L. P. 304 Wallace 


The rapid growth of this progressive concern warrants the 


Kilgore, with offices at Building. 
expectation that they will soon be manufacturing at this 
point for their Southern business, which already comprises 
many suceessful local agencies. Everybody concerned in 
publie welfare will be pleased to note this evidence of 
progress along the very difficult line of providing suitable 
toilets for factories and mill villages, where water supply 


and sewer facilities are difficult to obtain. 
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Accuracy. 





Accuracy is the twin brother of honesty, the father of 
success, the progenitor of genius. 

It is the infinite art of taking pains; it is the quality 
which differentiates between success and mediocrity—often 
between life and death. 

An accurate man reads his correspondence carefully, 
adds his figures correctly the first time, familiarizes himself 
with what he has to do, and keeps away from the business 
end of automobiles and street cars. He rarely makes a 
slip, because it is his habit to know beforehand that he is 
right. 

The inaccurate man fumbles through his day’s work wit): 
a lick and a promise, gets out of balance, guesses at the 
contents of a file rather than read it through, and every 
now and then one of his kind arises in the dark and takes 
a spoonful of medicine out of the wrong bottle, and is laid 
away with honors by his lodge. 

Inaecuraey is foolish, wasteful, unnecessary and danger- 
ous. The ehanee-taker, whether at the counting table or in 
the shop, is a menace to his business, his friends and himself, 

The inaccurate fellow rarely ever attains any great de- 
gree of success, and stands little chance of accumulating 
anything. The only property he can count on possessing 
at death is a small piece of real estate, about seven by 
four feet.—The Right Way. 


Whether his employees take pride in doing their work 
well, is of some concern to the modern textile manufacturer. 
He ean ill afford to have them careless and inefficient. If 
he ean show the “hands” that he is taking pains and putting 
high-grade material into the products of his mills, he will 
most certainly win the approval «r1 cheerful cooperation 
of his men. In relieving them of the troubles anent to 
sizing with tallow, notorious for its changeability, the manu- 
facturer gets more vim and “pep” into the employees who 
Soluble softening oil, made by The 
Street, New 


have this in their care. 
Arabol Manufacturing Company, 100 William 
York City, wins the sincere appreciation of 
workman by its uniformity, ease of handling 
higher grade of finish it puts on the warps, 


the efficient 
and by the 





PorasH FROM SARAGOSSA SEAWEED.—Attention has been 
directed to the possibility of exploiting deposits of seaweed 
which are present in such abundance in the Saragossa Sea 
of the Central Atlantic. 
thrown up on the coasts of the Bahamas. 


Vast amounts of this seaweed are 
In one harbor, 
the accumulations of hundreds of thousands of tons render 
The kelp 


obtained from this seaweed contains on an average 9 per 


navigation at times almost imposs‘ble. dried 


cont of potash. Concessions might be obtained for opera- 
tions on the Bahama Islands, or the work could be carried 
on directly in the Atlantic. Although this source of potash- 
bearing material lies so near to the seaports of the Southern 
Atlantic states, where such large amounts of potash are an- 
nually required as fertilizer, it would appear doubtful 
whether the proposition offers any advantage over the 
utilization of the kelp on the Pacifie littoral of the United 
States. As shown in the recent report issued by the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce on “Potash Produe- 
tion in California and Potash from Kelp,” the dried kelp 
from the Pacific coast contains 18.9 per cent of potash, 
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Interior View of Worsted Mill. 


CHAFFEE’S MILL WHITE 


A PERMANENT LIGHT-DIFFUSING PAINT FOR THE FACTORY INTERIOR 
ADDED LIGHT—LOWEST ULTIMATE COST—SANITARY FINISH 
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Interior View of Textile Machinery Plant. 


Wouldn't it pay you right now to investigate the merits of this Sparkling, Shadow-chasing White Paint, which has 
proven its efficiency in hundreds of the largest mills? What we have done for others we can do for you. 


Interior View of Silk Mill. 


WRITE TODAY for Descriptive Booklet and Paint Panel 


Thomas K. Chaffee Co. Providence, R. I. 
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New Spinning Ring and Traveler 


The common ring cannot be oiled and holds back speed, 
The Union traveler is a complete cirele, self-oiled, floats in an air-race- 


At last an oiled spinning ring. 
makes poor yarn. 

-2,.000—3,000 or 4,000 turns faster than the common traveler, 

than now. 


fast, 
way, runs true and easy at 1,000 
breaks few ends, and spinner can tend 1,000 spindles with less trouble 
better and evener 


lasts a year, 
Also the Union rings and travelers when run at common speeds, make stronger, 


yarn than common rings. 
RING IS SIMPLE—HAS ONLY ONE MOVING PART. 
for the traveler UNION 


The rest is merely a case 


Ring Assembled Complete. : 
(Patented) 
Floating, Self-Oiling, Air-Cushioned, 
Durable Traveler. (Patented. ) 


Southern Manager, F. R. Chadwick, Charlotte, North Carolina. 


For detailed information, proofs and tests write to 


Union Mfg. Co., 21 Doane Street, Boston, Mass.,U.S.A. 


WE SAVE 


THE LIVES 


OF 


CAMS AND ROCKER SHAFTS 


WE MAKE THE OLD ONES AS GOOD AS NEW 


In ordering new Looms specify that they be equipped 
with our devices. 


CLINTON CAM COMPANY, CLINTON, S.C. 
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Some Questions for Discussion. 





Eprror Coron: 

At the recent meeting of the Southern Textile Associa- 
tion at Columbia, 8S. C., there were one or two subjects 
discussed upon the floor of the Convention that seemed to 
that I 
going to submit these questions to your department entitled 
“How Other Men Manage,” in the hope that the further 


diseussion thus brought about will ke of even more value 


me to be of exceeding interest. Recause of am 


than the verbal discussions at the convention, because the 
men taking part therein will be writing their discussion 
instead of talking on their feet, and thereby give the sub- 
jects more mature thought. 

The first subject may be put in the form of a question. 
What is the best distance to set the feed plate from the 
licker-in on the cards? Why? 

The next question is—What is the cause of reedy cloth 
on low count goods, say 38’s to 44’s reed and the same pick ? 
Why should it 
seem more prevalent when using steel harness than when 


How can such reedy cloth be overcome? 


using cotton harness? 

I trust the readers of this department will diseuss both 
these questions from all their angles, giving their reasons 
in full. Py Zz CC.) 





Criticism. 


Epitor Corton : 
Criticism or fault finding is oie of the most common 
The 


owners or the agent criticises the superintendent, and so 


and one of the most abused things in the mills today. 


on down the line. 
There are two kinds of criticism; one perfectly wel- 
The 


first, might be called constructive or instructive criticism; 


come and helpful, and the other just the opposite. 


and the second, destructive criticism, this latter always 
harmful and never welcome, 

Constructive criticism is the kind that constructs at the 
same time it destroys; giving something in place of that 
which is wrong. 

Destructive criticism is the kind that, while it destroys, 
offers no remedy or suggestions for betterment. 

For example, a superintendent finds something wrong, 
and one usually can. This superintendent picks the pres- 
ent system apart, but does not tell how it should be done, 
and is just as liable to come back the next day and repeat. 
Whereas, if he would say do it thus or so, the men under 
him would have something to work upon; they would 
have an idea as to just what he wanted and could plan their 
work accordingly. 

Oftentimes the superintendent does not himself know 
how the “kink” should be straightened out. In that czse 
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he should confine his criticisms to the results and not to 
the methods. 

Again, a man may thoroughly understand what he is 
talking about, but be afraid to commit himself, because in 
case anything goes wrong, he will be unable to shift the 
responsibility. 

Some men are satisfied with certain results, while oth- 


ers are never satisfied. The strictest man I ever worked 


for was the easiest to satisfy, merely because he thoroughly 
understood his business and explained just what he wanted. 
If this was done he found no fault, and if it did not go 
An- 


other man I know is just the opposite—finds fault a good 


right, he gave other suggestions or listened to mine. 


deal, but unless pinned right down, will never commit him- 
self. 


always have the feeling that whatever they do, he will find 


Men under him are never sure they are right, and 


fault anyway. 

It is easily seen that the first man will get better re- 
sults in the long run, simply beeause he has the ¢onfidence 
and respect of the men under him. 

No 


man’s work is perfect, especially in a cotton mill, but 


Criticism is all right in its place if used properly. 


no one likes to be told his methods are wrong or of no use, 
without being told why, or given a remedy. It is like walk- 
ing in the dark after being told you were going in the 
wrong direction, without being instructed as to the proper 
course or way to go. 

A good deal is being said about the way an overseer 
should handle his help. Something can also be said about 
the way superintendents should handle their overseers and 


seeond hands. Get. (Mass. ) 


Making Voile Yarns. 


Epiror CorTTon: 
I should like to see some diseussion in the columns of 
your paper on the amount of twist to insert in yarns for 


the manufacture of voiles. I should also be glad to have 


the diseussion go into the breaking strength of the yorn 
when using different lengths of staple. In other words, 
what is the effect of shortening the staple on a hard twisted 
yarn like that used in the manufacture of voiles, within 
Actor (Mass.) 


certain reasonable limits? 





Wants Information on Yarn Waste. 
Eprtor Corron: 

I am very much interested in the subject of the restrie- 
tion and redemption of cotton yarn waste, and I shall be 
very glad to have any of the practical readers of this de- 
partment describe the methods they use, or recommend any 


sources of information which they think will be of value. 
Hat (Conn. ) 













































































More About Card Setting. 


Epiror ('orTTon: 

When setting the cylinder screen care should be taken 
to only loosen the bolts passing through the side arches, and 
not loosen the arch bolts. 
from the eylinder at the front than at any other point, the 
reason for this setting is so that the long fibres that escape 
the wire teeth of the doffer will not come into contact with 
the front edge of the sereen, and thus be removed from the 
eylinder to the floor. 

The front edge of the eylinder sereen should be set at 
25-1000, the center at 30-1000 and the back at 11-1000 of an 
inch, The reason for setting so .close at the back of the 
cylinder screen is the same as for setting the front edge of 
the licker-in screen, that is, to destroy the draft caused by 
the high velocity of the cylinder. 

The setting of the front knife plate is important, and 
like the nose of the licker-in, should be set according to the 
length of staple run. When running a long, clean staple, 
set the front knife plate so that the strippings from each flat 
are all one thickness and held together by fibres here and 
there. It that the amount of flat 


strippings depends to a great extent on the setting of this 


should be remembered 


plate. If the plate is set too close, some of the short fibres 
and foreign matter removed from the cotton by the flats 
and by the help of the knife, the cylinder will earry to the 
doffer, thus producing bad work. 

As stated before, it is by watching these settings that the 
overseer in charge can save many dollars for his company. 
Why not do it? 
wrong. 

The back knife plate is seldom, if ever, set by any grinder 


It is just as easy to set the plate right as 


or overseer, because this plate once set, is never disturbed. 
llowever, it should be exan ined to see if it is properly set, 
17-1000 at its lower edge and 32-1000 at 
the upper edge. The reason for setting the upper edge of 
the back knife plate away from the cylinder is to give the 


which should be 


cotten, eonveyed to the cylinder in a matted state, a chance 
to free itself and stand out a little from the cylinder before 
ing in contact with the flats. 

The fat stripping comb should be set at 8-1000 gauge, 


and care should be taken that it is not set so close as to come 
with the wire on the flats, because this is liable 
Nothiag 


looks so bad in a ecard room as the flat stripping comb held 


in contact 
to damage the comb as well as the wire on the flats. 


in one position for a time by striking the flats, or the comb 
marking and holding the flats so as to give an intermittent 
action. 

When setting the doffer comb the blade should be brought 
at its closest point to the eylinder and then set to 10-1000 
cauge. When the web follows the doffer, as is the case in 
the room getting cold, the comb 
In the 


weather caused by 


should be raised a little and set to 8-1000 gauge. 


eold 


summer when the web is sagging, the comb should be low- 
ered and set to 10-1000 gauge when a very heavy lap is run. 
Sometimes it is impossible to stop the sagging, and the only 
remedy is to make a tighter lap. When setting the doffer 
comb, great care shonld be given that the teeth of the comb 
do not come into eon!act with the wire teeth or parts of the 
doffer, because it will roughen the teeth of the doffer comb to 
such an extent that a few fibers will continually collect at 
all the rough places on the comb and continually break the 
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Set the cylinder sereen further 
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web down. Another point that should be considered when 
setting the doffer comb is to be careful and see that all the 
posts holding the comb blade to the comb are the same 
length. The writer has seen mills where it could be seen 
that some part of the blade of the doffer comb was striking 
the wire, while in other places part of the web would follow 
the doffer, owing to the posts being of different lengths. 
The first thing to do before grinding the ecard is to de- 
termine whether or not the wire is plough ground, so as to be 
able to test the wire when it is supposed to be sharpened. A 
good method to ascertain whether the point of the wire is 
ground properly when the wire is plough ground on both 
sides, is to pass the finger nail over the points of the wire. 
If the wire points bite the finger nails, this indicates that the 
point of the wire is in proper condition. When the wire is 
not plough ground, or plough ground only on one side, the 
points of the wire do not bite the finger nails as readily as 
the wire plough ground on both sides. The manufacturers 
should be careful when selecting wire fillet and examine the 
point of the wire with a strong magnifying glass to ascer- 
Wire not 
plough ground, or wire plough ground only on one side 
should not be accepted, because, as I understand it, plough 


tain if the wire is plough ground on both sides. 


ground wire is to be preferred on account of its specially 
shaped sides having a better opportunity for holding the 
fibers until they are straightend. So when the wire is 
plough ground only on one side, only one half the benefit 
is obtained. Again, as I have pointed out, to have good 
carding, a dual operation must always be going on between 
the points on the cylinder and flats holding the fikers for a 
certain length of time. It ean be seen by handling the wire 
plough ground on both sides that the fibers are held until 
they are straightened, thus the fibers are laid in parallel 
circumferential lines and deposited on the doffer while in 
this condition, which is the basis of strong yarn. 

Before explaining the proper method for grinding a 
eard, I wish to state that the time for grinding a ecard is 
much misunderstood, because some wire needs grinding every 
two weeks, while other kinds of wire needs grinding only 
every two months. Here is where a good grinder or a good 
overseer is valuable to a plant when he is able to judge the 
quality and temper of the wire. In grinding, no special 
time can be given. Grinding must always be controlled by 
sight, ear and touch. It should always be done lightly and 
carefully so that the top edges of the wire will form some- 
thirg like the eutting edge of a chisel. But on account of 
the lateral motion of the grinder, the side edges will be 
eroind off, leaving nothing but the sharp points. On the 
other hand, if the grinding is done in a hasty and careless 
manner, the points of the wire are roughened, which cause 
hold the 
heavy and careless grinding 
the points of the wire cling to the fibers, they carry many 
long fibers past the doffer and around a second time, thus 


them to fibers. From this the harm caused by 


may be realized, because when 


injuring the fibers. Also, at stripping time the card wire is 
not stripped as clean, because the wire points clinging to the 
cotton make this impossible. 

Ted, (N. C.) 





The Renfrew Manufacturing Company on November Ist 


paid a quarterly dividend of 1 per cent on its common 


rs 


stock to stoekholders of record of October 26th. 
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Keeping Even Numbers in the Card Room. 





Eprtor Corron: 

I had a very interesting talk a short time ago with the 
superintendent of a northern yarn mill about keeping num- 
hers in the card-room. He gave an experience he had while 
carder in what is perhaps the finest mill in the country. As 
it was like an experience I once had myself, I’ll pass it on 
as the readers of this department might find it interesting. 

He had particular reference to the speeders and told 
what he did after taking charge of the card room. The 
mill he spoke of makes very fine yarn and has always been 
very particular about sizing. At that time they were hav- 
ing trouble and could not seem to locate the cause. The 
superintendent told him of this and said that he believed 
the trouble to be in the picker room and drawings, as they 
had a very good man on the speeders and did not think the 
trouble there. He practically gave the carder to under- 
stand that he was to leave the second-hand on the speeders 


alone and try and find the trouble elsewhere. 


He started in with.the picker-room and worked along 
making what changes:the thought necessary, but the sizing 
did not improve to any great extent. After working as far 
as the speeders without finding anything very much wrong 
he started to investigate and see what he could find there. 

To his surprise he found the fixers with a draft gear in 
their hands changing a frame here and there all day long. 
Their routine work, such as changing rolls, scouring, etc., 
had been entirely neglected, beeause they spent all their 
time changing gears. He let things go the rest of that week 
and on Saturday afternoon had the second-hand and fixers 
stay in and he started through the frames taking the slub- 
bers first. 

They found draft gears on frames running the same 
hank roving varying from one to three teeth, and the same 
on the firsts, seconds and jacks. Making a complete list 
of every draft gear, tension gear, and twist gear in the 
room, the- following Monday morning he took the slubbers 
and changed every gear. alike on the same hank roving and 
kept them that way. After following this up through to the 
jack-frames, he found his sizing improved fifty per cent. 

Their system of sizing was quite complete as_ every 
speeder was sized once each day. What had caused the 
trouble was simply because, as one speeder became light or 
heavy, either because the roving was smaller in the creel, or 
heeause the four bobbins the girl happened to pick up were 
light, that individual speeder had to be changed and per- 
haps before it came time to size again, it was too heavy 
or viee-versa. 
firsts, he eliminated almost all changing on the fine speed- 


By doing his changing on the slubbers and 


ers. I have seen some sizing reports from that mill and they 
were as nearly perfect as it is humanly possible to make 
them. 

. o ° ° . ° — ° . 
Of course this was in a mill with fairly new machinery 
But 
the same principle can be applied to any mill to the 
From the drawing frames on I have 


and all the same kind and under very good conditions. 


benefit of the sizing. 
seen this proven and believe the less changing one does the 
E. T. G. (Mass.) 


better results will ke obtained. 





Harding Tilton & Company announce the removal of 
their office to 320 Broadway, New York City. 
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Balance Twist. 


Eprtor Corron : 

I see an article in the September issue of Corron by 
“Be 2. (8. €.)” 
twist yarn. 


desiring to know how to make balance 
I have made balance twist and will gladly give 
B. T.” the rule I use if it will be of any use to him. 

He has given two examples to work from, but they 
show an excess of twist in both single and twisted yarn. 
However, I will use them to illustrate the rule. The rule 


I have always used is as follows: 


Ist. Find the twist per inch in the single yarn. 

2nd. Find square root of the number to be used in the 
yarn. 

3rd. The twist per inch -- the square root — the 
factor for single yarn. 

4th. Find the number of the yarn to be twisted. 

Sth. Find the square root of the number to be twisted. 

6th. The twist factor for single yarn, less 25 per cent 

: the twist factor for twisted yarn. 
7th. The square root of the yarn number to be twisted 


< the twist factor for the twisted yarn the twist for 
the twisted yarn. 

8th. 
for the twisted yarn — the gear. 


Now I will work the example “B. T.” has given, but 


The twist constant of the machine — the twist 


will have to substitute the twist in the single yarn to illus- 
trate the rule I have given, but will work it later from the 
way “B. T.” has given it to show the difference. 

40’s single 57.74 twist per inch (substituted). 


V40 6.3245. 
57.74 — 6.3245 — 9.13, the twist factor for single yarn. 
40’s 3-ply — 13%, the yarn to be twisted. 


V1344 yarn = 3.6515. 
9.13 the twist factor of the single yarn 75 per cent 
== 6.85 twist factor for the twisted yarn. 
3.6515 & 6.85 = 25 
The twist constant of the machine — 25, 


twists per inch for the twisted yarn. 
(twist per 
inch) — the gear. 

Second Example. 50’s single 56.57 twist per inch (sub- 
stituted). \/50 = 7.071. 7.0Z1 = 8, the twist 
factor for the single yarn. - 25’s yarn to be 


Then, 8, the twist factor of the single 


56.57 
50’s 2-ply = 
twisted. 1/25 — 5. 

yarn < 75 per cent = 6, the twist factor for the twisted 


yarn, and the twist constant of the machine — 30 (the 
twist per inch) = the gear. 

Now I will try and work the example that “B. T.” has 
given to show the difference, which I think is much larger 
The 40’s 3-ply having 2: 
turns, what number of turns should go in the single varn? 

The 40’s 3-ply 


3.6515. 


and not so easy to understand. 


number 134% yarn to be twisted. 


V13% yarn 25 twists per inch 2001) = 


6.85 twist factor for the twisted yarn. 100 per cent = 
twist factor for the single yarn. 75 per cent twist 
factor for the twisted yarn. Then 1 per cent 1/75 of 
6.85 (twist factor) — .0913, and 100 per cent — 100 

.0913 == 9.13, twist factor for the single yarn. As \/40’s 
single yarn — 6.3245, then 6.3245 & 9.13 = 57.74 twists 


per inch in the single yarn, and the twist constant of the 


- the gear. 


machine 57.74 (twist per inch) 


50’s 2-ply / 


Second Example. number 25 yarn to be 
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twisted. \/25’s yarn number 5 yarn. 30 twists per the single nip comber, therefore, where a first class yarn is 
inch 5 =: 6, the twist factor for the twisted yarn. 100 wanted, it is more desirable to use the single nip machine. 
per cent twist factor for the single yarn. 75 per cent Setting and timing the comber is very important and 

twist factor for the twisted yarn. Then 1 per cent should be done by a good reliable man and one that knows 
1/75 of 6 (twist factor) 08 and 100 per cent 100 the importance of good timing and setting. In order to 
.08 8, the twist factor for the single yarn. As \/50’s lave the eylinder and delivery roll in their proper relative 
single yarn 7.071. then 7.071 < 8 "56.57, twist per positions it is first necessary to line up the delivery roll, 


twist constant of the ma- 
the 
E. W. 


inch in the single yarn, and the 
inch ) 


H. 


chine 56.57 (twist per vear. 


(Marvland. ) 


Combing. 
Eprtor CorTTon: 

Before cotton can be combed it must be placed in a 
suitable form for the combing machine and for this pur- 
Some mills have sli- 
mills 


Much could be said in favor of either equip- 


pose the sliver lap machine is used. 


ver and ribbon lap wachines and other also have 
drawing. 
ment; the silver lap machine, while not producing a lap 


it 


quite as even as the ribbon lapper, has not so great 
tendency to split when being unwound on the comber as is 
the case with the ribbon lap. The writer can see very little 
difference in either equipment when the additional cost of 
the ribbon lapper and the cost of operation is taken into 
consideration. If I have any personal favor for any one 
equipment over the other, it is the one without the ribbon 
lapper. 

The proper adjustment of the stop motion spoons is 
very essential in the making of good even laps. The proper 
adjustment of the sliver conductors and guide plates, so 
that a good selvage will be made, and the proper adjust- 
ment of the racks so that they will be perfectly plumb and 
level is also necessary. If the racks are not plumb and 
level they will cause the plates to bind on the edge of the 
fluted calender roll and make an imperfect lap. Care 
should also be taken not to allow oil to get on the brake 
shoe. 

The ribbon lap machine is, so far as adjustments are 
concerned, practically the same. The comber is the inven- 
tion of M. Heilmann, of Mulhouse, Germany, and although 
there are many improvements added by other inventors, 
his type of machine is still referred to as the Heilmann 
comber. Each head is complete within itself, but as the 
motion for all heads derive their power from the same 
source, it is necessary that all corresponding parts of each 
head act at the same time, for if all heads do not act at the 
same time, some heads will not be doing their combing 
properly, 

The top comb is constructed with one or two rows of 
needles. This is a matter of preference, but the writer 
would prefer the comb with one row of needles, for the 
comb with two rows has a tendency to catch foreign sub- 
stances between the rows of needles, and later this dirt is 


also the comb with two 


dropped into the combed cotton; 


rows is more liable to come in contact with some of the 
moving parts during piecing up. 

The web should never be so slack that it will fall .on 
the kottom of the pan nor should it ever be so tight that it 
will be strained. . 

Combers are also made single and double nip. The 
double nip comber, while producing a greater amount of 


work, does not get the quality that ean be produced from 





and after the delivery roll has been made fast in its bear- 
ings, other settings may be earried on, using the delivery 
roll as a basis for certain settings. 

The fibers are combed first one end and then the other, 
in other words, the front fringe of cotton that is held by 
the nipper knife and cushion plate is combed by the action 
of the half lap and as the cotton is carried forward by the 
detaching roll and the fluted segment it is drawn through 
the needles of the top comb thereby receiving the combing 
of that part of the fibers that was not combed by the half 
lap. We might say that the front fringe of the fibers is 
combed by the needles of the half lap being drawn through 
them, and that the ends of the fibers that are passing 
through the comber are combed by being drawn througli 


Honest Bill (Ky.). 


the needles of the top comb. 





A Spinning Room Kink. 


Epitor Corron: 

The other day the man in charge of the ring spinning 
came to my office with what he thought was a problem. 

It seems that in the morning of the same day, a cylinder 
head became loose and was taken to the machine shop for 
At 11 A. M. the cylinder was ready, and at 1:30 
But it was 
found impossible to move the cylinder with the power. To 


repairs. 
P. M. the frame was banded and ready to start. 


make a long story short, the master mechanic and spinner 
worked until about 4 P. M. removing and adjusting the 
boxes, ete., without suecess. 

The trouble was that the same person put all the bands 
on and tied every knot on the driving side of the spindle 
whorl. This was what held the cylinder. 

While banding a eylinder, two -persons should do the 
work, one on each side of the frame and at the same place, 
so that the tension or pull on the cylinder will be the same 
and not get the cylinder out of alignment, and to be sure 
and have all knots on the driven side of the spindle whorl. 


Wash. (N. H.) 





One of the first holiday souvenirs to reach the editor’s 
desk is a vest-pocket note book for 1917, which is being sent 
out by M. P. Thompson, Manufacturers’ Agent, handling 
mill and builders’ supplies and located at Charlotte, N. C. 
This little note book contains on its inside covers, calendars 
for 1917 and 1918, and the usual assortment of informative 
facets, as well as its blank pages for memorandum pur- 
poses. 

“Better Production From Textile Machinery” is the title 
of a handsomely illustrated 70-page booklet recently issued 
by the 8. K. F. Ball Bearing Company of Hartford, Conn. 
This booklet was printed by Harper Brothers, of New 
York, and is a splendid illustration of the printing art. A 
copy will be forwarded to any textile manufacturer inter- 
ested in securing better production from the machinery in 
his factory. 
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The Attention of all Manufacturers of 


WOMEN’S HOSE 


is invited to our new 


Fashioned Welt Machine 
MODEL K 


This Machine produces women’s hose 
with an inturned knitted welt similar 
to that produced on full fashioned 
machines. The machine has all the 
features of our other Models—each 
stocking being dropped from the ma- 
chine complete, except for the looping 
of the toe. It is fitted with five yarn 
changing fingers, inserts an ‘“‘anti-run- 
back’’ course, and the welt being 
knitted on the machine, has all the 
elasticity of the fabric and may,. be 
made as wide as desired. 
Write for samples and further information 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


Scott & Williams 


INCORPORATED 
366 Broadway, 
NEW YORK 
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MERCERIZED YARNS 


Dyers—Bleachers—Gassers 
Dyers of 


Colors Fast to SUN and BLEACHING 
ABERFOYLE 


Manufacturing Company 


CHESTER, PA. 


402 Morris Building CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA 746 Insurance Exchange 
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Some Evidence of Upco Superiority 
Every comparative test has proved beyond a doubt, the superi- 
ority of Upeco Quality Mill White—has proved that it retains its 
high snowy gloss longer, no matter how often washed—that it is 
more economical to use. 

Why not light up your dark walls and ceilings with Upco 
Quality? 

Our booklet, ‘‘Light Without Power’’ is interesting and valu- 
able. Where shall we send your copy? Just put your name and 
address on a post card and address it to 


“Since 1881” 





Cleveland, 
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Calculations for Knitted Fabrics 


BY WILLIAM DAVIS, M. A. 


Warp Loom Cost Accounting. 


These caleulations are of the greatest necessity for the 
production of warp loom fabries in the factory. For exam- 
ple it is sought in a well regulated establishment to know be- 
forehand how much material is required for any given warp, 
and these weights are supplied to the warper from which to 
produce his warp. If he is given a “Carte blanche,” then ex- 
perience shows that all kinds of excesses are liable to spring 
up, the chief feature noticed being the increase in the 
quantity of waste made. When giving out the quantities of 
materials a check is at once put on waste by the supervis- 
ion involved. When yarn is bought in from outside sour- 
ces, it is of the greatest importance that for a given order 
or contract the manufacturer should be able to estimate the 
approximate requirements so as to reduce the weights left 
over to a minimum. But it is also for the purpose of cost 
accounting that these caleulations are required, for once 
the weights of all the materials are known, then the system 
of arriving at the prime cost of the fabric is quite regular 
and based on the average expenses of the various depart- 
ments, calculated over a given period of time. Such fab- 
ries are often sold by the weight per yard of a given width 
and when the weights of the material in a given length are 
known, then the weight per yard finished can be obtained 
with little further effort. To demonstrate this we shall 
take an example of a warp used for a shawl fabric where 
the ground of 2/24’s worsted counts is embellished with 
a number of threads of chenille equivalent to 114’s worsted 
eount and 60/2-ply spun silk yarn. 

Example 8. Warps: 48 threads of 114’s worsted Che- 
nille at 1.5 dollars per pound, 200 yards long. 1200 threads 
of 2/24’s worsted ground at .75 dollars per pound, 120 
yards long. 72 threads of 60/2-ply spun silk (4 as 1) at 
3.50 dollars per pound and 150 yards long. We calculate 
the weight and cost of each of the elements in turn and af- 
terwards add together the results. Chenille: 48 & 200 « 


2 — 560 Xx 3 = 11.4 Ibs. at $1.50 — $17.10. Ground: 
1200 & 120 — 12 & 560 = 21.4 at 75¢ — $16.05. Silk: 


72 x 4 150 ~ 60 « 840 — .85 lbs. at $3.50 — $3.00. 
A total of 33.65 Ibs. of material for $36.15. 

Example 9. This example is taken from an actual warp 
loom fabric used for a fancy shawl for evening wear. The 
whole fabric is made in a light gauze stitch and the ground- 
work in plain lap is made up of 2/30’s worsted counts, soft 
spun at $1.25 per pound. This is used in certain parts 
with a portion of color introduced as mercerized cotton 
in blue and yellow, the former at 50¢ per pound and the 
latter at 65e per pound. On this ground is placed a charac- 
teristie effect made from thick, soft spun, single yarns of 
6’s worsted counts at $1.50 per pound, and this is intro- 
duced to cover approximately half the extent of the fabric, 
the guide bar in which it is placed being made to take large 
zig-zag laps in the vertical direction. The thick soft yarn 
for the most part floats loosely on the surface and is only 
drawn into the ground at given intervals in order to inter- 
sect and have its position secured. These bands of thick 
soft white materials are bounded by single threads of 
highly colored chenille at $1.75 per pound and of a count 


equivalent to 4’s worsted. The color scheme of the chenille 
follows a very fancy style, being half made up of white, 
with the other half equally divided between a bright yel- 
low and a soft green tinged with black. There are only 
two of those Chenille threads in the pattern but on ac- 
count of their bright hue they give to the whole fabric a 
touch of brightness and attractiveness. The function of the 
thick single spun yarn is also a very important one, for it 
is to these that we have to look to give a fabrie otherwise 
light and gauzy, its handle and bulk. There are only 
one-sixth of the threads here to what we have in the number 
of yarns in the ground, but soft thick threads give a greater 
aggregate weight. The pattern is given herewith but it 
must be borne in mind that the whole warp is subjected to 
a sidewise lap; all the points of the ground move one 
needle space to the right for 8 courses and then return to 
their former position of starting, one needle space ai a 
time. Along with this sidewise movement is formed the 
characteristic warp loom stitch which in a way corresponds 
to the knitting operation in its general features and all 
these things combine to give the fabric a unique place in 
the textile market. This place is sure to become more im- 
portant in the near future when the usefulness and attrac- 
tiveness of the resulting fabrics come to be more fully 
The pattern is 
dueed by the warper: 


realized. as follows as it would be pro- 

Totals 

2/30’s wor-41124..4..441141111111146—48 
sted (A) ground white. 

ete oon Ba SEPT II. .. 28221111 ...—6 


(B) worsted overlap. 


oe ee ee ere 1] — 4 
rized (C) faney 2/20’s. 

Yellow ae oe a ene -..- 4 
mereerized (D) faney 2/20’s. 

Chenille (E) 4’s 1 l1..—2 
Worsted. 


The pattern is made to occupy 8 inches of points in the 
loom and the total width is 72 inches so that this provides 
for 9 repeats of the entire pattern. If, therefore, the num- 
ber of threads of each constituent be counted from the color 
scheme shown, these numbers multiplied by 9 will give the 
total individual threads of each color in the cloth, which 
particular is essential before the calculation of the weight 
and cost can be proceeded with. 

Taking the materials from A to E and adding the num- 
ber of threads found opposite them on their respective 
A = 48 X 9 = 432 threads 
4x9 = 36 
YO = 18 


lines we obtain the following: 
total. B 1 x 9 135 threads. C 
threads. D —4 X 9 = 36 threads. E = 2 
threads. 

The various constituents of the fabric require to be 
beamed corresponding to the amount of take-up which the 
Thus if all the yarns were 


pattern compels them to draw. 
to be placed on one and the same beam in the loom, it would 
be impossible to draw from the soft yarn the length required 
to give the effect on the face of the cloth. 
time it is not desirable to multiply the number of beams 
more than is necessary, the fewer the number the better. 


At the same 
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Sometimes it happens that when a soft elastic woolen yarn 


is used in the ground, along with a harder and less elastic 
mercerized cotion thread, that the latter works much tighter 
than the woolen and the appearance of the fabric suffers 
if we persist in working them together on the same beam. 
This difference in material may cause different degrees of 
take-up even when the intersections of the respective yarns 
are identical in the fabric. In this example, let the fabric 
be given as 100 yards long when out of loom and for this 
we require 300 yards of the 6’s and 4’s, whilst for the re- 
tnaining materials a warp of 150 yards is necessary. These 
particulars complete, we are now able to compute the weight 


(A) 432 * 150 


and cost of the various materials thus: 


15 560 = 7.7 pounds at $1.25 — $9.62. (B) 135 X 

300 —- 6 & 560 = 12.00 pounds at $1.50 — $18.00. (C) 
36 150 — 10 X 840 — .70 pounds at $0.50 — $0.35. 
(D) 36 * 150 10 < 840 .70 pounds at $0.65 — $0.45. 
(E) 18 & 300 4< 560 2.4 pounds at $1.75 — $4.20. 


23.5 X 16 — 100 


3.76 ounces per yard, and $32.63 ->- 


Total 23.5 pounds, which cost $32.62. 
(yards finished ) 
100 == $0.33 per yard. 

These give the finished particulag on a basis of 100 
yards out of the loom, but this length may of course vary 
according to the nature of the treatment accorded in the 
finishing operations. Materials of this woolen nature and 
so slack spun, require to be treated in the finishing very 
carefully, for prolonged presence in seouring of any harsh- 
ness in this operation will cause an exeessive shrinkage 
which may do serious harm and spoil the total effect. Where 
possible clean yarns should be used and full precautions 
taken by the manufacturer to avoid the fabric coming into 
contact with grease and dirt. If this is done, the fabric 
should be made ready for the market with a very light 
Also the cost as figured 
and to 


treatment in the seouring liquor. 

the that 
arrive at the full estimate many other details would require 
to 
figure prominently and the first items would be the amounts 


out in scheme shown is for materials 


be added. For example the charges for labor would 
allowed for winding the yarn and making and beaming the 
warps. Then the amount paid to the frame worker would 
require to be added; items which are readily obtained from 
the rates of payment given for such work in the factory and 
To 
this would require to be added a percentage for superin- 
on the road. 


the statement of prices would require to be consulted. 


tending and for selling expenses of travelers 
Interest on share capital, depreciation, wear and tear of 
machinery, allowances for rent and taxes, insurance, and 
profit would all have to be added to the amount shown 
before the final selling price could be arrived at with 
aceuracy. In the ease of overseers, expenses for ware- 
housing and items such as scouring, the percentage is ar- 
rived at by taking the cost of each department over a 
certain period such as a week or month and dividing this 
over the average production of the department for a like 
period. 

In connection with a large pattern with which we have 
just dealt, it is necessary to see that the pattern starts and 
finishes properly at the edges so as to give the best result to 
the eye. Usually this is done by selecting some prominent 
colored feature and arranging to have this an equal dis- 


tance from each side. It is, for example, distinctly dis- 


pleasing to the eye to have on the right side of the cloth 
about 4 inches of plain ground and at the other side to 
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find a prominent colored feature of the design only one 
inch from the edge. This is an easy matter when the pat- 
tern repeats itself over the fabric an even number of times, 
for it ean be arranged to have only half the pattern at each 
side which will bring the prominent feature at an equal 
distance from each edge. If, however, the pattern does” 
not come out exactly, the difference is halved and that num- 


ber of threads added on to the ordinary starting point. 





Should Knit Goods Manufacturers Advertise? 


BY RALPH H. BUTZ. 


It is a well known fact that many manufacturers of 
good merchandise in all lines advertise their product di- 
rect to the consuming public and thereby create a demand. 
Manufacturers of shoes, hats, clothes, machinery, and a 
thousand other varieties of merchandise are branding their 
goods with trade marks and spending large amounts of 
money in making their names well known to the public. 
But it seems that the manufacturers of textile fabries have 
not yet realized the benefits that accrue from advertising, 
for those that do advertise are few in number. 


There is no line in which it is more necessary for the 
manufacturer to advertise than in the textile line, no line 
in which the benefits would be greater. To advertise suc- 
cessfully is to create a demand for trade-marked materials, 
and when there is a demand there is work for the manu- 
facturer. That is the reason why the mills that make adver- 
tised fabrics are usually running full time when other 
mills have to close on account of poor business. “No or- 
ders ahead” is not the slogan of the advertiser. 


Some manufacturers may say that there will soon be 
too many that advertise their product, and that no one 
will get any benefits from the advertising, and that this 
field will be too overcrowded for people to notice adver- 
tising then. Would not this argument apply to all forms 
of advertising, and is it not essential that in the present 
era we all advertise in some way? Every department 
store in the cities advertises, no matter how many there are, 
and still they are all convinced that advertising pays. 

Many years ago a certain gentleman named Malthus 
proved by indisputable figures that if people didn’t stop 
having children so recklessly the time would come when 
there wouldn’t be room on this terrestrial globe to hold 
us all. Malthus worried about this little problem a good 
deal, and he spent a good part of his fime preparing ta- 
bles and statisties to prove the validity of his theory. There 
are more people on the earth today than he calculated there 
would be, but there is just as much room, apparently, as 
there ever was. People are crowded only when they choose 
to exist that way. The manufacturer who believes that 
there is no more room to advertise his product is in the 
Malthus elass. 

The great object of all direct-to-the-publie advertising 
is to ereate a demand for a certain brand of goods. To be 
successful the goods must be trade-marked and be brand- 
ed with a name that is easily remembered and has those 
qualities that tend to make it popular. There is more in a 
name than many people imagine. A poor name may be 
enough to destroy otherwise good advertising. Trade 
marked goods should have the trade mark on them plain- 
ly so that the buyer can easily see it and know where to 
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Circular Rib Knitting Machinery = 


PRODUCTS 


Underwear, Sweat- 
ers, Cuffs with Cut 
Welt, Selvage, or 
French Welt, Man- 
tles, | Collarettes, 
Toques, Golf Caps, 
Hosiery Tops, 
Skirts, Borders, 
Corset Covers, But- 
ton Stays, Mittens, 
Bandages. 





Characteristics 


FEATURES 


Rectangular Slots, 
Hardened at Bot- 
tom, Sectional 
Caps and Cam 
Rings, Hardened 
and Ground §sur- 
faces, Sensitive 
Take-Ups, Two 
Speed Drive, Dog- 
less Attachment, 
Positive Pattern 
Mechanism, Nee- 


_ dle Guard and Pro- 


tector, Automatic 
Stop Motions, Elec- 
tric Cloth Cutters. 


The characteristics of a knitting machine, like those of an individual, are 
determined by its origin and history; just as knowledge of the individual's 
family, schooling, and early life are desirable for the formation of an idea of 
his characteristics, so knowledge of the plant, personnel and ideals involved in 
the construction of the knitting machine are necessary for an understanding 
of its merits. Investigate the origin of our knitting machinery. 


Wildman Mfg. Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1889 








NORRISTOWN, PENN. 
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look for it. Fabries should have the name woven into the 
edges wherever possible, and garments should have labels 
attached at conspicuous places. 

In an advertising campaign it is essential that every 
department of the business be in close cooperation with the 
advertising department. This is especially true of the 
sales department. When a demand has been created for a 
certain brand of goods, it is the business of the sales de- 
partment to make every effort to place the merchandise 
with the retailer that the demand for this goods will be 
satisfied. ‘To illustrate this lack of cooperation among the 
different departments there oceurred quite recently an illus- 
tration. 

A manufacturer of underwear was successful in ob- 
taining a government contract for large quantities of his 
product. Of course, his goods were selected only after ex- 
haustive tests had been made and the superiority of his 
product had been effectually demonstrated. The manu- 
facturer at once realized the value of this contract as an 
advertising argument, and arrangements were made to 
launch a foreeful advertising campaign. 

A series of attractive and interesting advertisements 
was prepared and placed in newspapers an@ magazines. As 
a direct result of this advertising an actual demand was 
created. But the sales department had neglected the op- 
portunity. In various cities inquiries were made to retail- 
ers concerning this brand of merchandise, but the mer- 
chants were ignorant. The goods had not been offered 
to dealers, people could not procure them, and as a result 
the money spent on advertising was wasted. 

When the manufacturer decides to launch an advertis- 
ing campaign to popularize his product he should take thor- 
ough steps to support the advertising. Several weeks be- 
fore the advertising is placed the sales department should 
be furnished with copies of the adverisements and the 
plans of the campaign. The salesmen should take copies of 
the advertisements to convince the retailer that there will 
be a demand for the goods, and with such an argument the 
majority of merchants will buy, because it is the mer- 
chant’s business to supply the wants of his trade. The 
retailer should be furnished with effective window eards and 
displays to supplement the newspaper and magazine adver- 
tising. In this manner only ean the full results be se- 
eured, 

Many manufacturers have tried advertising and have 
condemned it as a failure. They have not sought the real 
reason why it was a failure. Their plans were not com- 
plete, and they had not developed the efficient system 
that is required in such a campaign. 

There is a widespread opinion prevailing that when 
advertising is mentioned a campaign of national dimen- 
sions is meant. While such a campaign would be de- 
sirable were the money readily procured, it is not the man- 
ner in which most large campaigns are started. It is bet- 
ter to advertise thoroughly in one state, than to adver- 
tise intermittently in different parts of the country. The 
effects of advertising are cumulative and once it is begun it 


must be adhered to as closely as possible, 





The best way to obtain and then hold the Paraguayan 
trade in cotton goods would be by the introduction of the 
goods by a traveling salesman who would appoint a local 


representative there. 
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The Knit Goods Market. 


Prices of cotton knit goods have been forced to a level 
where it might be supposed bullishness would yield to 
reason. Yet there seems to be no let up to the phenominal 
demand and the eagerness for advance delivery. 

Indications of scant supplies of hosiery and underwear 
for spring are more pronounced than at any time in the 
past, and are further emphasized by the fact that mills are 
clamping the lid down tight on the order department. 

To quote an underwear manufacturer who is accepting 
no additional duplicate orders, mills have quit doing busi- 
ness and are devoting their energies to despatching that 
which is on their books. 

As evidence of the fear among jobbers that deliveries 
for spring will fall short of orders, merchants are, and for 
some weeks have been calling for advance shipments and 
are asking for no interest rebate for anticipated payments. 

Much of the duplicate business that is being offered is 
believed to be precautionary, buyers taking the stand that 
it will be wise to fortify against any possi'le delinquency 
on the part of sellers. 

Even conservative interests, while enjoining extreme 
care in making yarn commitments beyond requirements an- 
ticipated on a reasonable basis, admit that every pound of 
yarn bought today ean be sold in the finished product at 
prices based on present yarn costs. It is common belief in 
the knitting trade that even though cotton were to go off five 
cents a pound or more there would not be enough yarn to go 
around, and some manufacturers look for radical jumps 
within the next few weeks. 

While no one questions the seriousness of the knit goods 
situation from the buyer’s standpoint, some southern un 
derwear rills are reported to have named prices for next 
Fall that are unnecessarily low. In contrast, a Pennsyl 
vania manufacturer of medium weights, who declined to 
show samples or name prices at the opening in November, 
has advised his customers that his line, whieh last year 
went to the jobber at $4.50 a dozen probabiy will have to 
be left out of consideration at less than $6.50 for next 
Fall. 

One effect of the formation of the open price asso- 
ciation by New York state manufacturers is to make those 
in Pennsylvania less timid about holding out for a profit. 
A mill in the Sehuylkill Valley, whose executive says he was 
misled by competition last spring named and adhered to 
prices so high that he acquired little business. But as he 
has 40,000 pounds of yarn that shows a profit of 15 cents 
a pound over the contract price, he should come out well 
ahead of his rivals in either the sale of the yarn or manu- 
facturing for spot delivery. 

The Pennsylvania underwear manufacturers, at their 
November meeting, in Reading, were practically in accord 
on the safety of adherence to a policy based on the as 
sumption that yarns have not yet reached the crest. 

That spinners are not pressed for funds is indicated 
in the declination to accept anticipated payments. One 
underwear manufacturer who had sent his check for ap- 
proximately $3,000 for a future shipment, rebating to him- 
self interest for 30 days, was surprised to have it re- 
turned with the polite explanation that the seller was not 
disposed to pay for the use of money not yet due. Several 
other instances of this kind that have come to light con- 
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STAFFORD & HOLT 


Builders of 
CIRCULAR 


Rib Knitting 
Machinery 









For Knitting 
the Latest 
Style Fabrics 


FOR 


Jackets, Borders, Etc. 
Underwear, Sweaters, 
Toques, Cardigan 


Also Builders of 
Napping 
Machines 


The Stafford and Holt 
Pineapple Stitch Ma- 
chine is the Latest. 


Write for Descrip- 
tive Circular. 


Little Falls, 


3 —, New York 


New Model Banner 


Full automatic hosiery 

















machine, — all working 
parts accessible from the 
front of the machine. 
Five yarn changing levers, 
high splice and double sole 
slackening device, high 
speed in the heel and toe, 
—Automatic Transferring 
device. Over 25,000 in 
successful operation, — 


Average production 100 





machines a week. 


Hemphill Mfg. Co. 


131 Clay Street, - PAWTUCKET, RB. I. 
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H. BRINTON CoO. 


Builders of 

Circular 
Knitting 
Machinery 


of every kind for every 
purpose 


Hosiery Ribbers 


with the very latest 
attachments 


Full Automatic 
Hosiery Footers 


Body Machines, 
Sleevers, etc. 


for Underwear, 
Sweaters, Toques, etc. 





Write for Catalog, Prices and Samples. 
213-217 Race Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Canadian Agent: Hartley Kay, Ltd., Geergetown, Ont, 








KNITTER 


It will make the neat- 
est, most uniform and 
most perfect work, and 
is the most profitable of 
any knitter on the mar- 


ket. 


am It has the simplest 
‘ij Automatic Splicer in the 
world and never causes 
trouble. All parts are 
interchangeable. Com- 
pact and strongly built. 
Runs easily and breaks 
very few needles, seldom 
if ever requiring re- 
pairs. 


BOSS Jide edite 








So simple that an un- 


skilled operator can 
learn to run it in a 
day. 

The Boss’ Knitter 


means more production 
for the money than any 
other machine. Investi- 
gate. 
Send for 
Particulars. 


Boss Knitting Machine Works 


Cor. Elm and Reed Sts., READING, PA. 


SSS || 
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vinee buyers that spinners would rather have the yarn than 
the eoin. 

Hosiery is in such seant supply that the suspension un- 
the prohibition against importations 
In 


til January Ist of 
into the United Kingdom created not a ripple. 
event, the resumption of exports of cotton hosiery to Great 


any 


Britain cannot bring much business to American mills, as, 
according to forwarders and ship brokers, shipments must 
be on the dock not later than December 12, as the lif'ing 
of the embargo applies to only such merchandise as bas ar- 
rived in British ports by December 31. 

A southern manufacturer in Philadelphia on a needle 
quest probably voiced the sentiment of most mill executives 
when he said he hoped the embargo would be maintained, 
that he was committed for delivery of 10,000 dozen pairs 
of hosiery to a British house—hosiery that he can sell in 
the American markets at prices above those named in the 
Briton’s order. “A tight embargo is the only thing that 
will enable me to make that additional profit,” he said. 

As previously disclosed, mills are having little regard 
for contracts with merchants who give them an opening by 
reckless interpretation of trade terms. 

One of the largest houses was receiving shipments 
against an order on which there was still’due from the mill 
100 cases of ladies’ silk boot hosiery, and in successive re- 
mittaneces appropriated the cash discount after 17 to 20 
days, notwithstanding the terms were 3 per cent 10 days. 

In explanation, the house stated that the discount period 
was reckoned from the date of receipt of merchandise. 
The mill held otherwise, insisting that to get the benefit of 
the discount the consignee would have to remit in 10 lays 
from date of invoice f. o. b. shipping point, and disclaimed 
liability for further deliveries. 

The jobbers came along with the amount of the dis- 
count, expecting a resumption of shipments. The manu- 
facturer’s reply was that the order had been cancelled and 
could not be reinstated for the reason that he had com- 
mitted himself for delivery of the merchandise to other 
houses. This house therefore will be short 100 cases of 
hosiery, except it get the merchandise elsewhere at an ad- 
vanee. 

A ease in which the spinner was the offender did not 


terminate so advantageously for the seller. The spinner’s 


monthly deliveries have been less than 20 per cent of con- 
tract affected 


protested but remitted with unusual promptness following 


specifications. The hosiery manufacturer 
each shipment, refusing to be badgered into cancelling his 
order. Meanwhile he placed a contract with another spin- 
ner, from whom he is receiving deliveries as per schedule, 
and next year, in what promises to be a higher market, 
will be working up low-priced yarn drawn against the first 
contract. 

Instances of the buyer’s error in assuming an attitude 
of defiance toward the seller in the continued advancing 
market are manifold. 

Contributing to the shortage of knit goods is the sear- 
city of needles, some types of which are practically off the 
market and in demand at fabulous prices. The National 
Association of Hosiery and Underwear Manumacturers is ad_ 
vised by the Departgnent of State that Great Britain has 
declared an embargo on the exportation of latch and spring 
beard needles, which nullifies the proposition of the Brit- 
ish Foreign Office of a month ago that England could sup- 
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ply the needs of neutrals if samples were submitted. 

With shipments of German needles in Rotterdam shut 
off and an embargo on British needles, manufacturers have 
come to realize that sole dependence must be placed upon 
domestic manufacturers. Some of these are reported to be 
repudiating contracts, and suit against one -company for 
damages resulting from non-delivery is threatened, 

A southern manufacturer who was in Philadelphia two 
weeks ago, says he is facing the necessity for shutting 
down 40 per cent of his equipment. A Philadelphia manu- 
facturer of hosiery who is in want of standard needles is in 
an even worse plight, to escape from which he has signe: 
a three-year contraet for standard needles at $50 a thou- 
sand, the seller agreeing to reduce the price if, in his dis- 
cretion, conditions should warrant. 

The contract, however, carries no positive assurance of 
supplies, as it contains the safety elause exempting the 
seller from liability should conditions beyond his control 
arise. 

Several hosiery manufacturers complain of a handicap 
in their inability to procure looping machinery, and in at 
least two instances of this kind, shipments of looped toe 
goods have been suspended, the sewed toe being substituted 
where aeceptable. 

Adding to the perplexities of manufacturers in Phila- 
delphia, the boarders are threatening a strike for higher 
Thus far the trouble has been confined 
chiefly to full-fashion mills in two of which the boarders 
It is expected 
the seamless mills will be the next target for the union, 


wage sehedules. 
walked out when their demand was refused. 


and that any concessions to boarders will be followed by 
demands from loopers. 

Most mills, as at present advised, are disposed to grant 
no radical advance, as it would add materially to the cost 
of spring merchandise, prices on which were named months 
ago, 

In the main the boarders are satisfied and are reluctant 
to obey a strike order. But for a few union officials the 
trouble would disappear.* 

A Berks County, Pa., mill, in which all hands (non 
union) struck at the behest of a girl knitter, promptly 
notified all customers that a shut down had been forced by 
the strike and that therefore all orders were to be regarded 
as cancelled. When a week later the idle hands returned 
and asked to be reinstated the mill owner said he had no 
He fin- 
ally yielded to persistent appeals and started his mill un- 


orders and would be in no hurry about resuming. 


der the former wage scale, refusing, however, to re-employ 
the knitter who had led the strike and who thus far has 
failed to connect with any other factory in the town. 

So far as can be learned, hosiery manufacturers are no 
longer keen over South American business, after the jolt 
received a month ago when eancellations poured in from a 
large house in Buenos Aires. The buyer for this house in a 
seathing letter to a Pennsylvania mill, arraigns American 
It devel- 
ops that a lot of half hose which he referred to as of very 


manufacturers and condemns American hosiery. 


inferior quality had not been shipped and therefore lad 
been virtually rejected before he had seen it. In the letter 
the threat is made that after the war South American mer- 
chants will have no use for United States hosiery. 

A hosiery mill in response to a request from a merchant 
in Montreal, Canada, for samples and prices, replied in 
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High Speed Overseaming, Overedging 
” and Shell Stitch Machines 





Our Class 60 Machines 
For Trimming and Overseaming in one operation pro- 
duce the strongest seams with the greatest economy. 


USE STYLE 60S for welting Stockings, blind stitch. 
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Hot Plate Screw Press 
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Write for Catalog and Prices | 


| Reliance Machine Works, | 


FRANKFORD, PHILA. 
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any but domestic business, particularly in view of Great 
Britain’s embargo on English needles and refusal to grant 
license for shipments from Rotterdam. 

As a matter of fact, few mills are eager for export 
business except at fancy prices and from merchants with 
whom they have hopes of establishing permanent relations. 

Both members of the firm of Ed A. Keller & Co., Ma- 
nila, Philippine Islands, have been combing the northern 
markets and may have visited the south for the cheaper 
grades of hosiery and underwear. Mr. Keller says that 
when he sailed from Manila for this country, Japan was 
supplying underwear as low as $0 cents a dozen. 

A central Pennsylvania manufacturer has advanced the 
price of his waste yarn 2-pound 84 needle half hose to 85 
cents, for deliveries to February inclusive, order accept- 
ances conditioned on the mill’s ability to procure supplies. 

Several manufacturers of the same line after going ex- 
haustively into cost finding say they regard the price as 


inadequate. 





Bleaching Cotton Hosiery. 


Eprror Corron: 

On page 42 of your November number is described a 
method of bleaching cotton hosiery. In this article it is 
stated “that the goods must then be thoroughly washed and 
of ehloride of lime at 1% 
degrees twaddle.” Afterward this the 
thorough washing and treatment or bath of sodium bisul- 


then treated with a solution 


article refers to 


phite. 

Personally, I think that electrolytic sodium hypochlorite 
is better for bleaching purposes than calcium hypochlorite 
made from chloride of lime. Besides, after the thorough 
washing and rinsing there would be no necessity for the 
sodium bisulphite bath when using hypochlorite made by 
the electrolytic process, thus saving that expense, for the 
reason that there are no insoluble particles in the sodium 
hypochlorite when made electrolytically and it is all easily 


rinsed out. 


reminder for those 


the old chloride of 


€ ‘ 


I am forwarding this to you as a 
knitters who may be at present using 
lime method or for the benefit of others who might possibly 
be misled by the brief paragraph which you printed in the 
November number. 

Experienced Bleacher. 
 Editor’s note.—The following extracts are taken from 
an article by J. Merritt Matthews, Ph.D., which was pub- 
lished in Corron in 1910, and in which the author goes 
somewhat fully into the question of electrolytic chlorine. ] 

It is the hypochlorite cell, however, which has special 
interest to the cotton bleacher; for its use as at present de- 
veloped does not involve a large outlay of capital and ex- 
pert labor, and when employed for the production of dilute 
solutions of sodium hypochlorite to be used directly in 
bleaching, its efficiency can be maintained so as to bring the 
cost of the bleaching down to a favorable comparison with 
chloride of lime. 

Outside of the factor of cost, however, there are other 
considerations to be borne in mind when comparing the 
method of electrolytic bleaching with that in which chloride 
In the first place, chloride of lime is 
This is especially true 


of lime is used. 
an obnoxious substance to handle. 
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effect that the mill could not entertain a proposition for 
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in mills where only a modetate amount of bleaching is done, 
and which consequently cantiot go to the expense and la- 
bor of handling the bleaching powder in the most scientific 
manner. There is great danger of “fly,” or dust from the 
bleaching powder, when being mixed contaminating er de 
stroying valuable products in the mill. The preparation of 
the bleaching solution requires a thorough agitation of the 
chemie with water, then prolonged settling and filterimg in 
order to obtain properly clarified liquor. This requires a 
series of tanks and pumps and the necessity of handling 
large amounts of sludge. In order to obtain the full value 
of the chloride of lime it is necessary to leach out the pow- 
der several times. It is therefore easy to understand that 
the preparation of the bleach liquor in the case ef chloride 
of lime must be taken inte consideration when eomparing 
the cost with that of the electrolytic liquor. 

In the second place, the bleaching efficiency of the two: 
solutions must be compared. A considerable amount of 
work, both of a theoretical and practical nature, has been 
done on this question. The general opinion in practice 
seems to be that the chloride m the electrolytic liquor has 
a higher bleaching efficiency than that in the liquor’ pre- 
pared from chloride of lime. 

It is a matter of experience that when bleachihg with 
chloride of lime there is always a stronger odor of chlorine 
gas evident, which shows that there must be a considerable 
loss of this agent, for all chlorine which escapes from the 
bleaching liquors or from the fabric when being bleaclied 
When 
using electrolytic bleaching liquors, on the other hand, 
there is no apparent odor of free chlorine either in tlie 


cannot effect any bleaching action and is a total loss. 


liquors themselves or in the fabrie undergoing bleaching, 
hence it is an indication of very little loss of chlorine during 
the bleaching process. The bleaching action of electrolytic 
chlorine is also found to be much more rapid than that in 
chloride of lime liquors. This also tends to conserve tle 
chlorine from loss, and hence gives it a higher efficiency in 
bleaching. 

In the next place, we must consider the difference in tlie 
composition and properties of the solutions in the two cases. 
A bleaching liquor prepared from chloride of lime is a com- 
plicated solution, the exact constituents of which have never 
yet been satisfactorily determined. It is known, however, 
to contain a large proportion of caleium hydrate (caustic 
lime) and caleium chloride, the active chlorine probably ex- 
isting in combination as ealcium hypochlorite. The caustie 
lime makes the solution rather strongly alkaline, and unless 
eare is exercised in the treatment of fabrics with chloride of 
lime solutions, spots will be formed consisting of oxyeellu- 
lose resulting from the action of the caustic lime on the 
cotton fiber. This causes tendering and yellowing, and is 
a frequent defect in bleaching. 

The electrolytie bleaching liquor contains eommon salt 
The 


product of decomposition resulting from the action of the 


and sodium hypochlorite and is a neutral solution. 


bleaching process is only common ‘salt, so that in this so- 
lution there is nothing to act harmfully on the cotton fiber. 
This is however, supposing that the electrolysis has been 
conducted under the proper eonditions, and these involve 
three factors, namely, current density, strength of brine 
solution and temperature. If these are not in proper ad- 
justment there is danger of sodium chlorate being formed 
in conjunction with the hypochlorite, and this substance, if 
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The Tape Drive 


Our tapes are endorsed by machinery ex- 
perts. They know their quality and they 
know their scientific structure. Exhaustive 
trials by practically all machinery makers 
have demonstrated that they have no 
wuperior. Write us. 


Barber Mfg. Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Spinning Tape Specialists 
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ever from 


YOUR Standpoint 


SEVERAL NEW FEATURES 
have been added to the “‘1912’’ Cloth 
Cutting, Folding and Winding Ma- 
chine which add at least 50 per cent 
to Its value to YOU. 


It will cut your cloth—fold the 
edges—roll it up and give you an 
exact measurement of every piece of 
cloth going through the machine. 

It saves time, labor, machines and 
cloth. 

YOU ONLY NEED ONE 
MACHINE where before it required 
two, and you get an extra strip from every bolt of cloth. 

It cuts the corners of expense in every way and leads to more and greater profits. 
THE ENORMOUS SAVINGS WILL INTEREST YOU. 

Mail a card for complete information and prices. 

When in need of special machinery, write us. 


J. A. FIRSCHING, 614 Broad St., Utica, N. Y., U. S. A., Dept. *C” 
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Metal Shingles. 
has been brought 
It is a matter of maintaining the quality of 


CORTRIGHT METAL SHINGLES 


at a slight advance, or producing at a loss. The margin of 
profit has never been large, 














Change in Prices 


It is necessary to make an adjustment in the prices of Cortright 
As everyone in the trade knows, this change 






about by conditions in the metal market. 


and the quality has always been 
a matter of pride with us. Cutting this 
quality is not to be considered. Even at a 
slight advance, we feel sure that our custom- 
ers will gladly co-operate with us in maintain- 
ing our well known standard of excellence, 
Therefore, beginning immediately, this price 
adjustment will become effective. 


CORTRIGHT METAL ROOFING COMPANY 
Philadelphia Chicago 
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accumulated in sufficient quantity, will act injuriously on 
the fiber. 

The proper conditions of operating the cell, however, 
are now rather thoroughly understood, and under proper 
supervision there is not much danger of the formation of 
chlorates in any quantity sufficient to cause injury. We 
see then, that in electrolytic bleach liquors praetically the 
only ingredient is eventually sodium chloride’ (common 
salt); or if sulphurie acid is employed in the souring of the 
bleached goods, sodium sulphate will also be present. Both 
of these substances, however, are neutral, and being highly 
soluble, are easily removed from the fiber by a slight wash- 
ing. With the chloride of lime bleaching, however, when 
sulphurie acid is employed for souring, we have to con- 
sider as present the neutral though highly insoluble eal- 
cium sulphate and the rather corrosive though highly solu- 
ble calcium chloride. The caustie lime originally present 
during bleaching, of course, is also converted into sulphate 
by the souring process. The calcium chloride is easily re- 
moved by the washing but more or less of the caleium sul- 
phate will remain in the goods, and if the souring is not suf- 
ficiently thorough there is a possibility of some caustic 
lime also remaining, a feature which is especially bad. 

Owing to the action of the lime salts in the bleaching, 
and to the fact that more or less of these salts are left in 
the finished bleached goods, the bleaching with chloride of 
lime will give a somewhat harsher feel to the fabric than 
when electrolytic liquors are used. This seems at least, to 
be the general experience in practice. As a factor in this 
connection, we must also consider that the latter form of 
bleaching does not require as severe an acid treatment nor 
as prolonged a washing. 


Among the Knitting Mills. 


It is stated that a building has been seeured and a knit- 
ting mill will be established by W. B. Davis at Gadsden, 
Ala. Mr. Davis at present operates knitting mills at Ft. 
Payne, Ala., and Attalla, Ala. It is reported that 100 ma- 
chines will be installed. 

The Merck-Hetrick Hosiery Mills at Gainesville, Ga., 
are installing 200 additional knitting machines and accom- 
panying equipment. Incidentally, this mill is in the market 
for a good Acme machine fixer. 

The Ayeoeck Hosiery Mills at South Pittsburg, Tenn., 
are building additions to consist of five units each 50x84 
feet and two stories high. 100 new knitting machines will 
be added to their equipment at present. 

It is reported that a company is to be organized at 
Houston, Ala., to build and equip a hosiery mill to employ 
approximately 100 operatives. 

The Blood Knitting Co., manufacturers of men’s ribbed 
underwear, at Amsterdam, N. Y., is preparing to build an 
addition to its mills, to be devoted to the manufacture of 
cop yarn. The addition will be a reproduction of the 
last new mill of the company, and will adjoin it. 

The Commonwealth Hosiery Mill, at High Point, N. C., 
will have a daily capacity of 650 dozen pairs of hose. A 
building has been rented and the machinery will be driven 
by electricity. The company was recently mentioned as 


chartered with $125,000 capital. It has organized with J. 
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Elwood Cox, president; A. M. Briggs, vice-president; H. A. 
White, secretary-treasurer. 

An increase of capital from $100,000 to $200,000 has 
been decided upon for the Magnet Knitting Mills Co., Clin- 
ton, Tenn. 

The North Hudson Knitting Mills, Union, N. J., have 
been incorporated to manufacture and deal in hosiery, un- 
derwear, and textile goods, the capital stock being $10,000. 

The Herbert Hosiery Mlil, Philadelphia, Pa., has been 
moved from Adams and Wingohocking streets, Frankford, 
to 2045 Trenton avenue, Kensington. 

C. O. Kuester, Charlotte, N. C., will build a hosiery 
knitting mill, investing from $75,000 to $100,000. His 
plans contemplate a $12,000 one-story 200x50-foot brick 
mill constructed factory to be equipped with machinery for 
a daily capacity of 100 dozen pairs of whole and half hose. 
The equipment is to inelude 200 knitting machines and 20 
five-horsepower electric motors. 

A final decree has been issued by the District Court of 
the United States in the Eastern Judicial] District of Mis- 
souri in favor of the Paramount Hosiery Form Drying 
Company versus the Chester Knitting Mills, defendant, 
ordering that a perpetual injunction be issued against the 
defendant as outlined in equity No. 4477 on Letters Patent 
No. 1,114,966. 

The’ Lone Star Hosiery Mill Company, of Wichita 
Falls, Texas, has been organized with $10,000 capital. J. 
A. Avis is president. 

The plant of the Standard Knitting Mill, Hamburg, Pa., 
which was destroyed by fire Nov. 7, at a-loss of about $15,- 
000, will probably be rebuilt. It is reported as likely that 
a temporary mill will be opened until such time as the new 
building is completed. The equipment of the mill consisted 
of 11 latch needle knitting machines and 16 sewing ma- 
chines. Kessler & Mosser are the proprietors. 

A report states that the plant of the Klison Hosiery 
Mill, Connelly Springs, N. C., recently organized with a 
capital of $75,000, will be equipped with 65 knitting ma- 
chines. The daily eapacity will be 250 dozen pairs of hose. 
F’. Gavan is president of the company. 





Dyestuffs from the Osage Orange. 





The Year Book for 1915 of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture deseribes the chemical composition of Osage 
orange wood as compared with fustie and says that a study 
of the extract obtained by leaching the ground wood or 
shavings of Osage orange with water showed the dyeing 
prineiples present to be Morin or Morice Acid, and Moritan- 
nic Acid or Maelurin, the same as those in Fustie, and a 
very small amount of a third, unknown red constituent. 
This red constituent is found in relatively large amounts 
in Fustie from some localities, for example Mexico, and in 
comparatively small amounts in material grown in Jamaica 
and South Ameriea. Its practical absence from Osage 
orange, however, is an advantage rather than a defect, since 
any considerable quantity of it tends to reduce the purity 
of the shades obtained and to give them a muddy or murky 
appearance. 

Extracts of the Osage orange are on the market in paste 
and powder form under the trade name of Aurantine. 
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PERFECTO 


A CHEMICAL PREPARATION FOR PREPARING GOODS FOR 


BLEACHING AND DYEING 


A Strictly High-Class Preparation for Cotton 
and Mercerized Goods and Artificial Silk 


PERFECTOL—For Bleaching and Dyeing. For removing oil- grease- and | 
iron-spots and all impurities from cotton goods. Acts as a softener and can 
be used instead of Turkish Red Oil or any other kind of dyeing oil. Causes 
the dye to penetrate the goods better, improves the bleaching process con- 
siderably, prevents fading of colors in finished goods. 

PERFECTOL evens the dyeing colors and increases the lustr. 

Directions: .Use 2 to 3 poounds of PEFRECTOL to 100 pounds of goods. 
In standing bath: one-half pound to 10¢ pounds of goods. 

PERFECTOL is a useful and easily adopted article. Manufactured in U. 

A. 
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CHICAGO BRIDGE & IRON WORKS 
We Design, Manufacture and Erect 


ELEVATED STEEL TANKS AND STANDPIPES 


Especially adapted for Cotton Mill Fire Protection 
and Factory Service. We also build all classes of 
plate metal construction. Our Catalogue No. 49 
giatiy mailed to you upon request. Write our 
wie way for prices, plans and 


SALES OFFICES 
Charlotte, N. C., 501 Realty Building 
Jacksonville, Fla., 805 Fla. Life Bidg. 
Dallas, Texas, 1631 Praetorian Bldg. 
New York 3133 Hudson Terminal Bidg. 
Chicago, Ill., 2034 Old Colony Bldg. 
Detroit, Mich., - 326 Ford Bidg. 
Greenville, Pa. - 133 Pine &t. 
+ Los Angeles, Cal., Union Oil Bldg. 
San Francisco, Cal., Monadnock Bldg. 
Seattle, Wash. L. C. Smith Bldg. 
Salt Lake City, Utah, Kearns Bldg. 
Bridgeburg, Ont., - 183 Janet St 


SHOPS 


Greenville, Pa., (Pittsburgh District.) 
Chicago, [linois. 
Bridgeburg, Ont., Canada. 










specifications. 


References and prices on application. Special prices for contracts. 
Further Information cheerfully furnished. 
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DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO., Bristol, R. 1. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 
Dixon Patent Locking and Stirrup Adjusting Saddles and Stirrups: 


The weight can be taken off and put on to the middle rolls, without stopping your frames, when 
long stapled cotton is used. The stirrup is always in place. No bent stirrup resting on rolls. Man- 
ufacturers of all kinds of saddles, stirrups and levers. Send for samples and prices. Spinners’ 
Supplies in General. 
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GUMMED TAPE AND MOISTENING MACHINES 


ESPECIALLY PREPARED FOR 
SLASHER MACHINES 
WRITE US FOR PRICES AND SAMPLES. 
PAPCO PAPER PRODUCTS CO., ATLANTA, GA. 


TRADE MARK 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


Main OrFrice ANDO Factory 


ROCKFORD ILL 
Boston. Mass. Greenvicce.S.Cc. 


WARP TYING MACHINES 
HAND KNOTTERS FOR SPOOLING AND WINDING 
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BALING PRESSES | FRANKLIN PROCESS COMPANY 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


RPOSES 

ALL STEEL — wey a . s We dye Indanthrene colors. Also all 

Cc NOMY rges whe e U. 5. © manner of job dyeing, delivering dyed 
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scoushiy Sanne collbuar, yarn on parallel tubes, quills or cones. 
Ann Arber, Mich. 


THE CHATTANOOGA IRON WORKS 
16th and Cowart Sts., CHATTANOOGA, TENN, 


Manufacturers of 
ORNAMENTAL IRON AND BRONZE 
WORK 
Wire Window Guards, Wire Railings, 
etc. 
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WIRE CLOTH. 
Established 1835. 
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Best Grade Renewed Lamps 
FRANKLIN PROCESS COMPANY Both Carbon and Tungsten Types 

291 Promenade Street, F PROVIDENCE, R. I We guarantee you most for the money 

Machinery for dyeing yarns wound on BOSTON ECONOMY LAMP DIVISION 


parallel tubes. : 
Costsiintioes ts Mivesdide end Den National Lamp Works of General Electric Co. 


CO River, Gibson Mfg. Co., Patterson MAPLE ST. DANVERS, MASS 
Mills and others. 
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232 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. a ee ee ~~ ' = onan 
° vipe, be xipe, bolts and nipples, 
Sole Agents in the United States and Canada for plain and ratchet die stocks, and 
Platto Bros. & Co., Cotton Machinery. cutting-off machines. 


COMPLETE MILL EQUIPMENT 
Patent Barchant Machinery for Making Yarn from Cotton 
Waste, Etc. 


THE OSTER MFG. CO 


2068 E. 61st St., Cleveland, Ohio . 
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Soluble Sizing Tallow 


—— PREPARATION is simply raw beef tallow made soluble. In view of the 
fact that raw tallow will not dissolve and hence does not combine with starches, 
we herein offer an article that avoids these objectionable features. «Soluble Sizing 







Tallow dissolves and combines readily with all starches and acts as a most valuable 





softening agent. Users of this article will avoid the danger of mildewed warps 
and also the disagreeable odor of Raw Tallow in the goods. In short, an unexeelled 






softening agent. 


Arabol Manufacturing Co. 
100 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK CITY 


Southern Sales Agent: CAMERON McRAE, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Acetylene Welding Apparatus. 
(See Welding Apparatus.) 
Acetylene Gas. 
Bird-Wilcox Co. 
Prest-O-Lite Co. 
Air Brakes. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Air Hose. 
(See Hose—Air.) 
Air Moistening Systems. 
(See Humidifying Apparatus.) 
Alkalies. 
Baltic Chemical Co. 
Brown & Bro., B. 
Chemical Co. of America. 
Cone, Frederick H. 
Marden, Orth & Hastings Co. 
Madero Bros. 


Aniline Colors. 
Baltic Chemical Co. 
Bayer Oo. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Chemical Co. of America. 
Farbwerke-Hoechst Co. 
Formen Trading Co. 
Holland Aniline Co. 
Klipstein & Oo., A. 
Madero Bros. 
Marden, Orth & Hastings Oo. 
National Aniline & Chemical Oo. 
Standard Aniline Products Co. 
Sykes & Co., Walter F. 
Anti-Chlorine. 
Baltic Chemical Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 


Brown & Bro., B, 3 
Chemical Co. of / werica. 
Cone, F. H. 


Formen Trading 
National jellies & Chemical Oo. 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 
Aprons—Rub. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Oo. 
Aprons—Rubber. 
Goodrich Co., B. F. 
Architects and Engineers. 
Cramer, Stuart W. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Sirrine, J. 
Ash Handling Machinery. 
Hunt Co.. C. W. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Asphalt Slate Shingles. 
General Roofing Mfg. Co. 
Auditors and Accountants. 
American Audit Co. 
Auto Trucks, 
Lewis-Hall Iron Wks. 
Ball Bearings. 
Chapman Mfg. Co. 
8S. K. F. Ball Bearing Co. 
Transmiss‘on Ball Bearing Co., 


Ine. 
Ball Bearing Spindles. 
Chapman Mfg. Co. 
Bale Band Buckles. 
(See Buckles.) 
Bale Ties. 
Acme Steel Goods Co. 
Signode System, Inc. 
Baling Machines. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Draper Co. 
Economy Baler Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Seeger-Walraven Co. 
Baling Presses. 
Butterworth & Sons Co.. H. W. 
Curtis & Marble Mch. Oo. 
Economy Baler Co 


American Sump & Wackuline Co. 
Established 1861. 

COHOES, NEW YORK 

Largest Manufacturers of Textile Soaps and Soap Powders 

in the United States. 








FOR ALL COTTON MILL 
USES. 


The following concerns are 
now handling our Goods and 
will supply you at Fac‘ory 
Prices. 

Waters-Garland Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky.; Carolina Supply Oo., 
Greenville, 8. ©.; Southern 
Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; 
Montgomery & Crawford, Spar- 
tanburg, 8. C.; Sullivan Hard- 
ware Co., Anderson, S Gy 
Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, 
N. 0.; McAnelly Hardware Co., 
Huntsville, Al Ala. 


Philadelphia Drying Mchy. Coe. 
Seeger-Walraven > 
Smith & Furbush Mch. Oo. 
Banding. 
American Textile Banding Co., 
ne. 
Keystone Fibre Co. 
Leatheroid Mfg. Co. 
Standard Fibre Oo. 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 
Signode System, Ine. 


Banding Machinery and Bandings. 

Acme Steel Goods Co. 

Cary Mfg. Co. 

Draper Co. 

Signode System, Ine. 
Baskets—Fibre. 

(See Boxes—Fibre.) 
Baskets—Waste. 

Baylis Office Equip. Co. 
Beam Dyeing Machine. 

—— Truck & Supply Mfg. 


paste and Warping Mchry. 
—- Truck & Supply Mfg. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Draper Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 
Bearings—Adjustable. . 
. Textile Spec'alty Co. 


Bound Brook Oil-less Bearing Co. 
Hubbard Mch. Co. 
8. K. F. Ball Bearing Co. 
Textile Specialty Co. 
West Point Iron Wks. 
Beater Boxes—Ball Bearing. 
Hubbard Mch. Oo. 
Belting, Leather. 
American Supply Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Belting, Link. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Belting—Rubber. 
Goodrich, Co., B. F. 
Belt Cement. 
Ament, H. B. 
Goodrich Co., B. F. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Belt Conveyors. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Belt Dressing. 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Harding, Inc., H. O. 
Belt Lacing, Leather. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Belt Tighteners. 
Hunter Mch. Co., Jas. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Bleaching. 
(See Dyers, Bleachers and Fin- 
ishers. ) 
Bleaching Kiers. 
Allen Sons Co.. Wm 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Philadelphia Drying Machy. Co. 
ba omy Finishing Machinery Co., 
he. 
Worcester Steam Boiler Wks. 
Bleaching Machinery. 
American Laundry Machinery 
Co., The 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Delahuntv Dveing Machine Co. 
Electro Chemical Oo.. 
Franklin Process Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machy. Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Smith, Drum & Co. 












Turn Your Thoughts to the Coming Year 


Will oil stains be as bothersome as they were this year? 
lose as much money—or more—on y 
deeper in flying oil—and will Friction keep on taking a toll from Profits? 


There is one lubricant that will give certain relief. 


'Ra0t “ane 


vertco States 


ALL THE TIME, 


ical. 


GIVE IT ONE TRIAL 
A grade for every purpose. 











~ BUYERS’ INDEX. 


Bleaching Materials. 
Baltic Chemical Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Brown & Bro., B. 
Chemical Co. of America. 
Cone, Frederick H. 
Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 
Electro Chemical Co. 
Electric Smelting & Alum. Co. 
Formen Trading Co. 
—- Inc., H. C. 
Leyland & Co., Thos. 
Madero Bros. 
Marden, Orth & Hastings Co. 
Moore Oil Co. 


National Aniline & Chemical Co. 


Seydel Mfg. Co. 
Southern Chemical Lab. 
Wolf & Co., Jacques. 
Blowers and Blower Systems. 
General Electric Co. 
Leigh & Butler. 
New York Blower Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Mach. Co. 


Boards—Form. 

Pearson, Jos. T. 

Textile Finishing Mch Co. 
Bobbins. 

Draper Co. 

Jordan Mfg. Co. 

Leigh & Butler. 

Shambow Shuttle Co. 


Boilers. 


Chattanooga Boiler & Tank Oo. 


Chicago Bridge & Iron Co. 
Lombard Iron Works & Supply 


Co. 
Schofield’s Co., J. 8. 
Toomey, Frank. 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. 


Boiler Graphite. 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co. 
Box Strapping 
Acme Steel Goods Co 
Cary Mfg. Co. 
Signode System, 
Boxes (Fibre). 
Columbus Truck & Supply Mfg. 


Ine. 


Co. 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Fibre Specialty Co. 
Keystone Fibre Oo. 
Leatheroid Mfg. Oo. 
Standard Fibre Co. 
Bronze Work 
Chattanooga Iron Works. 
Brushes (Mill). 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Felton Brush Co.. D, D. 
Felton, 8S. A. & Son Co. 
Mason Brush Works. 
Brushes (Commutator). 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
General Elec. Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
Buckets (Elevator and Grap). 
Link-Belt Company. 
Buckles (Cotton Tie). 
Acme Steel Goods Co. 
Cary Mfg. Co. 
Building Contractors. 
(See Architects & Engineers.) 
Building Material. 
Barrett Co., The 
Chattanooga Iron Works. 
Chattanooga Boiler & Tank Co. 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Co. 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
Dufur & Oo. 


**seconds’’ ? 


yar 
It is a non-flying, non- leaking lubricant. 
thus practically 
Non-Fluid Oil does not waste like fluid oil; 
Unlike grease it feeds instantly. 
lessness—gives you better lubrication 


ELIMINATING OIL 


Write for samples. 
New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co., 165 Broadway, New York 







Will you 
Will the mill be soaked 
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It clings to the bearings 
STAINS. 
therefore is more econom- 

It holds friction down to harm- 
at lower cost. 

















General Roofing Mfg. Oo. 
Mississippi Wire Glass Co. 
Stewart Iron Works Co. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 


Burr Pickers. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 


Bushings, Graphite and Bronze. 
Bound Brook Oil-less Bearing Co. 


Bushings, Oil-less. 
Bound Brook Oil-less Bearing Co 


Calling System. 
National Scale Co. 


Cam Device & Patch. 
Clinton Cam Co. 


Cans—Roving. 
—— Truck & Supply Mfg. 
0. 

Diamond State Fibre Co. 

Fibre Specialty Co. 

Keystone Fibre Co. 

Leatheroid Mfg. Co. 

Standard Fibre Co. 


Cars and Trucks—Fibre. 
(See Trucks). 


Carbonizing Machines. 
Philadelphia Drying Machy. Co. 
Phila. Textile Mchy. Co. 
Sargents Sons & Co., CO. G. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co., 

The. 

Carding Machinery. 

Howard & Bullough. 
Hubbard Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Smith & Furbush Mach. Vo. 


Card Cleaner. 
Lehnert Textile Co. 
Card Clothing. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Leigh & Butler. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Card Feeds. 
Schofield, Wm Co. 
Smith & Forbush. Mach. Oe. 


Card Grinding Machinery. 
Lehnert Textile Co. 
Leigh & Butler Co. 
Smith & Furbush Mch. Co. 


Card Mounting Apparatus. 
Lehnert Textile Co. 
Carpet Machinery. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Philadelphia Drying Machy. Oo. 
Phila. Textile Machy. Oo. 
Schofield, Wm. & Co. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery O©o.,. 
The. 
Carrier Aprons. 
(See Aprons). 
Castings—-Mill. 
Greenville Iron Works. 
West Point Iron Wks. 
Caustic Soda. 
Baltic Chemical Co. 
Brown & Bro., B. 
Chemical Oo. of America. 
Cone. Frederick H. 
Levland & Co., Thos. 
Madero Bros. 
Marden. Orth & Hastings “eo. 
Cement Machinery. 
Allie-Chalmere Mfe (Co 
Cement and Brick Coating. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Oo 
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Central Stations. 
Alabama Power Co. 
Augusta-Aiken Railway 

Corp. 
Central Georgia Power Co. 
Columbus Power 
Georgia Railway & Power Co. 


& Elec. 


Chain Drives 

Link-Belt Company. 
Chairs—Office. 

Baylis Office Equip. Co. 
Checks (Metal). 


Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Wks. 

Dixie Sea! & Stamp Co. 
Chemicals. 

Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Baltic Chemical Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

Brown & Bro., B. 

Chemical Co. of America. 

Cone, Frederick H. 

Electric Smelting & Aluminum 


Co. 
Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 
Farbwerke-Hoechst Co. 
Formen Trading Co. 
Harding, Inc., H. O 
Holland Aniline Co. 
Klipstein & Co., A. 
Lewis, John D. 
Leyland & Oo., Thos. 
Lyster Chemical Co. 
Madero Bros. 
Marden, Orth & Hastings Co. 
Moore Oil Co. 
Nationa! Aniline & Chemical Oo. 
Pyrene Mfg. Co. 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 
Southern Chemical Lab. 
Standard Aniline Products Co. 


White Chemical Co. 
Wolf & Co., Jacques. 
Chlorine Gas. 


Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 
ocks—Hank, Etc. 


(See Counters.) 

Clocks—Tower. 

Howard Clock Co., E. 

Closets— Water. 

(See Toilets.) 

Cloth Cutters 
Firsching. J. A. 

Smith & Winchester Mfg. Co. 
Wildman Mfg. Oo. 

Cloth Doubling Machinery. 

cisth Exe Marble Mch. Co. 

ete 

Leyland & Oo., Thos. 

Cloth Room Machinery. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Oo. 
Curtis & Marble Mach. Oo. 
Elliott & Hall. 

Firsching. J. A. 

Hunter Mch. Co., Jas. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Smith, Drom & Oo. 

Smith & Winchester Mfg. Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co., 


The. 

Wildman Mfg. Co. 
Cloth Shrinking Machinery. 

Reliance Machine Works. 
Cloth Tubes. 

Southern Novelty Co. 
Cloth Winders. 

(See Winders). 
Clutches (Priction). 
Cork Insert Co. 
Hunter Mch. Oo., Jas. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Seeger-Walraven Co. 
Transmission Ball Bearing Co. 


COTTON 


Coal & Coke. 


eben & Ohio Coal & Coke 


Coal Driers (Centrifugal). 
Link Belt Company. 

Coal Handling Machinery. 
Hunt Oo., 0. W. 

Link-Belt Company. 
Coal Tar Disinfectants. 
Barrett Co., The 
Colors. 
Aberfoyle Mfe. Co. 
Baltic Chemical Co. 
Bayer Co. 
Chemical Co. of America. 
Farbwerke-Hoechst Co. 
Formen Trading Co. 
Holland Aniline Co. 
Klipstein & Oo., A. 
Lewis, John D 
Madero Bros. 
Marden, Orth & Hastings Co. 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Standard Aniline Products Co. 
Sykes & Co., Walter F. 
Com” Aprons. 
(See Aprons.) 

Compressorre (Air). 
Allis-Chaimers Mfzg.. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Seeger-Walraven Co. 

Concrete Reinforcing Wire and Wire 

Pabric. 
Consolidated Expanded Metal 
Companies. 

Condensers. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Seeger-Walraven Co. 

Cones-—-Paper. 

Southern Novelty Co. 

Contractors 
(See Architects & Engineers.) 

Controlling Instruments. 

Taylor Instrument Co. 

Conveying Machinery 
Excelsior Pulley C. 

Hunt Co.. 0. W. 

Leigh & Butler. 

Link-Belt Company. 

Phila. Drying Machy. Co. 
Phila. Textile Machy. Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schofield Wm. & Oo. 
Seeger-Walraven Co. 

Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 

Ceoling (Condensing Water). 
Spray Eng. Co. 

Copper Stamps and Stencils. 
(See Stamps—Copper.) 

Cordage Machinery. 

Saco-Lowell Shore 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Oe. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co.. 
The 
Cork Insert Pulleys. 
American Pulley Co. 
Cork Insert Co. 

Cotton—Absorbent. 

Soanthern ‘Acentie Tahoratories. 

Cotton Cloth Commission Mer. 

chants and Dealers. 
Fawcett, Huches. 
Panlson, Tinkroum & Co. 
Salkeld & Bro., A. D. 
Weimar Bros. 
Woodward. Baldwin & Co. 

Cotton Dealers and Brokers. 
Reer, H. & B. 

Cotton Mill Machinery and Equip 


ment. 
BarberColman Oo. 


Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 





BUYERS’ IN DEX_Continued. 





Emmons Loom Harness Co. 


The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness 
and Reeds in America. 


Loom Harness and Reeds 


COTTON HARNESS for all kinds of plain and Fancy 
Weaves in Cotton and Silk Goods. 
MAIL HARNESS for Cotton Duck, Worsted, Silk and 


Woolen Goods. 
Weaving Tape Selvedges. 


LAWRENCE, 


Chapman Mfg. 


Co. 
Columbus Truck & Supply Mfg. 


Co. 
Cramer, Stuart W. 


Orompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 


Curtis & Marble Mach. Co. 

Delahunty Dyeing Mach. Co. 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 

Draper Co. 

Elliott & Hall. 

Firsching, 7. A. 

Hubbard Mch. Co 

Howard & Bullough, 

Hunter Mech. Co., Jas. 

Leigh & Butler. 

on agg | & Co., Thos. 

Phila. Drying Mchy. Co. 

Phila. Textile Machy. Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Sargent’s Sons, Corp., ©. G. 

Schofield Co.. Wm. 

Seeger-Walraven Co. 

Signode System, Inc. 

Smith. Drom & Co. 

Smith & ay Mach. Oo. 

Stafford Co., Th 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co., 

The. 

Toomey. Frank. 

Weet Point Tran Ws. 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Coupling—Bale Strapping. 

Signode System, Inc. 
Conpling—Rope. 

Hunt Co.. C. 
Counting Machines 

Hank, Pick, etc.) 

National Scale Co. 

Root Oo.. C. J. 

Veeder Mfg. Co. 
Cranes (Locomotive). 

Link-Belt Company. 
Crayons. 

American Cravon Oo 

Dixon Crucible Oo., Jos. 


Crushing Machinery. 


(Revolution, 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Oo. 
Cuspidors. 

Raylis Office Eauip. Co. 

Wolfson Tray Co. 


Cutters (Cloth). 


(See Cloth Cutters. 
Dies (Steel). 

Dixie Seal & Stamp Co. 
Disinfectants. 

Barrett Co., The. 
Dobby Chains. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 


Doffing Boxes (Fibre). 
(See Boxes—Fibre.) 
Drawing Frames. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-T.awell Shops. 
Drills—Electric. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
Drives for Cylinders. 
Cohoes Iron Foundry & Mch. Co. 
Drying Machinery 
Butterworth & cae Co., H. W. 
Hunter Mch. Co. Jas. 
Philadelphia Drving Mach. Co. 
| emg Tetile Mchry Oo. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., ©. G. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co.. 


Dust Collectors. 
New York Blower Co. 
Phila. Drving Machy. Co. 


SELVEDGE HARNESS, any depth up to 25 inches, 


REEDS for Cotton, Woolen, Silk and Duck. 
Slasher and Striking Combs, V/arper and Leice Reeds, Beam- 
er and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard Heddles. 
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Dusting Machinery. 
Schofield. Wm. & Co. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Oo. 
Dyers, Bleachers and Finishers. 
Aberfovle Mfg. Co. 
Franklin Process Co. 


Dyeing, and Finishing 
Machinery. 
om 9 Laundry Mchy. Co. 


e. 
Butterworth & Sons. H. W. 
Cohoes Foundry & Mch. Wks. 
—— Truck & Supply Mfg. 


Curtis & Marble Mach. Co. 
erg ad Fg Machine Co. 
Elliot 

ng Bleaching Gas Co. 
Electro Chemical 

Firsching, J. A. 

Franklin Process Co. 

Hunter Mch. Co.. Jas. 
Klipstein & Co., A. 

Leigh & Butler. 

Leyland & Co., Thos. 

Phila. Drying Machy. Co. 
Phila. Textile Machy. Co. 
Reliance Machine Works. 
Smith, Drum & Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co., 


The 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Dye Sticks. 
Phila. Drying Machy. Co. 


Bleaching 
hi 


estuffs. 

Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 

Baltic Chemical Co. 

Bayer Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

Brown & Bro., B. 

Chemical Co. of America. 
Cone, Frederick H. 

Electric Smelting & Aluminum 


Co. 
Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 
Formen Trading 
Harding, Inc., H. C. 
Holland Aniline os 
Klipstein & Co.. 
Leyland & Co., ‘Thee. 
Lewis, John D. 
Madero Bros. 
Marden Orth & Hastings Qo. 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 
Standard Aniline Products Co. 
Southern Chemical Lab. 
Sykes & OCo., Walter F. 
Wolf & Co.. Jacques. 


Dynamos and Motors. 
(See Motors and Dynamos.) 
Electric Light Plants (Small). 
Fairbanks, Morse & Oo. 
Electrical ‘ 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
Electrical Machinery and Supplies. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Seeger-Walraven Co. 
Stuart-Howland Co. 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 


Co. 
Elevators and Conveyors. 
Cohoes Iron Foundry & Mch. Oo. 
Hunt Co., C. W. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Seeger-Walraven Oo. 
Engineers. Consulting. 
(See Architects.) 


ss 
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arbwerke- 
Company 


FORMERLY 


H. A. METZ & CO. - - 


INDIGO M L B 
Boston, 140-142 Oliver St. 
Philadelphia, 104 Chestnut St. 
Providence, 23 S. Main St. 
Charlotte, 210 S. Tryon St. 


E es (Oil, Gas and Gasoline). 
airbanks, Morse & Co. 
Seeger-Walraven Co. 


Engines (Steam). 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
— Iron Works & supply 


Schofield’s Sons Co., J. 8. 

Seeger-Walraven Co. 

Toomey, Frank. 

Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. 
Extractors—Hydro 

— ioeniey Mchy. Oo. 

Tolhurst Machine Works 
FPans—Power and haust. 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Howard & Morse. 

New York Blower Co. 

Phila. Drying Machy. Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Phila. Textile Machy. Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 


Felting Machinery. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Oo. 
Pence (Steel). 
Cyclone Fence Oo. 
Stewart Iron Works. 
Filing Cabinets & Systems. 
ee  — Office Equip. Oo. 


(See , ne Bleachers and Fin- 
Finishing iat terial. 
a 
American Soap & Washoline Oo. 
Baltic Chemical Co. 
Brown Bro., 
Chemical Co. of America. 
Cone, F. H. 
Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 
Harding, Inc., H. CO. 
Leviard & Co.,Thos. 
Madero Bros. 
Marden. Orth & Hastings. 
Moore Oil Co. 
Southern Chemical Lab. 
Standard Aniline Products Co. 
Wolf & Co., Jacques. 
Fire Extinguishers. 
Missouri Lamp & Mfg. Co. 
Pyrene Mfg. Oo. 
Fire Hose. 
(See Hose—Fire.) 
Fire Protecting Paint. 
(See Paint—Fireproof.) 


oechs 


- 122 Hudson Street, New York City 


ANILINE COLORS ALIZERINE COLORS HELINDONE COLORS 
TEXTILE CHEMICALS 


Atlanta, 1418 Empire Bldg. 
Chicago, 317 N. Clark St. 

San Francisco, 20-22 Natoma St. 
Montreal, 45 Alexander St. 


BUYERS’ INDEX—Continued. 


Fluted Rolls. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schofield & Co., Wm. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Oo. 


Flyers. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Leigh & Butler. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Folding Machines. 
Curtis & Marble Co. 
Elliot & Hall. 


Fulling Mills for Woolen Goods. 
American Laundry Machinery 
Co., The 
Hunter Mch. Co., Jas. 
Furniture—Office. 
Baylis Office Equip. Oo. 


es. 
Economy Fuse & Mfg. Co. 
a Electric Co. 


es. 

Hunter Mch. Co., Jas. 

Leigh & Butler. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Oo. 
Gas Engines 

(See Engines—Gas. ) 
Gaskets—Fibre. 

Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Gaskets—Rubber. 

Goodrich ag B. F. 
Gears (Silent) 

Diamond State Fibre Co. 

General Electric Co. 
Glass (Wire). 

Mississippi Wire Glass Co. 
Giue—TIron. 


Ament, H. B 
Glycerine. 

Bareee. Inc., H. OC. 
Grain B 


e American Supply Co: 


Tease. 
(See Lubricants.) 
Guards for Machinery 
Consolidated Expanded Metal 
Companies 
Gummed Tape and Moistening Ma- 
chine for Slashers. 
Papeo Paper Products Co. 
Klipstein & Co. 
Leyland & Co., Thos. 
est Point Iron Wks. 


ess—Loom. 
American Supply Co. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
eating and Ventilating Apparatus 
(See Ventilating Appartus.) 
Heddles. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Kks. 
Draper Co. 
Heddle Frames. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
(Electric). 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Seeger-Walraven Co. 


Hose—Air. 
Goodrich Co., B. F 
Hose (Fire). 
Goodrich Co., B. F. 
Hose—Steam. 
Goodrich Co., B. F 
Hose— Water. 
Goodrich Co., B. F 


Hosiery Finishing Boards. 
(See Boards.) 
Hospital Equipment. 
Betz, Frank 8. 
Southern Aseptic Laboratories. 
White Chemical Co. 
Hotels. 


Lenox. 
Marlborough. 
Marseilles. 
Martinique. 
St. Charles. 
Tuller. 
Humidifying Apparatus. 
Oramer, Stuart W. 
Spray Eng. Oo. 
Hydraulic Turbines. 
(See Turbines Steam.) 
Hydre Extractors. ; 
(See Extractors ) 
Indicating and Recording Instru- 
ments. 
Taylor eeenent Co. 
Ink (Sten 
Atlanta =... & a a Wks. 
Bradley Mfg. Co.. A. J 
Dixie Seal & & Stamp Co. 
Ink—Writing. 
Baylis Office Equip. Co. 
Iron Work—Ornamental. 
Chattanooga Iron Works. 
Chicago Rridge & Iron Wks. 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
Dafur & 3 


Jacquards. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks 


Jute Bagging Machines 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Oo. 


Kiers. 
(See Bleaching Kilers.) 
Knit Goods Washers. 
(See Washers—Cloth.) 


Knitting Machinery 
Boss Knitting Mach. Works. 
Brinton Co., H. 
Hemphill Mfg. Co. 
Nye & Tredick Co. 
Scott & Williams. 
Stafford & Holt 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Oo. 
Wildman Mfg. Oo. 
Lace Leather. 
Graton & Knicht Mfg. Co. 
Lamps—Incandescent and Are. 
Boston Economy Lamp Division. 
Edison Lamp Works. 
General Electric Co. 
Stuart-Howland Co. 
a Electric & Mfg. 


0. 
Westinghouse Lamp Co. 
Lappers. 
aees: Lowell Shops 
Smith Fe Furbush "Mach. Co. 


Laundry Machinery 
ioe ree wd Mchy. Oo. 
he 


Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Leather Belting. 
(See Belting—Leather. ) 
Linen Yarns. 
(See Yarns—Linen.) 
Link Belting. 
(See Belting—Link.) 
Liquid Chlorine. 
(See Chlorine.) 
Loaders (Wagon and Truck). 
Link-Belt Company. 
Looms. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Draper Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schofield, Wm. . Co. 
Stafford Co., 
Loom Harness Stra brags. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Oo. 
Lubricants. 
Dixon, Jos., Orucible Co. 
Floto Mica Sales Co. 
Harding, Inc., H. 0. 
Kelloee & Co., E. H. 
Moore Oil Co. 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Oo. 
























































































Makes the Strongest, Smooth- 
est Warps; the Best Cloth an¥ 


Least Seconds. 


Lug Straps. 

(See Straps—Luggage.) 
Lumber. 

Salkeld, A. D. & Bro. 


Marking Pots, Stencils, Ink, Etc. 
Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Wks. 
Bradley Mfg. Co. 

Dixie Seal & Stamp Co. 

Measuring Machine. 

Elliot & Hall. 

Mercerized Yarns. 

(See Yarns Mercerized.) 

Mercerizers. 

Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 

Mercerizing Machinery. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 
Smith, Drum & Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Wolf & Co., Jacques. 
— Room Furniture & Sup- 
es. 
etz Oo., Frank 8. 
Metal Lath & Reinforcing (Ex- 
panded ). 
Consolidated Expanded 
Companies. 

Meters—Revolution, Etc. 
Veeder Mfg. Co. 

Root OCo., ©. J. 

Meters (Flow. Air, Gas, Steam). 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 

Mill Baskets and Boxes. 

(See Boxes—Fibre.) 

Mill White Paint. 

(See Pa‘nt—wMill White.) 

Millwrights. 

Hunter Mch. Co., Jas. 

Motors & Dynamos. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
General Electric Co 
Seeger-Walraven Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co 

Mule Stands. 

Transmission Ball Bearing Co. 

Napping Machinery. 

Curtis & Marble Mch. Co. 
Leigh & Butler. 


Bound Brook Oil-less Bearing Co. 
Non-Fluid Oils. 

N. YY. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Office Supplies, Furniture, Etc. 

Baylis Office Equip. Co. 
Oils. 

Baltic Chemical Co. 

Brown & Bro., B. 

Chemical Co. of America. 

Cone, Frederick H. 


Metal 


Harding, Inc., H. O. 
Leyland & Co., Thos. 
Madere Bros. 


Marden, Orth & Hastings Oo. 

Moore Oil Co. 

Seydel Mfg. Co. 

Wolf & Co., Jacques. 
Oils—Non-Fluid. 

N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Openers for Cotton, Wool, Waste 


Etc. 
Leigh & Butler. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 
Oxidizing Machinery. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 


‘en. 
Bred Wilcox Co. 
= Prest-O-Lite Co. 


er. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Packings— -Rubber. 
Goodrich Oo., B. F. 


COTTON 


‘SEYDEL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY 








~ BUYERS’ 


Barrett Co., The. 
Chaffee, Thos. K. 

General Roofing Mfg. Co. 
Ullman-Philpott Co 


Wadsworth-Howland & Co., Ine. 


Wolf Paint Co., Leon L. 


Paint—Fireproof. 
General Roofine Mfg. Co. 


Wadsworth- Hawland & Co., Ine. 


Wolf Paint Co., Leon L. 
Pa‘nt—Mill White. 

Chaffee, Thos. K. 

Ullman-Philpott Co. 


Wadsworth-Howland & Co., Ine. 


Wolf Paint Co., Leon L. 


Perforated Metai. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Erdle Perforating Co. 

Picking Machinery. 

Curtis & Marble Mach. Co. 

Howard & Bullough, Am Ma- 
chine Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Schofield Co.. Wm. 

Smith & Furbush Mach. Co 

Pickers—Curled Hair. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Schofield. Wm. & Co. 
Smith & Furbush Mach Co. 

Picker Housings. 

Hubbard Mch. Co. 

Pickers—Leather. 

Garland Mfg. Co. 
Graton & Knigeht Mfg. Co 

Picker St‘cks. 

Garland Mfe Co. * 

Pipe Threading & Cutting Machines 
Oster Mfg. Co. 
Seeger-Walraven Co. 

Power Companies. 

(See Central Stations.) 

Power Plants (Contractors). 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 

Power Transmission Machinery. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
American Pulley Co. 
Bound Brook Oil-less Bearing Co. 
Cork Insert Co. 
Excelsior Pulley Co. 
Fairbanks. Morse & Co. 
General Electric Co 
Graton & Knight Mfg Co. 
Goodrich Co.. B. F. 
Hunter Machine Co., Jas. 
Link-Belt Companv. 
Seeger-Walraven Co. 
S. K. F. Ball Bearing Co. 
Textile Specialty Co. 
Transmission Ball Bearing Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
West Point Iron Works. 

Press Papers. 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Phila Drying Machinery Co. 

Press Rolls. 

Cohoes Iron Foundry & Mch. Co. 

Presses. 

American Laundry Mchy. Co. 
The 

Butterworth & Sons Co.. H. W. 

Curtis & Marble Mch. Co. 

Economy Baler Oo. 

Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 

Reliance Machine Works. 

Seeger-Walraven Co. 

Smith, Drum & Co. 

Smith & Furbrush Mch. Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co., 
The. 

Pulleys. 
American Pulley Co. 
Cork Insert Co. 





IN DEX—-Contineed. 







Excelsior Pulley Co. 
link-Belt Company. 
Seeger-Walraven Co. 
Transmission Ball Bear'ng Co. 
West Point Iron Works. 


Pulley Crowning Glue. 
ee H. B. 

Pump: 
Allis- Chalmers Mfg. Oo. 


Cohoes Iron Foundry & Mch. Oo. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
Seeger-Walraven Oo. 


Textile Finishing Machinery Co., 


The. 
Toomey, Frank. 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. 
Railings 
Chattenceas Iron Works. 
Dufur & Co. 


a ee oe 
Hunt Oo., C. 
Railways. 


Southern Railwaz. 
Recording Instruments. 
Taylor Instrument Oo. 
Reeds. 
American Supply Co. 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
Beels. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Draper Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schofield Co.. Wm 
Repairing (Textile of all kinds). 
reenville Iron Works. 
Hubbard Mech. Co. 
Respirators—Automatic. 
Barnard Mchry. Co. 
Rewinding Machines. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Rib Top Cutters. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 
Ring ae and Bronze 
Union Mfg. 
Whitinsville ,— Ring Co. 
Rocker Shaft Bearings. 
Textile Spec. Co. 
S. K. P. Ball Bearings Co. 
Roller Covering. 
Goodrich Co., B. F. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Poofing. 
Barrett Co., The. 
Cortright Metal Roofine Co. 
General Roofing Mfg. Co. 
Roof and Cement Coating. 
General Roofing Mfg. Co. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Inc. 
Rope—Transmission. 
Hunt Co.. C. W., Ine. 
Hunter Meh. Co.. Jas. 
Link-Belt Comnanv. 
Roving Cans & Trucks. 
(See Cans—Roving.) 
Roving Machinery. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Towell Shops. 
Rubber Products. 
Goodrich Co.. B. FP. 
Bubber Stamps. 
Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Co 
Dixie Seal & Stamp Co 
Saddles and Stirrups. 
Dixon Lub. Saddle Co. 
Sanitary Toilets. 
(See Toilets.) 
Saddles—Ot-less. : 
Bound Brook Oil-less Bearing Co. 
Scales—Automatic. 
American Kron Scale Co. 
Screens & Sieves (Perforated) 
Erdle Perforating Oo. 
Link-Belt Company. 
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Southern Representatives: 


S. C. Thomas 
George Witherspoon 


Spartanburg, S. C. 


Screws (Safety Set). 
Allen Mfg. Co. 


Scutchers. 
Leyland & Co., Thos. 


Second Hand Machinery. 
Seeger-Walraven Co. 
Toomey, Frank. 

Sewing Machines. 

Curtis & pearbte, Mac Co. 
Leyland & Co., 

Merrow Machine “on The. 
Textile Finishing Mchy. Co. 


Shaftings & Hangers. 
S. K. F. Ball Bearing Co. 
Seeger-Walraven Oo. 
Transmission Ball Bearing Ca 
West Point Iron Wks. 
Shafting Rings. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Shelving—Sectional Steel. 
National Scale Co 
Shingles—Asphalt. 
General Roofing Mfg. Ce. 


Shingles—Metal. 
Cortright Metal Roofing Oo. 


Shift Plates for changing over 
Rings. . 
Union Mfg. Co. 

Shipping Room Supplies. 
Acme Steel Goods Go. 
Baylis Office Equip. Co. 
American Kron Scale Co. 
Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Works. 

Cary Mfz. Co 

Dixie Seal & Stamp Co. 
Signode System, Inc. 

Shuttles. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Draper Co. 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 

Singeing Machinery. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Oo. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Smith, Drum & Oo. 
— Finishing Machinery Co., 


Size Kettles. 

Allen Sons Co., Wm. 

Butterworth. H. W. & Sons Co. 

Cohoes Iron Foundry & Mch. Co. 

Howard & Bullough, American 
Machine Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co., 
The. 

Worcester Steam Boiler Wks. 

Size way 
Cohoes Iron Foundry & Mch. Oo. 

Sizing and Finishing Compounds. 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Oo. 

American Soap & Washoline Co. 
Baltic Chem‘cal Co. 

Bosson & Lane 

Brown & Bro., B. 

Chemical Co. of America. 
Cone, Frederick 4. 

Corn Products Refining Co. 
Electro Bleaching Gas Co 
Formen Trading Co. 
Harding, Inc., H 

Leylan '& Co., Thos. 

Madero Bros. 

Moore Oil Co. 

National Aniline Products Co. 
Southern Chemical Lab. 

Size System. 

Keever Starch Oo. 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 
Wolf & Co., Jacques. 

Skewers. 

Jordan Mfg. Co. 
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Slashers. 
Butterworth & Sons Oo., H. W. 
Cohoes Iron Foundry & Mch. Co. 
Howard & Bullough, 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co., 
The. 
Slasher Frictions. 
Cohoes Iron Foundry & Mch. Co. 
Slasher Tape—Gu omed. 
Papeo Paper Products Oo. 
Slate Asphalt Roofing. 
General Roofing Co. 
Slubbers. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Soaps. 
American Soap & Washoline Co. 
Baltic Chemical 
Brown & Bro., B. 
Chemical Co. of America. 
Electric Smelting & Aluminum 


Co. 

Harding, Inc.. H. Q. 

Leyland & Co., Thos. 

Madero Bros. 

Marden, Orth & Hastings Co. 
Soda (Textile). 

Baltic Chemical Co. 

Brown & Bro., B. 

Chemical Co. of Aimertesa. 

Cone, Frederick H. 

Leyland & Oo., Thos. 

Madero Bros. 
Softeners—Cotton. 

American Soap & Washoline Oo 

Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 

Arahol Mfg. Co 

Baltic Chemical Co 

Bosson & Lane 

Brown & Bro., B. 

Chemical Co. of America. 

Harding, Ine., H. ©. 

Leyland & Co., Thos. 

Madero Bros. 

Marden. Orth & Hastings. 

Moore Oil Co. 

Seydel Mfg. Co. 

Southern Chemical Lab. 

Wolf & Go.. Jacques. 
Softeners—Water. 

(See Water Softeners.) 
Spindles. 

Draper Company. 

Saro-Lowell Shons. 
Spindles—Ball Bearing. 

Chapman Mfg. Co. 

Draper Company. 

Howard & Bullough. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Spinning Rings. 

Draper Company. 

Howard & Bullough. 

Union Mfg. Co. 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Spinning Tape Specialists. 

ae Textile Banding Oo., 

ne. 

Barber Mfe. Co. 

Spooling Machinery. 

Draper Company. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 
Spot Remover—Cotton. 

Southern Chemical Laboratory. 
Spray Water Cooling System. 

Spray Eng. Co. 

Sprinkler Tanks. 

Chattanooga Boiler & Tank Wks. 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Wks. 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. 
Lombard Iron Works. 
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COTTON 


Our excellent equipment and facilities, 
enables us to turn out quality work at the lowest prices, and asSures you satis- 


grey iron, etc. 












REPAIRING 


MILL MACHINERY OF ANY KIND 


combined with 


If you have any broken machinery that needs repairing, and want the highest 
quality work at the lowest price we want your business. i 
reboring engine cylinders, valves, etc. 


We make a specialty of 


skilled workmanship, 


All repairs handled promptly, and shipments made without loss of time. 


The cotton mill castings that we make are of the same high quality—in brass, 
Send us samples or blueprints and let us estimate. 


Write for full information. 


GREENVILLE IRON WORKS, 


BUYERS’ INDEX—Continued. 


Sprocket Wheels. 
Link-Belt Company. 


Stamps and Stencils (Copper). 


Dixie Seal & Stamp Co. 

Stand Pipes. 
Chattanooga Boiler & Tank Oo. 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Works. 
Lombard Iron Works. 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. 


Starch. 

Corn Products Refining Co. 
Keever Starch Co. 
Leyland & Co., Thos. 

Steam Engines. 

(See Engines—Steam. ) 

Steam Hose. 

(See Hose—Steam.) 

Steam Pumps. 

(See Pumps—Steam.) 

Steam Traps. 

(See Traps—Steam. ) 

Stencils and Stencil Machines. 
Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Works. 
Bradley Mfg. Oo., A. J. 

Dixie Seal & Stamp Co. 

Stop Motion. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Draper Company. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 

Storage Warehouses for Cotton. 
(See Warehouses.) 

Straps— (Lug). 

Goodrich Co., B. F. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 

Sweeps—Floor. 

D. D. Felton Brush Co. 

Tacohmeters. 

Veeder Mfg. Co. 

Tanks, Towers and Tubs. 

Allen Sons Co., Wm. 
Chattanooga Boiler & Tank Co. 
Chicago Bridge-& Iron Works. 
Lombard Iron Works and Sup- 


ply Co. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co., 


The. 
Tape and Tape Moistening Ma- 
chine for Slashers. 
Papco Paper Products Co. 


Tapes and Braids. 
American Textile Banding Co.. 
Ine. 
Weimar Brothers. 
Temples. 
Draper Company. 
Tenters. 


Butterworth & Sons Co., The. 
Textile Finishing Mach. Co 
Thermometers (Wet and Dry Bulb) 
The Foxboro Company 
Taylor Instrument Co. 
Thin-Place Preventers. 
Draper Company. 
Thread Guides. 
Leyland & Co., Thos. 
Palmer Co., The I. E. 
oilets. 


Cement Products Co. 
Vogel Co., Jos. A. 
Transmision (Power). 
(See Power Transmission Ma- 
chinery.) 
Traps (Return Steam). 
Morehead Mfg. Co. 
Travelers—Floating. 
Union Mfg. Co. 
Trucks—Anuto. 
Lewis-Hall Iron Works. 
Trucks—Elevating. 
National Scale Co. 


Trucks—Mill. 


Columbus Truck & Supply Mfg. 
Co. 


Diamond State Fibre Co. 

Fibre Specialty Co. 

Hunt Co., C. W. 

Keystone Fibre Co. 

Leatheroid Mfg. Co. 

Standard Fibre Co. 

Tagnestecion Ball Bearing Co., 
ne 


Tubes—Cloth Protecting. 
Southern Novelty Co. 


Turbines (Steam). 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Oo. 
General Electric Co. 
Seeger-Walraven Oo. 
Westinghouse Elect. & Mfg. Co. 

Twisting Machinery. 

Draper Company. 

Howard & Bullough, American 
Machine Co. 

Leigh & Butler. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 

Valves—Rubber. 

Goodrich Oo., B. P. 
en, Ammonia, Water, 

Foster Engineering Co. 

Seeger-Walraven Co. 

Toomey, Frank. 

Varnishes. 

Uliman-Philpott Co. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Oo. 
Wolf Paint Co.. Leon L. 

Ventilating Apparatus. 
Cramer, Stuart W. 

General Electric Co. 
Howard & Morse. 

New York Blower Co. 
Sargent’s Sons Co., 0. G. 
Tolhurst Mch. Co. ‘ 

Warehouses (Cotton Storage). 
American Dock Co. 

Warehouse Cars. 

(See Trucks—wMill.) 

Warp Tying Machines. 
Barber-Colman Co. 

Warpers and Warping Machinery. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Draper Company. 

Howard & Bullough, 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 

Washers (Cloth). 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 
The 

Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 

Hunter Mch. Co., Jas. 

Philadelphia Drying Mchy. Co. 

Phila. Textile Mchry 

Textile Finishing Mchry. Co. 

Washers, Graphite and Bronze. 
Bound Brook Oil-less Bearing Co. 

Washers, Leather. 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 

Washers—Rubber. 

Goodrich Co., B. F. 

Washers, Wooden, Oil-less. 
Bound Brook Oil-less Bearing Co. 

Waste Machinery (Cotton). 
Howard & Bullough. 

Leigh & Butler. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Sargent’s Sons Co., C. G. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 

Smith & Furbush Mach. Oo. 


GREENVILLE, S. C- 








Water Closets—Sanitary. 
(See Toilets.) 


Water Cooling Ponds. 
(See Cooling.) 
Water Hose. 
(See Hose—Water.) 
Water Softeners. 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Wks 
Waterproofing Machinery. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 
Textile Finishing Machipsry Oo., 
e. 


Weaving. 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 
Weighing Apparatus. 
(See. Scales.) 
Welding Apparatus. 
Bird-Wilcox Co., Ine. 
Prest-O-Lite Co. 
Welding—Job. 
Bird-Wilcox Co., Inc. 


Wheels—Fibre. 
Diamond States Fibre Oo. 
Fibre Specialty Co. 
Keystone. Fibre Co. 
Leatheroid Mfg. Co. 
Standard Fibre Co. 


White Way Posts. 
Greenville Iron Works. 


Winding. 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 
Winders. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co 
Elliot & Hall. 
Firsching, J. A. 
Foster Machine Co. 
Howard & Bullough, Americas 
Machine Co. 
Leigh & Butler. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 
Stafford Co., The 
Windows—Wire 
Chattanooga Iron Works. 
Wire Glass. 
(See Glass—Wire.) 
Wood Preserver. 
General Roofing Mfg. Co. 
Lyster Chemical Co. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 
Wolf Paint Co., Leon L, 
Wood Pulleys. 
Excelsior Pulley Co. 


Woolen Machinery. 


Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Oo. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Draper Company. 
Hunter Mch. Co., Jas. 
Leigh & Butler. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Phila. Textile Machinery Co. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., O. G. 
Stafford Co., The 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Oe. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co.. 
The. 
Yarns. 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 
Hughes Fawcett. 
Paulson, Linkroum & Oo. 
Yarns—Linen. 
Hughes Fawcett. 
Yarns (Mercerized). 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Oe. 
Yarns—Turkey Red. 
Hughes Faweett. 
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Providence, R. I. 





Manufacturers of T 99m Harness, Weaving Reeds, 


Oak Tanned Leather Belting, Strapping, Etc. 


WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF HARNESS FOR WARP DRAWING MACHINES 
NOTE—No orders too large for our capacity. None too small to receive careful attention. 
























The rate without > type for 
**Positions Wanted,’’ ‘‘Help Wanted’’ 
and ‘‘Por Sale’’ Advertisements of 40 
words or less is one dollar an insertion; 
additional words, two cents each, pay- 
able in advance. Remittances and copy 
intended for any issue should reach this 
office not later than the fifteenth of the 
month. 

Replies may be sent care of COTTON, 
Atlanta, Ga. 














FOR SALE 


A complete cotton spinning 
plant of 3300 spindles ring 
spinning frames. Now in full 
operation. No_ reasonable 
offer refused. 

Address— 


USED MACHINES 
FOR SALE 


F. 0. B. Atlanta. 


One 20” x 12” Lathe 

One 32” x 10” <6 

Two 16” x 10” ‘6 

- One 24” Aurora Drill Press with 








































AN OPPORTUNITY—The superintendent tapping attachment. SCHADEWALD MILLS, 
of a large factory with 16 years of power One 13x10’ Engine Lathe. 3rd & Huntingdon Sts 
and lighting experience, wishes to become One Power Hack Saw ” 
connected with an electrically driven cotton ‘ hila i 
mill in the South. Being at present employed, Marvel Power Hack Saws in stock P delphia, Pa. 

4 to 6 weeks notice would have to be given for immediate delivery. 

























present employer before leaving For details 
and references apply to ‘‘Chief Electrician,’’ 


seme GoTo. (PPT Mo “OMe! Bierce," aig a New and Second Hand 


WANTED—10 Universal No. 50 or 100 





spindles of Foster Cone Winders Must be 

in first class cond tion Address Box No. 53. 

care ‘‘Cotton.’’ WANTED-——An overseer of weaving ex- ENGINES 
perienced in the manufacture of army — j 
Location South. Give experience an . ? ‘ 
references in first letter. Address ‘‘B’’ care Corliss Automatic and Slide Valve 


COTTON. 


WANTED—A knitting mill located in the BOILERS 


South desires to employ an expertenee’, Sno 
on Acme machines. Good school facilities a . 
and ideal town for a man with a family. Pumps, Hoisting Engines, Gas and 


Address ‘‘Fixer,’’ care COTTON, Atlanta, Ga. : 
oem: : Gasoline Engines. 
WANTED—A straight pichapees sae 
ing machine, 66 inches wide and about 2 
feet long. Prompt delivery important. State MACHINE TOOLS 
condit'on of machine, when it could be 


shipped and price in first letter. Address 
General Manager, care COTTON. Lathes, Planers, Shapers, Drill 








APINOL 




















Ideal Surgical Dressing. 






Powerful, Safe, Pleasant. 






Presses, etc. 


If your druggist cannot sup- POSITION WANTED WOOD WORKING 


ply you write to us. 





Chief Operating or Efficiency En- Planers, Molders, Band Saws, etc. 
gineer, competent to hande 


Power Plant, Compound Engines, ELEC. MACHINERY 


Turbines, Surface, Jet and Baro- 






Send 10 or 25 cents silver 


for trial bottle. Dynamos and Motors 





metric Condensers; Hand’ and 


Stoker Fired Furnaces. Expert AND SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS 


on Fuel Economy and erecting. 


Best of references; available Jan. FRANK TOOMEY, Inc., 


1, 1917. Location immaterial. 


Address Box 409, care Cotton. 127-31 N. Third St. 
Philadelphia, - Pennsylvania 








WHITE CHEMICAL CO., 
WILMINGTON, NORTH CAROLINA 
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| Weimar Bros. 

Phone Connections 
Works, 2046-48 Amber Street, 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


a A. D. Salkeld & Bro. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
COTTON AND WORSTED YARNS 
366 BROADWAY Cor. Franklin St. NEW YORK 
DEPT. FRED’K VIETOR & AOHBLIS. 







‘WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 


DRY GOODS 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


43-46 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 









PAULSON, LINKROUM & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
COTTON YARNS 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK CHICAGO 
ST a Wale [LS weiner TURERS- | 
Bw? ALSO BRUSHES, INK MARKING POTS 


RUBBER STAMPS. NOTAF NOTARIAL CORPORATION SEALS | 


ATLANTA isha. STAMP & STENCIL WORKS | 


















FOR COTTON SHIPPERS, COTTON MILLS | 


LUCKIE ST WORKS 
va OLOEST 





STENCIL AND STAMP HOUSE IN GEORGIA BP- SM EEeeS | TA GA. 





Has it ever occurred to you 


that the BEST products are made by 
those manufacturers who advertise 
their products continuously—month 
after month and year after year? 
Such advertisers MUST live up to 
every claim they make or they could 
not afford to advertise continuously. 


COTTON 


Commission Merchants, Yarn Dealers, Cotton 


Dealers and Brokers, Etc. 









| 115 Franklin Street, 






















MANUFACTURERS OF 
Cotton Mercerized Tapes, 
Spool Tapes, Bindings and 
Narow Fabrics for Under- 
wear and other Trades. 







HUGHES FAWCETT 


IMPORTER AND COMMISSION MERCHANT 


LINEN YARNS 


For Weaving, Knitting and all Pu: poses 


TURKEY RED YARNS 


For Towel Borders, Towellings and Bleaching Cloth 
Linen Jacquard Harness Twine 
And Every Description of Linen Thread and Twine 


NEW YORK 




















ESTABLISHED 1872 


H. & B. BEER 


NEW ORLEANS 


EDGAR H. BRIGHT 
C. MORGAN ABRAMS 


HENRY BEER 
J. WILLIAM BARKDULL 


MEMBERS OF 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
New Orleans Future Brokers Association 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New York Coffee Exchange 
New York Produce Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 


Associate Members of the Liverpool Cotton Associatio» 


Private Wires to Principal Points 












Broadway, 32d St., New York 


125 pleasant Rooms, with private bath, 
facing large, open court, 


$2.50 PER DAY 


157 excellent Rooms, with private bath, 
facing street, southern exposure, 
$3.00 PER DAY 
Also Attractive Rooms from $1.50 





The restaurant prices are most moder- 
ate. Equally convenient for amuse- 
ments, shopping or business. One block 
from Penn’a Station. 














On Broadway at 103d St., New York 


side residences, removed from noise and dust, yet 


amusement centres. 


MARSEILLES. 


LOW RATES. - a Absolutel 


Fireproof. 
Room and bath from ‘ 
$2.00 per day. 


| 2 Rooms and bath from 
| $3.50 per day. 
Superb Dining H KS 
Room a la carte. = 


Club Breakfast | 
from 35¢ up. 


Write for booklet 
and map. 


M. E. Burke, Mgr. Subway Express Station on Corner. 








400 Baths | 


HoTEL MARTINIQUE | 


Delightful location between Central Park and | 
Hudson River, in the midst of beautiful west | 


} within a few minutes of the business, shopping and | 


YOU’LL ENJOY EVERY MOMENT AT THE | 





hotel Lenox 


HE Lenox has long 

been famed as a hotel 
where guests are made to 
feel at home. If you ever 
visit aristocratic old Boston, 
make the Lenox your ren- 
devous and you'll enjoy 
your stay. 


It is situated within a 
short distance of the busi- 
ness, shopping and theatre 
districts, and is in close 
proximity to all railroad 
stations. 

Single Room with Bath 
$2.50 to $4.00 
Double Room with Bath 
$3.50 to $5 00 

= L. C. PRIOR, 


Managing Director. 


HAA 


EIR 


Boston 


=) 


“The City Care Forgot.” 


NEW ORLEANS 


Ameri..’s Convention and Carnival City. 





AMAA 





Che St. Charles 


‘*Finest All- Year Hotel in the South’’ 
Accommodating over 1,000 Guests 


ALFRED S. AMER & CO., Ltd, 


Props. 
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Meet me at the Tuller for Value, Service, Home Comforts 


New HOTEL TULLER 
Detroit, Michigan 
Center of business on Grand ye ser 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 


200 Rooms, Private Bath, $1.50 Single, $2.50 Up Double | 


— ee IE ge 
ee oe 2.50 ee 4.00 ee eo 
= *3.00to 5.00” aes Se 
Total 600 Outside Rooms. 

ALL ABSOLUTELY QUIET 
Two Floors—Agents’ 
Sample Rooms 








United States Census figures show that since 1880 the 
consumption of cotton in mills of the cotton growing 
states has increased 1,502 per cent, as compared with an 
increase of only 93 per cent in all other states. In the 
twelve months ended August 31, 1915, Southern mills 
consumed 385,856 more bales of cotton than the mills of 
all other states. Three-fourths, or 9,000,000, of the 
total cotton spindles in the cotton growing States are 
tributary to Southern Railway tracks. Of the 200 knit- 
ting mills in the South over 125 are located along the 
Southern Railway. Nearly all the Southern woolen and 
silk mills are also on Southern Railway tracks. 

There is a reason for this, and it ‘:s not difficult to 
understand. 

The Southern Railway Lines enter and serve most 
completely those portions of the South where the textile 
industry is the greatest success, because there are found 
all the conditions which make for successful manufacture 
—the proper transportation facilities, the ease with which 
the raw materials and the needed fuel may be secured, 
the supply of good labor, the pure water, the low cost of 
power, and favorable local conditions. 

Not only for textile plants but for all other industries 
the best advantages will be found in this territory. 

If you have a plant to locate let us take up with you 
the question of the proper location. Your plans will be 
held confidential. Our knowledge of conditions at various 
points and our experience in locating other mills and the 
time of our agents in making special investigations are at 
your service, if desired. 


M. V. RICHARDS 


ROOM 131 
Industrial and Agricultural Commissioner, 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY, Washington, D. C. 







Take Woedward car, get ef at i 


New Unique Cafes and | 
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Hotel Marlborough 


Broadway, 36th to 37th 


St. 
This famous hotel has 
been entirely remodelled 


and refurnished, up to date 
in every appointment, and 
can now compare favor- 
ably with any hotel in the 
city. 


the most con- 
being 


It has 
venient _location, 
within five minutes from 
the Pennsylvania and N. Y. 
Central Stations, within a few seconds of the leading 
theatres and department stores. 





A LOCATION UNSURPASSED 
IN NEW YORE CITY. 


No other hotel on Broadway has such large and beau- 
tiful rooms at the rates of 


$1.00 Per Day and Up; Rooms with Bath, $1.50 
Per Day and Up. 
$:.00 Additional Each Person. 


VISIT OUR WORLD FAMOUS RATHSKELLER. 


J. E. SIRRINE, 


Mill Architect and Engineer 


Specialty 


Textile Mills and Water Power Developments 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Telephone Main 872 
Cable Address 
Amdit New York 


FP. W. LAPRENTZ, C. P. A., Pres. 
THEO. COCHEU, Jr., V.-Pres. & Secy. 
A. F. LAFRENTZ, Treasurer. 

, _.100 Broadway (Home Office) 
uEW YORE 83rd St. and 5th Ave., Waldorf-Astoria. 
ATLANTA BRANCH—1013-1017 4th National Bank Building. 
CHICAGO—Marquette Building. 
BOSTON—Exchange Building. 
PHILADELPHIA—Bellevue Stratford. 
BALTIMORE—Keyser Building. 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—Colorado Building. 
NEW ORLEANS—Maison Blanche. 
SAN FRANCISCO—Milils Building. 
RICHMOND, VA.—American National Bank Building. 
LONDON, E. C.—50 Gresham St., Bank. 
MILWAUKEE—Plankinton Bank Building. 
SCRANTON—Title Building. 
Specialists in Cost Systems and Manufacturing Accounts. 


C. B. BIDWELL, C. P. A.,Resident Vice-President 
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= 9 2 
® MOORE?’S TEXTILE OILS | 
= Excelsior Olive Oil Emulsion = 
= Excelsior Cocoanut Oil Emulsion 2 
== Excelsior Cotton Softener = 
= Meritas Softener = 
= Excelsior Wool Oil Compound = 
= Moore's Famous Wool Oil = 
= Moore's Textile Soluble Oil = 
= Moore's Silkol = 
= Moore's Solubol = 
= We prepare these products, having in mind that success in the manu- = 
= facture of fabrics is largely dependent upon careful selection of materials§. 2 
= We invite thorough investigation of the products which we offer. = 
= The location of our*factory enables us to make prompt delivery. 2 
= Inquiries and trial orders solicited. = 
E THE MOORE OIL COMPANY, Cincinnati — 
EMO OA A ANN 








STARCH 


To the Trade: 

We appreciate your support dur- 
ing the past year and trust the future 
will be of mutual benefit. 


Corn Products Refining Co. 


New York. 



















Southern Office, Greenville, S. C. 
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Se ee ee 


1 Pound of _ 6 Pounds of 
Liquid Chlorine Bleaching Powder 


That is why Liquid Chlorine is the 100% bleaching agent. Not only do the best 


Lleaching powders contain only 36% available chlorine, but think of the waste in both 


Cylinder with Cap OF » 
Heigh 54 inches 


Electro Bleaching Gas Company 


18 East 41st Street 


COTTON 


powder and time, and also the freight charges you have to pay on the extra weight of 
drums and casks of bleaching powder. Every manufacturer is on the alert for an increase 
in efficiency. No workman can be efficient if exposed to the noxious effects of Bleach, 
In fact in many cases extra pay is required to secure men to mix it. Liquid Chlorine has 
= no such disadvantages and when handled in the proper way does not even emit an odor. 


The advantages of 


over the old method of bleaching are so many that the mills that have adopted 
Liquid Chlorine would be loath to return to the old method. 

Liquid Chlorine comes in steel cylinders containing 100 lbs. of chlorine 
held in liquid form in the cylinder by means of pressure. The cylinder is 
provided with a valve which on being opened allows the chlorine to escape 
in the form of gas. This gas is conducted by a pipe into a solution and it 
dissulves completely into a clear 100% Lleaching agent that contains no 
sediment or sudge. 

Yarns and cloth bleached with Liquid Chlorine have a much softer feel 
and a positive increase in the tensile strength of the goods is obtained. Less 
acid (or sour) is required which eliminates tendering and also results in a 
large saving in the amount of wash required, and no odor is apparent in the 
goods. 

You need no material changes in your present method of bleaching to 
adopt the Liquid Chlorine method. It is far simpler and easier to handle. 
It is nicer, cleaner, more efficient and scientific method. 

‘ We'll be glad to send our representative to your mill and 


demonstrate Liquid Chlorine. All you need do is to ask. 





Drop us a line asking for interesting booklet—TODAY. 


General Offices 


Sal 0A 0 


New York City 


=) 
& 
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Make Your Bleach 
Out of Salt Water 


E manufacture a num- 







ber of different types 






of cells for this purpose. All 






you require besides this is 






direct current of electricity 






and salt water. 
Write for additional in- 
formation. 


Electro Chemical 
Company, 


Formerly 


National Laundry Machinery Co. 

















VICTOR MILL STARCH 


The Weaver’s Friend 


It boils thin—penetrates the warps—increases breaking strength and carries 
the weight into the cloth. Being thoroughly washed free of gluten and other 
foreign matter it gives a bleach and finish to the goods that you can get from 
no other starch. 

A trial order will convince you that VICTOR STARCH has no equal on the 
market. 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY, Columbus, Ohio 


Southern Agent: MR. JAS. H. MAXWELL, Greenville, 8. C. 


If you are not already using VICTOR STARCH call on our representative for a demonstration at 
your convenience. 




















SMU UUUUINUUAUINUUNNNUHNNHAUULELELTLUTAL 


CONCENTRATION 


ArMVNNNNNNNNUNLUASAUUN0UULOOUOUOOOUUUUUQOQUNNNQN00GEUEEOOU ALOU UUAUOUOAAOOOUUOOEE EEO 


HOLLAND, MICH. 
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SCE A 
MADE IN U. 8S A. 
E HOLLAND ANILINE CO. 

= om 118 W. Kinzie Street 

_ CHICAGO 

= _— 

= bl 

=> — 

= oO METHYL VIOLET 

= METHYLENE BLUE 

z — BISMARCK BROWN 

= — 

: Fp) Works: 


COTTON 


= 


AINVITT84 


Sesahnssnnemetnmnnnenenniipetinenisnilibesnadaiiinlslialeessitetarinnstiiniieaal 


| Caustic Soda 

| Soda Ash 

| Caustic Potash 
| Aniline Oil 

| Carbonate of 

| Potash 

| Bichromates 

| Chlorates 

| Prussiates 


| DREXEL BUILDING 


| 340 SANSOME ST., 


280 Broadway 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Philadelphia Branch: 
Telephone, Lombard 2186 
San Francisco: 


| 
|B. BROWN & BRO. | 
| 
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Cocoanut Oil | 
Olive Oil 
Olive Oil Foots | 
Palm Ol | 
Soya Bean Oil | 
Castor Oil | 
Cotton Seed Oil | 
Red Oil 

Etc., Etc., Etc. 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


Dough. 3332 








AMERICAN 


Boston 
Chicago 


DYES FOR AMERICAN DYERS | 


LOGWOOD AND HEMATINE 


Leads all other blacks in point of richness and depth of shade. 
n proper handling it is as fast to light as fast top chrome black. 
Goods dyed with Logwood are fast to milling and steaming. 


Weight is added to the goods by Logwood; a permanent and not a transient effect, 


Our Logwood is of the highest tinctorial value, and is guaranteed pure. 
Dyeing formulae and expert advice supplied on request. 


PRICES REDUCED FOR DELIVERY DURING BALANCE OF THIS YEAR. 


WRITE FOR QUOTATIONS. 


| 
} 
| 
ver chrome blacks do not add weight; nor possess the handsome bloom ofeLogwood. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


METANIL YELLOW 
CHRYSOIDINE 
ACID RED 
ORANGE II 


CHEMICALS AND METAL SALTS FOR MORDANTS 


METHYLENE BLUE 
METHYL VIOLET 
CARMOISINE 
DIRECT YELLOW 


61 Broadway 
NEW YORK 


SULPHUR BLACK | 
SULPHUR BROWN 
AZO ORANGE | 
NIGROSINE 

| 


MARDEN, ORTH & HASTINGS COMPANY, Inc., | 


Cleveland 


San Francisco 
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National Aniline & . Chemical Ci 


100 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Aniline Colors and Coal Tar Products 


IMPORTERS OF 


Dyestuffs, Chemicals, Gums, Etc. 
OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES: 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
BOSTON ; PROVIDENCE 
CHICAGO 


HARTFORD 
CINCINNATI MILWAUKEE 


MINNEAPOLIS 
KANSAS CITY CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
WORKS: 


scnimvnedl ANILINE & h Sener A ee, nc., Buffalo, W. Y. 


TELEPHONE CABLE ADDRESS 
RECTOR 8840, 6662 MADEROBRO 


Madero Bros. 


Incorporated 


Chemical Dept. 
115 Broadway, Dew York 


QUEBRACHO EXTRACT FUSTIC EXTRACT 
LOGWOOD EXTRACT HEMATINE CRYSTALS 
SOLID LOGWOOD ANILINE DYES 


SODA ASH NITRIC ACID BICHROMATE OF SODA 
CAUSTIC SODA MURIATIC ACID BICHROMATE OF POTASH 
BLUE VITRIOL AMMONIA CITRIC ACID 
CHLORIDE OF LIME CHLORATE OF POTASH TARTARIC ACID 
SULPHURIC ACID MURIATE OF POTASH TANNIC ACID 

ALL OTHER CHEMICALS 








COTTON 
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7 ANILINE a DYEW 0 OD Walter é ee 4 Go,, smPonre IMPORTERS 


(OO) 6) ra) D EXTRACTS 113 Broad St., Boston 182 Chestnut St, , Philadelphia 


Paterson, N 





“JACQUES WOLF & CO., Passaic, N. J. 


Sizings and Finishing Products for Cotton, Wool and Silk. All Sulphonated Castor Oils. 
MONOPOLE OIL. U. S. Patent — 


New York Office, 100 William 8S 
Western Representative, United Indigo & Chemical Co., lea. re West Kinzie St., Chicago, Il. 


We recommend the following for a 





For Forty Four Years 


The Leading Distributors of Dye Stuffs, 
Chemicals, Sulphonated Oils, especially adapted | 





(1) ‘‘4B’’ Hosiery Oil. 





for the Textile Industry. 





Send for Book of Specialties No. 8 


A. Kiipstein & Company, New York Gity | 


Southern Office: Charlotte, N.C. 





Soaps and Chemicals 





Oils and 


(2) Green Olive Oil Soap. 


H. C. HARDING, Inc. 


Manufacturers, Dealers and Impo-ters, of Oils, 







HOSIERY SOFTENER 


18thand Sedgely Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 








age Rica Sa | Industrial Chemicals 


Manufacturers and Importers of } Chloride of Lime Caustic Soda 


| Aniline, Alizarine and Algol Colors | | Soda Ash Bichromate of Soda 


SPECIALTIES—For Cotton Khaki (Government 
1 Work) ALGOL Colors, also Direct and Sulphur Colors. |} Chlorate of Potash 


! Importers of the Products Manufactured by . 
| FARBENFABRIKEN VORMALS FRIEDR. BAYER & CO. Frederick H. Cone 


Leverkusen, near Cologne on Rhine, Germany. 1 176 Front me NEW YORK 





FORMEN 
TRADING CO. 


Dyewood Extracts, 


Chemicals 
Everything for the Trade 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
6 Church Street Drexel Building 





AND ALL 












PHONE ., 183 Duane St. 
H 4143 
weats 416 New York 











Bichromate of Potash Caustic Potash 






Aniline Dyes 
Dyewood Extracts 


Textile Chemicals 
Baltic Chemical Co. 


Works: 
YONKERS, 
ms ma 
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- DELAHUNTY DYEING MACHINE COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1880 


Manufacturers of Textile and Mining Machinery 


Revolving Cylinder Raw Stock Dyeing and Bleaching Machines 
Revolving Cylinder Hosiery Dyeing and Bleaching Machines 
Hosiery, Oxidizing, and Tom Tom Machines. 
Circulating Type Raw Stock Dyeing and Bleaching Machines 
Circulating Type Beam Dyeing Machines for Dyeing 
Cotton Warp on Beams, 1 to 12 Beams in One Operation 
Special Machines for Aniline, Sulphur, Indigo, and Other Vat Colors 


OFFICE AND WORKS, FaTESTON, PA., v. S. A. 










STANDARD ANILINE 
PRODUCTS, Inc. 


WOOL SCARLET 
WOOL ORANGE 


WOOL YELLOW 
MONO SULPHONIC = ¢qyRysgoIDINE 
ACID 












Anti-Chlorine Bleaching 


Process 





! BETA NAPHTHOL 













PARANITRANILINE 








SODIUM ACETATE 
SULPHUR BLACK FUR DYES. 




















FOR COTTON | 





SULPHUR BLUE 






LAKE SCARLET 




















| LAKE ORANGE Simple 
| BISMARCK BROWN Scientific 
Safe 





| Other cotton colors 
| in preparation 







General Offices, 366-5th Avenue, New York 
WORKS: WAPPINGERS FALLS, NEW YORK 







ssc ee 


Most complete line of 


Electrical ame hal 


of every description. 


_ BOSTON 











SLASHERS 


Cylinder and Hot Air 


SIZE KETTLES SIZE PUMPS 
PRESS ROLLS EXPANSION COMBS 


COPPER AND BRASS ROLLS 
CYLINDER DRIVES 


THE COHOES 


IRON FOUNDRY AND MACHINE CO. 
COHOES, N. Y. 


BOARDS FOR FAST BLACK DYERS 


ANILINE OIL 

ANILINE SALTS 
BENZALDEHYDE F. F. C. 
BENZIDENE SULPHATE PASTE 
BENZYL CHLORIDE 
DIMETHYLANILINE 
DINITROBENZOL 
DINITROCHLORBENZOL 
DINITROPHENOL 
DINITRO TOLUOL 
DIPHENYLAMINE 

NITRO BENZOL 

NITRO TOLUOL 
ORTHONITROTOLUOL 
ORTHO TOLUIDENE 
PARAMIDOPHENOL 
PARANITRANILINE 

PARA NITRO ACETANILID 
PARANITRO TOLUOL 
PARAPHENELENEDIAMINE 
PARA TOLUIDENE 
XYLIDINE 


and other Intermediates. 


You can also obtain all Mill Chemi- 


cals through our jobbing department 
at 28 Platt Street, New York City. 





The Chemical Company of America, Inc. 
Works, SPRINGFIELD, N. J. 
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A Triumph Over the 
Enemy— Vibration 


One of the most profitable invest- 
ments possible for textile mills is the 
American Hydro-Extractor. 

The design of this machine reduces to 
the minimum, vibration—one of the 
most destructive influences that can 
affect mill machinery, and especially 
serious for a high speed machine like 
an extractor. 

The rotating body of the American Hydro- 
Extractor is suspended in the air from one 
pivotal point. It spins like a top or a gyro- 
scope. Gyroscopes are often used as sterilizers 
because of their tendency to preserve the plain 
of rotation and eliminate vibration. 

Because there is a minimum of vibration, the 
power required to operate the extractor is great- 
ly eut down. It will start on half the usual 
eurrent. Strain on the motor or belt is greatly 
reduced. 

No expense has been spared to make the 
maehine as enduring as possible. The liberal 
expenditure of material is indicated by the fact 
that it weighs from 1,425 to 2,800 pounds more 
than other extractors according to the models 
compared. 

Its superior economy of power and lower re- 
pair expense much more than pay for an Ameri- 
ean Hydro-Extractor during its life. 

May we tell you more? 


The American Laundry 
Machinery Company 


Specialty Department CINCINNATI 













COTTON 


SOMETHING NEW 


The 
/MORTON 


RAW STOCK 


Dyeing Machine 








————————— 
————————— | 






Colunthus Truck & Supply 
g. Co. 


Columbus, Georgia 
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Agitating 


ganier Table Dryer 


No matter from which viewpcint you regard this Dryer, 
/ you will. find that it is practical. Instantly you will recog- 
| mize that experts planned it and master hands directed 
its construction. There is nothing about it that suggests 
an experiment—every feature impresses you with the 
fact that unless its merit had been demonstrated it would 
} not be there. Write for Bulletin which explains every- 
| thing in detail. 


| James Hunter Machine Co. 


North Adams, Mass. 



















Belt Write for 

Engine Catalog 

or Motor 

Driven 

Oven Driven Extractor 

Belt Also 

Engine Direct 

or Motor Connected 

Driven Electrically 
Driven 





Open Top Extractor. 


Tolhurst Machine Works 


TROY, N. Y. 
Fred H. White, Sou. Agent, Realty Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
John S. Gage, Western Rep., 1311 Hartford Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. | 











required to 


feed the fabric 


with the Foxwell 
suider attached to a 
machine. This me- 
chanical feeder not 
only saves its cost in 
labor, but economizes 
floor space and in- 
creases production. 
Its use improves the 
finish of the goods. 












W rite for catalog stating fab- 
ric and finishing required. 














H. W. BUTTERWORTH 
& SONS CO., 


Established 1820 





PHILADELPHIA 


PROVIDENCE OFFICE, Turk’s Head Building. 
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PATENT KIERS |. 


‘*Allen’’ Injector Kier 
As illustrated 
‘‘Allen Worcester’’ Kier 
Electric Driven Circulator and Indirect Heater. 
‘*‘Alien Hydraulic’’ Kier 


For Raw Stock. Unloaded in 30 mizxutes. 


The following is an extract from letter from 
a large mill that recently installed ‘‘Worcester’’ 
Kiers. 


“‘We note that in the new type kiers the liquor 
can be brought to a boiling point very much quicker 
than in the old type, thereby saving considerable 
time in the boil-off.”” 


This new kier is mechanically correct, no live 
steam is admitted to the kier. 

Absolutely uniform results are secured with 
less consumption of steam. 

Let us show you how you can improve’ on 
your present system. Write us. 


Logwood Extractor for Extracting the 
Coloring Matter from Logwood Chips. 


Worcester Steam Boiler Works 
Wm. Allen Sons Co., Prop. 
Worcester, Massachusetts 


There is a SARGENT DRYER ipa to exactly 
fit your conditions. ‘The Sargent line includes a dryer 
for every mill and all classes of raw Cotton, 


Wool, Linters, Silk, Etc. 


Tell us what you want 
to do and we shall be 
glad to give you every 


assistance possible. 


C. G. SARGENTS SONS CORP., ***Uie"= 


FRED H. WHITE, Charlotte, N. C., Southern Agent. 
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—— manufacture includes 
mf a Write for catalog stating 
material to be) dried. 
G? .ctov 
po peal 
I 1HE PIALADELESGA TEXTILE MACHINERY Co. 
“Eee Sree lig RISES SS 
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nna AAA 
; Machinery 
for 

= Singeing, Bleaching, Mercerizing, Dyeing, Drying, Printing and Finishing 
=| TEXTILE FABRICS AND WARPS 
2 pene. Tenters. 
= Skein Calenders. 
= Hydraulic 
- Machines. icine: 
a Mangles. Folders. 
: 50 Foot Straightawzy Tenter with Patent Automatic Clips 
_ The Textile-Finishing Machinery Co., 
= PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
= New Yerk Office, 30 Church Street 
a0 
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HERE is a_ special catalog for every type of 
“Proctor” Drying Machinery. We suggest that 


il : yousend-for the one onthekind of material you 








have to dry. As the oldest and largest American dryer 





ii -makers, we have much of interest and value to tell any- 


one whose process of 
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Card Cylinder Box (left) Doffer Cylinder Box (right) equipped with 8S. K. F. 


ABSOLUTE 


all Bearings. 


CLEANLINESS 


When Cards are S K F Equipped 


The efficiency of cards equipped with S. K. F. double- 
row ball bearings is recognized wherever they have been 
used. 


These bearings are so light running that card cylinders 
start up very-easily, thereby saving in power consumption. 

Cards built with plain bearings sometimes acquire an 
accumulation of oil-soaked lint or fly, which drains the 
box of its oil. This leakage often times gets on the card 
clothing and causes rapid destruction. 

Such annoyances are entirely avoided dy the use of 
S. K. F. Self Aligning Pall Bearings which are always 
clean and free from oil saturated fly. They need very 
little attention because they use a light grade of grease 
which only needs renewing once in several months. 


The saving in power by the use of ball bearings is un- 
disputed and the slight difference in cost of equipping old 
or new machinery with the S. K. F. Bearings is soon offset 
by the economies resulting from their use. A simple but 
effective proof of their saving in power can be seen when 
it comes to cleaning the cylinder. One man can without 
assistance revolve the cylinder and comb it clean, while 
previously it was often necessary to have an assistant 
pry it around with a bar. 


The permanency of S. K. F. Ball Bearings and their 
many advantages assure the long continued, increased 
ovent'ty and uniform quality production of carded stock 
without soiled goods or machine tie-ups. 
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Write today on your letter-head for Bulletin No. 68. 
- ‘‘Better Prodaction from Textile Machinery.’’ 


HARTFORD, 316 F" BALL BEARING CO. CONN. 


























The E. Howard Clock Company 


Established 1842 


Boston, New York and Chicago 


AUTOMATIC 
RESPIRATOR 


It stands for the Makers of 


health, strength and Cc L oO Cc K Ss OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION 


energy of your work- 

ers. That’s both safe- Write for Pactory Catalog 
ty first and real effi- 
ciency. 

Delivered Price, $1.50 
each, $17.00 dozen. 





SSS === SSS S>S>S>S>SSSSSSSEEE 
Elliot FOR PRINT WORKS, 


GINGHAM AND 
Cloth Folder 


COTTON MILLS, 
THE BARNARD we cen 

CH jo 
MACHINERY CO. and Measurer Send for circular. 
Manufactured by 


Enterprise, Kansas. ELLIOT & HALL, 55 Hermon 5t., Worcester, Mass. 











That Superior Finish. 


“HURRICANE” MACHINERY 


**Hurricane’’ Loop Dr; ers most closely 
approach Nature’s own way of drying, 
therefore you retain the original softness 
and elasticity of the fabric 

Cloth handled in this way, when cut into 
garments and finished on a ‘‘Hurricane’’ 
i Hot Plate Press is given that Superior 
i Finish that shows the quality of your 
goods to best advantage. 


aie 


|THE PHILADELPHIA DRYING MACHINERY. Co. ! 


__ 672! GERMANTOWN AVE... PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





— 


